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THE  CASTLE  OE  BUILTH. 

The  name  of  Builth,  borne  at  this  time  by  a  considei- 
able  town,  and  a  Hundred  of  the  county  of  Brecknock, 
is  very  ancient.  As,  like  Brecon,  the  town  is  placed  in 
an  open  valley,  accessible  without  much  difficulty  to  an 
enemy  from  the  east,  it  has  suffered  from  invasion  from 
a  very  early  period,  and  to  these  and  similai  attacks  aie 
to  be  attributed  the  various  strongholds  both  of  earth 
and  masonry,  of  which  the  remains  are  so  abundant 
upon  the  marches  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  such 
tracts  of  the  latter  territory  as  either  Saxon  or  Norman, 
having  overrun,  thought  it  worth  while  to  retain. 

The  construction  of  Offa’s  Dyke  in  the  eighth  centuiy 
must  have  been  preceded  by  many  years  of  conquest, 
and  the  establishment  of  many  English  strongholds 
throughout  the  annexed  district,  and  probably  also  De¬ 
von  d  it.  Nothing  short  of  a  present  inability  to  rise, 
would  have  kept  the  Welsh  quiet  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  work,  or  have  forced  them  to  accept,  even 

passively,  a  limit  which  cut  off  a  Par^  0  e11 

fairest  territory.  The  fortresses  of  Builth  and  Brecon, 
which  resemble  in  general  character  those  ot  known 
English  origin  elsewhere,  were  probably  advanced  pos  s 
thrown  up  either  during  the  wars  which  preceded  tie 
dyke,  or  to  aid  the  aggressions  which  followed  it.  Ana¬ 
logy  drawn  from  the  plan  of  construction  leads  rather 
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to  the  latter  conclusion,  and  would  attribute  these  works 
to  the  ninth  or  early  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  when  Ber¬ 
nard  Newmarch  invaded  Brecknock  towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  he  found  the  earthworks  of  Brecon 
and  Builth  already  existing,  and  occupied  them,  as  was 
usual,  by  works  of  a  Norman  character.  Whether  these 
were  palisades  and  defences  of  timber  is  not  known. 
Probably  they  were,  for  a  structure  of  masonry  required 
time  and  peace,  and  generally  tradition  has  imputed 
the  oldest  Norman  military  buildings  in  Wales  to  the 
immediate  successors  of  the  conquerors,  rather  than  to 
the  conquerors  themselves.  Where  the  age  can  be  safely 
inferred  either  from  the  design  of  the  building  or  from 
its  ornament,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  of  very  late 
Norman,  verging  upon  the  Early  English  period. 

Newmarch  was  succeeded  by  Milo  Fitz  Walter,  who 
married  his  daughter.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Here¬ 
ford  by  the  Empress  Maud  in  1140,  and  received  from 
her  the  moat,  or  more  probably  the  “  mote”  and  castle 
of  that  city.  His  sons  died  childless,  Mahel,  the  last  of 
them,  having  been  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  stone  from 
Bronllys  tower.  Builth  was  inherited  by -his  sister 
Bertha,  who  married  Philip  de  Braose,  who  indeed  is 
said  already  to  have  possessed  himself  of  that  territory, 
and  to  have  married  its  lawful  heiress,  as  Newmarch 
had  married  the  Welsh  Nest,  by  way  of  precaution. 

Their  son,  William  de  Braose,  also  a  powerful  baron 
in  Devon,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II,  Richard, 
and  J ohn,  and  died  in  exile  in  1 2 1 0.  His  son  Giles,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  succeeded,  and  dying  in  1215  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Reginald.  In  his  time  occurs  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  castle.  In  1219,  4  Henry  III,  the 
Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  is  directed  to  give  immediate 
aid  to  Reginald  de  Braose  “  ad  castrum  suum  de  Buetto 
firmandum  et  fossatum  et  trencheyas  ibidem  faciendas 
contra  inimicos  nostros.”  Also  12  Sept.  1223,  7  Henry 
III,  the  king  directs  all  the  sheriffs  of  England,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  of  Stafford,  Salop,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
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and  Hereford,  who  probably  had  already,  being  near, 
discharged  their  duty,  to  raise  men  and  march  to 
Gloucester,  the  reason  being  the  king’s  sure  informa¬ 
tion  that  Reynold  de  Braose  was  besieged  in  his  castle 
of  Builth  by  Llewelyn  and  a  multitude  of  armed  men. 
What  the  result  was,  is  unknown,  but  some  years  later, 
in  July  1260,  after  De  Braose’s  death,  when  the  castle 
was  in  charge  of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Llewelyn.  Roger  was  in  London,  and  as 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  been  at  his  post  he  had  a  regu¬ 
lar  remission  in  form,  stating  that  he  was  attending 
Parliament  by  special  precept.  It  is  stated  therein 
that  he  held  the  castle  “  ex  ballio”  by  deputation  from 
Prince  Edward.  In  August,  Llewelyn  was  still  in  pos¬ 
session,  and  there  remains  a  precept  on  the  subject, 
directed  to  Richard  de  Clare  and  others. 

Reginald  de  Braose,  who  was  lord  during  the  siege 
of  1223,  is  generally  stated  to  have  died  in  1221,  which 
seems  disproved  by  Rymer’s  record.  He  died,  how¬ 
ever,  about  that  time,  and  was  followed  by  William 
his  son,  who  in  1229  was  hanged,  according  to  the 
Welsh,  by  Llewelyn.  On  his  death  leaving  only  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  crown  took  the  castles,  and  they  were  granted 
to  Prince  Edward,  who  held  them  in  1254,  when  his 
father  renewed  the  grant. 

5  Edward  I  some  question  arose  about  certain  tythes 
held  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Brecon  under  William, 
William  his  son,... and  Reginald  de  Braose,  Lords  of 
Builth,  and  it  appears  from  a  later  entry,  13  Edward 
I,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  find  a  chapel  or  chantry 
within  the  castle,  then  called  “the  King’s .  Castle.” 
25  Edward  I  John  Giffard  was  custos,  and  his  allow¬ 
ance  was  reduced  by  the  treasury  because  it  was  more 
than  was  usual. 

1 7  Edward  II,  1324,  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  castle 
for  the  Crown.  The  castle  yard  and  curtilage  were 
worth  per  annum  12 d.,  and  there  were  40  acres  in 
demesne  of  arable  at  3d.  per  acre,  total  10s.  Also  10 
acres  of  meadow  at  12c?.,  total  10s.  Also  the  “com- 
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munitas  patriae,”  hangers  on  outside  the  vill,  paid  the 
king  every  second  year,  for  all  services  and  annual 
rents,  10  cows  or  20  marcs  in  money  at  the  lord’s  plea¬ 
sure,  that  is,  6s.  8 d.  for  each  cow,  its  money  value  at 
that  time.  Rents  of  assize  in  Lanveir  70s.,  probably 
from  75  burgesses.  A  ferry  4s.  per  annum.  The  land 
of  Talevan,  in  the  king’s  hands,  2s.  The  land  of  Tyr 
Maukyn,  2s.  Pannage  of  hogs,  20s.  The  king  had 
there  four  mills,  each  at  10s.  No  villenage  there.  All 
pleas  and  perquisites  of  the  court  merchant  in  Lanveir 
57s.  per  annum.  Pleas  and  payments  of  the  courts 
“  patriae,”  1 7s.  Ammobrages,  13s.  4 d.  No  royalties, 
villenage,  demesne,  or  other  outgoings.  No  profits  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  king  in  Builth  save  the  above. 

Llanfair  ym  Muallt  is  St.  Mary’s  in  Builth,  the  Welsh 
name  of  the  town.  Ammobrage  is  thought  by  Spel- 
man  to  be  the  same  with  Chevage,  a  poll-tax  paid  by 
villeins  to  their  lord.  Jones,  the  Brecknock  historian, 
gives  it  a  Welsh  etymology,  and  makes  it  a  sort  of 
excise. 

The  importance  of  these  frontier  castles  naturally 
ceased  after  the  settlement  of  Wales  by  3  Edward  I, 
and  the  Crown  no  longer  cared  to  retain  them.  9  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  Builth  Castle  was  vested  in  Eubolo  le 
Strange  and  Alesia  his  wife,  and  14  Edward  III  Thos. 
de  Bradestan,  Banneret,  had  “  Thlanver”  Castle,  pro¬ 
bably  “  Blaenlleveny,”  and  the  Lordship  of  Builth. 

16  Edward  III,  1342-3,  Gilbert  Talbot,  Justiciary 
of  South  Wales,  was  directed  to  raise  levies  in  the 
divisions  of  Builth,  Ewias-Lacy,  and  Ewias-Harold,  and 
similar  precepts  were  issued  in  1367. 

34  Edward  III,  1360-1,  Roger  de  Mortimer  held  the 
castle  and  cantred  of  Builth,  and  5  Richard  II,  Edward 
Earl  of  March  and  Philippa  his  wife  held  Bewolthe  or 
Beult  Castle,  as  did  Earl  Roger,  their  successor,  22 
Richard  II.  On  the  attainder  of  the  Mortimers  the 
castle  fell  to  the  crown,  and  so  remained  till  granted 
away  by  Charles  II,  since  which  it  has  passed  through 
many  hands. 
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The  Castle,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  was  a 
Norman  fortress,  constructed  and  held  by  the  Norman 
Lords  of  Brecknock,  and  regard  being  had  to  its  posi¬ 
tion  upon  an  exposed  and  very  dangerous  frontier,  its 
walls  and  towers  must  have  been  planned  with  some 
skill,  and  executed  with  great  passive  strength.  But 
of  these  works  in  masonry,  scarce  a  trace  now  remains 
above  ground,  and  the  site  of  a  fortress  which  could 
hold  Llewelyn  and  his  armed  Welshmen  in  check,  pro¬ 
bably  for  several  weeks,  is  now  indicated  by  heaps  of 
earth  of  a  rather  remarkable  character,  and  which  from 
their  position  and  size  make  a  feature  in  the  outline  of 
the  town  from  whatever  point  beheld. 

Moreover  these  earthworks,  which  have  survived  the 
masonry  that  for  so  many  centuries  crowned  their  sum¬ 
mits,  are,  it  is  evident,  of  far  earlier  date  than  the  Nor¬ 
man  work,  and  have  only  in  these  latter  times  re¬ 
sumed  much  of  the  appearance  which  they  originally 
presented. 

For  they  resemble  in  their  general  features  and  in 
their  details,  those  earthworks  nearer  to,  or  within  the 
English  border,  asWigmore,  Richard’s  Castle,. Kilpeck, 
and  Ewias-Harold,  which  again  resemble  those  of  War¬ 
wick,  Leicester,  Bedford,  and  Towcester,  the  dates  and 
authors  of  which  are  on  record,  and  all  of  which,  wher¬ 
ever  situated,  are  quite  unlike  the  grand  hill-camps  so 
common  on  the  border,  and  usually  attributed  to  the 
British. 

Hence  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  works  such  as 
these  at  Builth.  Not  only  as  regards  the  English  part 
of  the  community  is  there  the  presumption,  amounting 
to  demonstration,  that  they  were  the  work  of  their 
proper  ancestors,  but,  what  is  of  interest  to  all,  it  is 
possible  to  fix  an  approximate  date  to  their  construc¬ 
tion,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  larger  and 
probably  older  hill-camps. 

The  town  of  Builth  stands  in  the  north-eastern 
quarter  of  Brecknock,  in  the  Hundred  of  its  name,  just 
upon  a  bold  curve  of  the  Wye,  which  escaping  from  the 
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deep  valley  in  which  it  descends  from  Rhayader  Gwy, 
and  about  to  plunge  into  that  by  which  it  reaches  the 
more  open  country  near  Glasbury  and  Hay,  here  tra¬ 
verses  a  broad  expanse  of  mead  overlooked  by  the  town, 
and  to  which  it  not  improbably  gave  origin. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town,  and  like  it  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  above  and  as  many  distant  from  the  river, 
is  placed  the  castle.  It  commands  a  considerable 
view  towards  the  north,  and  was  within  an  easy  ride  of 
Payn’s  Castle  and  other  fortresses  upon  the  middle 
Wye  and  the  Usk.  It  stands  upon  a  bank  falling 
steeply  towards  the  north  of  the  river,  and  though 
higher  on  all  sides  than  the  adjacent  ground,  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  an  easy  ascent  from  the  south,  on  which 
side  was  its  entrance. 

The  castle  occupied  a  plot  of  ground  nearly  circular, 
being  about  180  yards  north  and  south,  by  190  yards 
east  and  west.  Its  principal  feature  is  a  conical  mound, 
table-topped,  wholly  artificial,  60  feet  diameter  at  the 
top,  200  feet  diameter  from  the  centre  of  the  circum¬ 
scribing  ditch,  and  from  the  bottom  of  that  ditch  60 
feet  high.  The  ditch  is  carried  all  round  from  100  to 
120  feet  broad,  being  narrowest  towards  the  north,  the 
side  naturally  strong.  For  about  four-fifths  of  its  cir¬ 
cumference  to  the  south,  the  mound  is  covered  by  two 
curved  platforms,  convex  towards  the  field,  and  con¬ 
cave  towards  the  rear.  That  on  the  sojuth-east  is  the 
larger,  and  from  60  to  90  feet  broad  and  400  feet  long. 
That  on  the  west  is  30  to  35  feet  broad  and  200  feet  long. 
They  are  separated  by  a  deep  trench  about  100  feet 
broad,  which  connects  the  inner  with  the  outer  ditch. 
At  their  other  or  northern  extremities  the}7  end  more 
gradually,  but  leave  the  northern  front  of  the  mound 
uncovered.  These  platforms  are  in  their  rear  about  30 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  of  which  they  form 
the  counterscarp,  and  consequently  about  30  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  mound.  They  slope  gently  outwards. 
The  western  platform  has  along  its  inner  edge  a  narrow 
steep  bank  about  6  feet  high.  This  could  scarcely  have 
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carried  a  palisade,  there  being  no  space  for  a  walk  be¬ 
hind  it.  It  looks  more  as  though  it  had  been  thrown 
up  during  a  siege,  to  cover  those  who  proposed  to  storm 
the  mound.  ~  ■  '  ’  r  ~  • 

Outside  and  in  front  of  these  platforms  is  a  ditch 
of  from  70  to  100  feet  broad,  and  15  to  25  feet  deep. 
It  covers  the  southern  four-fifths  of  the  work,  but  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  where  the  platforms  cease,  it  is  con¬ 
tinued  into  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  ditch. 

Finally,  encircling  the,  whole,  is.  a  bank  upon  the 
edge  of  the  outer  ditch,  of  variable  height  and  thick¬ 
ness,  sometimes  narrow  and  from  5  to  6  feet  high,  in 
other  parts  expanded  into  a  platform  of  from  12  to  20 
feet.  This  bank  subsides  into  the  natural  slope  of  the 
ground,  which  is  very  steep  towards  the  north  only. 

Although  but  one  small  fragment  of  masonry  remains 
above  ground,  there  are  traces  of  walls  where  the  foun¬ 
dations  have  been  dug  up,  and  here  and  there  are  heaps 
which  probably  cover  the  remains  of  towers.  There 
was  evidently  a  central  tower  or  keep,  circular  or  many- 
sided,  covering  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  probably*  like 
Bronllys,  of  early  English  or  late  Norman  date.  The 
north  slope  of  the  mound,  covered  only  by  the  ditch 
and  bank,  formed  part  of  the  enceinte,  as  at  Berkhamp- 
sted,  and  from  the  keep  descended  eastwards  a  curtain, 
of  which  a  part  remains,  which  crossed  the  ditch,  and 
evidently  was  carried  along  the  platform  so  as  to  include 
it.  There  are  upon  it  two  small  mounds,  which  seem 
to  have  been  towers  flanking  the  entrance.  How  this 
curtain  was  continued,  whether  it  was  confined  to  the 
east  platform  or  whether  it  traversed  the  cross  ditch, 
and  included  the  west  platform,  is  uncertain.  In  either 
case  it  must  have  finally  turned  inwards,  crossed  the 
inner  ditch,  and  reascended  the  mound  to  abut  upon  the 
keep  tower.  The  castle  seems  to  have  been  composed 
of  a  keep  and  a  single  ward,  and  probably  owed  much 
of  its  strength  against  a  sudden  attack  to  its  contracted 
area.  The  ditches  are  far  above  any  source  of  water  from 
adjacent  ground.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
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more  or  less  wet,  probably  from  ponds  or  the  rain 
water.  The  cross  ditch  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
ditches  are  still  boggy,  and  would  form  a  small  pool, 
but  for  a  drain  which  has  been  cut  in  the  outer  bank. 

The  approach  seems  to  have  lain  through  the  town 
of  Builth  along  an  existing  road,  and  to  have  reached 
the  outer  barrier  where  the  ditch  is  partially  filled  up 
on  the  eastern  side ;  thence  crossing  the  platform, 
where  there  seems  to  have  been  a  causeway  across  the 
inner  ditch,  and  no  doubt  from  it  a  flight  of  steps  up 
the  mound.  G-  T.  C. 

1878. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PATRICIO, 

(Read  at  the  Knighton  Meeting.) 

The  little  mountain  church  of  St.  Patricio,  about  four 
or  five  miles  from  Crickhowel,  is  not  a  church  of  great 
antiquity ;  perhaps  not  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  or  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  nave  and  chancel  only,  the  former  56  feet  in 
length  internally,  by  17  feet  in  width;  the  latter  25  feet 
3  inches  in  length  by  16  feet  in  width.  The  south 
porch  contains  a  stoup  on  the  east  side.  The  arch  of 
the  door  is  obtusely  pointed  with  a  plain,  hollow  archi¬ 
trave  moulding.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  contains 
a  square-headed  window  of  three  semicircular-headed 
lights  with  a  square  hood-mould  over,  and  a  little  win¬ 
dow  lighting  the  rood-loft.  The  north  wall  of  the  nave 
is  externally  covered  with  plaster  and  whitewash.  No 
appearance  of  windows  or  a  doorway  is  exhibited  on  this 
side.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  on  the  north  side, 
is  a  square-headed  window.  The  walls  are  without 
buttresses.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  bell-cot. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  obtuse-arch 
doorway  and  two  square-headed  windows  without  hood- 
mouldings.  The  east  window  consists  of  two  plain, 
pointed  lights  with  an  obtuse-arched  hood-moulding 
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over,  with  square  returns ;  the  one  carved  with  a  four- 
leafed  flower,  the  other  with  a  rose.  The  north  wall  of 
the  chancel  has  no  window ;  but  in  a  projection,  2  feet 
3^  inches  wide  externally,  containing  the  stairs  of  the 
rood-loft,  is  a  small  window  to  light  them. 

Rude,  and  of  the  most  unpretending  character  as  to 
its  external  features,  the  church  is  internally  most 
interesting.  The  font  is  of  a  circular,  cup-like  shape, 
on  a  short,  cylindrical  shaft  on  a  circular  base.  This 
font,  apparently  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the  relic 
of  a  pre-existing  church,  perhaps  the  one  from  which 
Archbishop  Baldwin  started  on  his  preaching  in  aid  of 
the  Crusades.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  waggon  or 
cradle-framed  roof. 

The  doorway  to  the  steps  is  a  plain  four-centred  arch¬ 
doorway  with  a  hollow  architrave  moulding.  The  rood- 
loft,  elaborately  carved  in  front,  is  4  feet  in  width  ;  but 
the  flooring  is  out  of  repair.  Under  the  rood-loft  are 
two  ancient  altars  of  stone,  the  only  rood-loft  altars  I 
have  found  in  situ.1  That  on  the  north  side  is  4  feet 
4  inches  in  length,  by  1  foot  7  inches  in  width.  The 
altar-slab  is  supported  on  a  mass  of  plain  masonry,  and 
two  of  the  five  crosses  are  plainly  visible.  The  altar  on 
the  south  side  is  5  feet  5  inches  by  2  feet  4  inches  in 
width. 

The  chancel  has  an  under-drawn  plaster  ceiling,  and 
contains  the  old  altar-rails  of  circa  1640.  Two  plain 
brackets  for  images  project  from  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel.  These  are  only  14  inches  from  the  pavement. 
The  Commandments  are  painted  on  one  of  the  walls,  in 
black-letter  characters. 

There  is  a  most  singular  adjunct  to  this  little  church, 
at  the  west  end, — a  structure  apparently  more  ancient 
than  the  present  church  which  it  adjoins.  This  struc- 

1  The  only  other  rood-loft  altars  I  have  met  with,  are  two  in  front 
of  the  rood-loft  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp.  These  are 
of  wood  ;  and  from  the  sculptured  foliage  in  front,  I  think  they  are 
not  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
circa  a.d.  1700. 
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ture,  I  imagine,  was  a  reclusorium,  or  domus  inclusi,  the 
residence  of  a  recluse  or  anchorite.  Internally  it  mea¬ 
sures,  from  east  to  west,  18  feet ;  from  north  to  south, 
10  feet  4  inches.  At  the  south-east  end  is  an  altar, 
6  feet  long  by  2  feet  4  inches  in  width.  The  slab  is 
supported  on  a  mass  of  masonry.  Above  this  altar  is  a 
window  looking  into  the  nave  of  the  church.  North  of 
this  altar,  in  the  east  wall,  is  a  cinquefoil-headed  recess 
for  an  image.  This  structure  has  a  plain  but  good 
wooden  roof.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  is  a 
window,  apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  at 
the  west  end  is  a  window  of  a  single  light,  simply 
pointed,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the  west  end  is 
now  a  modern  fireplace.  Whether  this  superseded  a 
more  ancient  fireplace  I  cannot  say. 

This  little  church  with  its  reclusorium,  domus  inclusi, 
or  anchorite’s  cell  (for  such  I  take  the  appendage  at  the 
west  end  to  be),  exhibits  no  less  than  three  stone  altars, 
two  of  them  being  the  only  instances  I  have  met  with, 
except  those  I  have  alluded  to  in  a  note,  of  the  rood- 
loft  altars. 

Math.  H.  Bloxam. 


A  PERFORATED  STONE  FOUND  IN  ANGLESEY. 

In  a  former  notice  of  early  British  habitations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gwna,  a  small  brook  in  the  county  of 
Anglesey,  I  had  occasion  to  state  that  along  its  course  a 
few  hut-remains  still  exist,  not  so  traceable  and  strongly 
marked  as  those  at  Dindryfal,  yet  in  some  instances 
easily  recognised  by  their  depressed  interiors  encom¬ 
passed  by  low  banks  of  earth  and  stones  grassed  over, 
out  of  which  occasionally  peeps  a  grey  boulder  or  two, 
more  clearly  indicating  their  presence.  These  vestiges 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  farmer  of  the  present 
day  points  to  places  on  his  meadows  whence  remnants 
of  walls  have  been  carted  off,  and  where  the  levelled 
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soil  conceals  beneath  its  surface  hut-floors  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  statement,  have  not  been  broken  or  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Whilst  digging  up  the  remains  of  one  of  these  dwell¬ 
ings,  higher  up  the  stream  than  Dindryfal,  on  a  farm 
called  Bodrwyn,  in  the  parish  of  Cerrig  Ceinwen,  the 
workmen  came  upon  the  perforated  stone  represented 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  which,  owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  its  use,  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  When  discovered  it  was  lying  horizontally  within 
the  hut,  near  to  its  wall,  embedded  in  ordinary  brown 
soil,  and  turfed  over.  It  appears  to  have  been  shaped 
out  of  a  slab  of  coarse  freestone,  six  inches  thick,  the 
faces  of  which  have  been  very  sparingly  and  partially 
touched  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Six  inches  of  its 
base,  or  broader  end,  have  been  left  in  their  primitive 
roughness,  as  if  the  chisel er’s  design  was  to  insert  it  so 
deep  in  masonry  or  in  the  ground,  leaving  eighteen 
inches  of  its  upper  part  exposed.  Its  sides  have  been 
more  carefully  reduced  to  their  present  form  with  the 
same  pointed  tool,  the  markings  of  which  correspond 
with  those  seen  on  stone  mortaria,  and  other  chiseled 
specimens  of  the  hut-period.  It  measures  twenty-four 
inches  in  length,  and  weighs  sixty  pounds.  It  is  ten 
inches  wide  at  its  base,  and  five  inches  wide  at  top. 
The  holes  have  been  countersunk,  or  wrought  from  op¬ 
posite  sides,  the  borings  meeting  roughly,  with  no  great 
precision,  in  the  centre.  Its  top  has  unfortunately 
been  broken  off, — an  accident  which  may  have  occurred 
during  the  operation  of  piercing,  because,  curiously 
enough,  at  this  part  of  the  stone  a  cup  two  inches  deep 
has  been  sunk  in  each  face,  as  if  with  the  intention  that 
the  two  should  meet  centrally  and  complete  the  per¬ 
foration.  At  present  they  are  short  of  being  united  by 
three  quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  far  from  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fracture  was  occasioned  by  an  effort  to 
penetrate  the  remaining  partition  of  stone.  The  holes, 
which  are  not  splayed,  are  unequal  in  size,  the  two 
lower  ones  measuring  respectively  three  inches  and  two 
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inches  in  diameter ;  the  cups,  or  upper  holes,  having  a 
diameter  of  two  inches  and  a  quarter. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  use  of  this  curious  object.  Unable  myself  to  offer 
a  satisfactory  conjecture,  I  gladly  resign  speculation  to 
others,  observing  only  that  the  smallness  of  its  size,  and 
the  place  where  it  was  found,  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
its  being  a  sepulchral  or  monumental  slab,  such  as  the 
perforated  stones  of  Cornwall  are  supposed  to  have  been ; 
described  by  Mr.  Blight  in  the  October  number  of  our 
Journal  for  the  year  1864.  Within  the  same  circle  were 
found  shells,  a  full-sized  stone  mortar,  and  a  large  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  glain  neidr  class  of  beads,  broken  under 
the  pick,  indicating  by  their  presence  that  the  place  of 
its  discovery  was  of  a  domestic  character,  and  not  one 
of  sepulture. 

When  first  looked  at,  the  stone  might  strike  the 
observer  as  contrived  for  the  support  of  iron  bars,  say 
one  side  of  a  primitive  fire-dog,  or  for  a  grating  of  some 
kind, — a  supposition  which,  if  entertained,  would  in¬ 
volve  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  sustainer,  not 
yet  met  with. 

The  small  cupped  stone  which  next  appears  in  the 
engraving  is  one  of  several  of  the  kind  found  during 
similar  clearances,  and  was  picked  up  in  the  same  hut  as 
the  object  just  described.  A  fellow  specimen  was  obtained 
at  Caerleb.  The  use  of  this  and  of  its  companion  stones 
is  obscure  ;  the  shallowness  and  width  of  its  hollow, 
only  one  inch  in  depth,  and  barely  three  inches  across 
its  orifice,  rendering  it  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  a 
mortar.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  stone  itself  is  not 
more  than  eight  inches.  For  want  of  a  better  conjec¬ 
ture,  I  may  say  that  if  fixed  surface-deep  in  the  ground, 
it  might  have  answered  the  purpose  of  a  hinge  or  lower 
support  of  a  wicket  or  door,  its  cup  being  the  receptacle 
of  the  wooden  pivot  on  which  the  wicket  turned.  This 
pivot-method  of  swinging  gates  was  common  in  Roman 
times,  and  in  the  present  day  is  often  adopted  in  this 
county. 
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The  above  objects  were  discovered  near  to  the  main 
course  of  the  Gwna,  where  it  forms  the  north-western 
boundary  of  Bodrwyn  Farm.  The  celt  represented  in 
the  next  Plate  was  picked  up  on  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  same  land,  near  to  a  brook  recognised  as  the 
boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Cerrig  Ceinwen  and 
Llangristiolus.  A  few  years  ago  this  watercourse,  where 
it  ciosses  the  public  road,  intersected  a  plot  of  ground 
encumbered  with  stones  and  Cyclopean  remains,  the 
object  of  which  was  unintelligible  to  my  informant;  but 
which,  from  his  description,  I  infer,  marked  the  site  of 
a  British  settlement  of  some  kind,  the  extent  of  which 
is  unknown.  About  four  years  ago  these  obstacles  to 
tillage  were  removed,  during  the  clearance  of  which  the 
single  curiosity  noticed  by  the  workmen  was  a  small 
cist  of  stones  containing  ashes  described  as  hard  and 
slaggy*  When  the  field  was  subsequently  harrowed, 
the  celt  came  to  view ;  and  until  lately  was  cherished 
by  its  finder  as  an  implement  of  gold,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  its  oxide  coating.  A  reference  to  the 
engraving  will  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
side-loop,  which  is  wanting,  it  is  an  ordinary  example 
of  that  class  of  weapons  known  as  paalstabs.  A  bronze 
implement  precisely  similar  in  pattern  was  found  on 
Pendinas  Hill,  near  to  Aberystwith,  and  is  figured  in 
Sir  S.  B.  Meyrick’s  History  of  Cardiganshire.  Its 
flanges  and  stop-ridge  are  prominent,  and  the  latter  is 
ornamentally  strengthened  by  a  mid-rib  extending 
down  each  of  its  faces.  Its  greatest  length  is  six  inches 
and  three  quarters ;  its  width  at  the  broad  end,  two 
niches  and  three  quarters;  and  its  weight,  fourteen 
ounces  and  a  half.  The  pale  coloured  bronze  of  which 
it  is  composed  is  somewhat  roughly  cast,  exhibiting  air¬ 
holes  or  porosities  on  its  surface ;  and  the  weapon  is 
seamed,,  especially  between  its  flanges  and  on  either 
side  of  its  mid-ribs,  with  scores  or  incisions  represent- 
ing,  as  I  suppose,  the  unerased  marks  of  the  workman’s 
chisel  inside  of  the  mould,  which  from  this  circumstance 
I  conjecture  was  of  stone.  It  appears  to  have  under- 
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gone  a  partial  dressing  when  fresh  from  its  matrix. 
One  side  of  the  tang  bears  'unmistakable  traces  of  a 
chisel,  where  the  superfluous  casting  of  the  duct  was 
struck  off. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pub¬ 
lished  instances  of  celt  discoveries  in  Wales,  are  referred 
to  Mr.  Way’s1  memoir  on  the  subject,  and  to  other  inte¬ 
resting  papers2  contained  in  our  Journal,  whence  some 
of  the  following  particulars  relating  to  Anglesey  are 
derived.  Mr.  Rowlands,  in  his  Mona  Antiqua  (second 
edition,  p.  86),  states  that  in  his  day  these  weapons 
were  frequently  found  in  Anglesey,— as,  indeed,  in 
all  Wales, — a  fact  implying,  as  he  observes,  “that  they 
were  very  common  and  of  general  use”.  He  instances 
the  discovery  of  a  parcel  of  them  beneath  a  stone  near 
to  the  sea-shore,  in  the  parish  of  Llanidan,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  a  place  known  as  Maes  Mawrgad,  or  the 
great  battle-field.  These  are  represented  as  having 
loops  and  sockets,  rude  drawings  of  which  are  given  in 
his  second  Plate.  He  notices  another  without  a  socket 
in  his  own  collection,  seemingly  a  paalstab  of  small  size 
(four  inches  and  three  quarters  long),  having  a  side- 
loop,  but  does  not  say  where  it  was  found.  A  deposit 
of  many  of  these  axe-heads  is  reported,  on  good  author¬ 
ity,  to  have  been  met  with  at  the  Perthi  Duon  Crom¬ 
lech,  specimens  of  which,  I  was  told  many  years  ago, 
were  conveyed  to  Maes  y  Porth,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Rev.  E.  Lloyd,  formerly  rector  of  Aberffraw. 

Two  paalstabs  figured  and  described  by  Mr.  Wynn 
Williams  in  the  July  number  of  the  Archceologia  Cam- 
brensis  for  the  year  1867,  were  obtained  in  a  field  near 
to  Llanidan  Lodge,  and  are  now  in  Lord  Poston’s  col¬ 
lection.  They  differ  in  size  and  pattern.  The  larger 
one  is  a  looped  specimen  with  a  plain  mid-rib.  The 
smaller  one  has  simply  flanges  and  a  stop-ridge. 

The  late  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  became  possessor 
of  a  bronze  celt  found  amongst  various  bronze  objects 

1  Arch.  Gamb.,'  Third  Series,  vol.  ii. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  ix ;  Fourth  Series,  vol.  ii. 
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at  Ty  Mawr  on  Holyhead  mountain,  a  place  celebrated 
for  the  number  of  its  British  remains. 

Two  paalstabs  came  to  light  in  ploughing  a  field  at 
Bhos  y  Gad,  near  the  Llanfair  station,  and  were  in  the 
keeping  of  the  late  Bev.  Hugh  Jones,  D.D.,  Beet  or  of 
Beaumaris.  Of  these  the  larger  implement  had  a  loop 
at  the  side  and  the  smaller  one  was  without  that  ap¬ 
pendage,  repeating  in  this  respect  the  find  near  Llan- 
idan  Lodge. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  picked  up  at 
Bodrwyn  in  1869.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above 
instances  most  of  the  celts  are  of  the  paalstab  type, 
supposed  to  be  the  earlier  form  of  the  weapon. 

•  Such  is  the  list  of  recorded  bronze  celt1  finds  in  An¬ 
glesey,  doubtless  conveying  to  us  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  their  frequency,  because  antiquities  of  this  class 
it  is  well  known,  so  readily  find  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  dealers  and  thence  into  museums  or  the  cabinets  of 
private  collectors,  where  it  often  happens  they  lie  neg¬ 
lected  and  half  forgotten  by  their  owners  and  unknown 
to  the  public.  The  variety  of  sizes,  forms,  and  patterns 

of  bronze  celts  in  Wales,  and  the  discovery  of  moulds 
for  the  casting  of  them  at  Bangor  and  in  Anglesey,  sug¬ 
gest  to  us  how  numerous  they  must  at  one  time ’have 
been.  Mr.  Way  relates  the  curious  history  of  two 
moulds  and  a  paalstab  found  together  at  Danesfield, 
Bangor,  none  of  which  perfectly  assorted.  The  paal¬ 
stab,  although  similarly  fashioned,  did  not  exactly  fit 
either  mould.  Had  these  implements  been  less  frequent 
we  may  imagine  that  the  paalstab  would  have  shown 
itself  to  have  been  a  casting  produced  by  either  of  them. 
In  1846  a  remarkable  matrix  of  stone  was  discovered 
on  a  spot  between  Bordwrdyn  and  Tre  Ddafydd,  a  place 
less  than  two  miles  distant  from  Bodrwyn,  a  circum- 

1  Four  beautiful  stone  celts  found  in  Anglesey  (one  of  flint,  eight 
inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  remarkably  perfect)  are  preserved 
by  Mr.  Prichard  at  Llwydiarth  Esgob,  sketches  of  which  were  some 
years  ago  forwarded  to  the  late  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Camlren- 
sis,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 
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stance  which  might  lead  us  to  expect  a  resemblance  of 
model,  at  least  between  the  Bodrwyn  weapon  and  the 
Bodwrdyn  mould,  and  yet  two  could  not  be  more  dis¬ 
similar.  The  paalstab  is  without  a  loop  and  the  Bod¬ 
wrdyn  mould  is  designed  to  produce  a  socketed  celt 
with  the  uncommon  number  of  two  side  loops.  From 
incidents  such  as  these  we  may  argue  that  the  celt  was 
a  common  implement  in  Anglesey,  and  to  think  other¬ 
wise,  because  it  is  not  seen  in  greater  numbers,  would 
be  tantamount  to  supposing  that  the  axe-head  of  the 
present  day  is  not  in  general  use,  because  rarely  met 
with  in  our  fields. 

Referring  to  the  Gwna  and  its  hut-remains,  I  may 
relate  the  experience  of  a  farmer  years  ago  whilst  drain¬ 
ing  some  waste  land  lower  down  the  stream  than  Din- 
dryfal.  The  surface  of  the  meadow  subjected  to  this 
treatment  presented  many  inequalities,  but  not  such 
as  to  disclose  the  extent  of  the  remains  lying  beneath 
it.  During  their  progress  the  drainers  had  to  cut 
through  filled  up  ditches,  rude  stone  work,  and  floors  of 
cytiau  or  huts,  the  recurrence  of  which  led  them  at 
last  to  perceive  that  they  were  intersecting  several  small 
enclosures,  each  containing  the  foundation  courses  of 
two  or  more  dwellings,  and  each  group  of  cots  sur¬ 
rounded  externally  by  its  own  protecting  fosse.  These 
enclosures,  supposed  to  be  three  or  four  in  number, 
were  roughly  estimated  at  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  narrator,  however,  was  not  quite  clear 
about  their  forms,  which  were  not  strictly  regular.  In 
some  instances  the  hut  floors  were  flagged.  Seven  or 
eight  mill-stones  with  mortaria  and  fragments  of  pot¬ 
tery  came  to  light,  the  greater  number  of  which  were 
discovered  in  the  ditches.  The  meadow  being  a  part 
of  Trefeilir  many  of  the  quern  stones  were  conveyed  to 
Henblas,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Evans,  its  late  proprietor. 
The  farmer  wound  up  his  reminiscence  by  saying  that 
the  probable  use  of  the  ditches  was  to  protect  the  in¬ 
mates  and  their  property  from  wild  beasts  ;  strong 
hurdles,  he  supposed,  or  pieces  of  timber  thrown  across 
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these  defences,  serving  as  movable  bridges  where  cause¬ 
ways  were  not  used. 

A  closer  observation  on  his  part  might  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  paved  approaches  which  often  exist. 
The  security,  however,  afforded  by  defences  in  which 
water  formed  a  part,  and  the  ease  with  which  trenches 
might  have  been  sunk  in  meadow-land,  compared  with 
the  difficulty  and  labour  of  constructing  such  stone  walls 
as  would  have  been  equally  protective,  may  possibly 
account  for  the  number  of  circular  dwellings  in  Anglesey, 
near  to  streams  occupied  perhaps  at  a  time  when  Wales 
was  infested  by  wolves  and  other  predatory  animals.1 
The  mandate  of  Edward  I,  requiring  the  destruction  of 
wolves  in  the  bordering  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Hereford,  and  Salop,  and  the  traditional  inci¬ 
dent  in  Llewelyn  ab  Iorwerth’s  life,  whose  child  is  said 
to  have  been  rescued  from  a, wolf  by  liis  faithful  dog 
Gelert,  imply  that  this  animal  was  far  from  being  ex¬ 
tinct  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  probably  he 
continued  his  ravages  to  a  late  period. 

Hugh  Prichard. 


ON  SOME  OF  OUR  BRITISH  INSCRIPTIONS. 

As  I  have  been  asked  to  give  some  account  of  the  stone 
at  Pool  Park,  near  Hu  thin,  I  may  say  that  I  was  led  to 
look  for  a  Celtic  inscription  on  it  by  a  passage  in  a  let¬ 
ter  of  Edward  Lhwyd  s,  published  in  the  Arcliceologia 
Cambrensis,  1848,  p.  310,  which  shows  that  our  inde¬ 
fatigable  countryman  had  noticed  Ogmic  characters  on 
other  stones  as  well  as  on  this.  Having  met  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Cefn  at  Huthin  I  induced  him  to  come  with  me  to 
examine  the  stone.  The  result  was  that  we  took  a  careful 
rubbing  of  it,  the  reading  of  which  was  explained  by  him 
to  the  Association  at  Knighton,  and  has  found  its  way 
in  an  incorrect  form  into  the  October  No.  of  this  Journal. 

1  Surrounding  trenches,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  often  dis¬ 
cernible  ;  but  may  exist  unnoticed  in  many  instances,  especially  in 
peaty  soil. 

4th  ser.  von.  V. 
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The  Arch.  Carnb.  for  1855,  p.  116,  contains  a  drawing 
of  the  inscription,  which  the  editor  kindly  allows  me  to 
make  nse  of  here.  Now  this  drawing  would  seem  to 
read  similini  toyisaci,  for  the  peculiar  line  curving  off 
towards  the  left,  above  the  s,  turns  out  to  be  a  fault  in 
the  stone ;  and  in  this  I  think  Mr.  Thomas  agrees  with 
me, — at  any  rate  he  reads  s  for  a  part  of  Professor 
Westwood’s  peculiar  A.  In  the  next  place,  what  in  this 
drawing  appears  as  I  and  M,  are  to  be  joined,  though  it 
is  true  the  groove  forming  the  bottom  of  the  angle 
where  they  meet  gets  very  shallow.  Still  I  think  they 
fairly  form  a  conjoint  character  which  is  to  be  read  VM. 
Thus  the  inscription  would  read  : 

SVMILINI 

TOVISACI. 

As  to  the  Ogham,  it  reads  upwards  on  both  edges,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Fardel  Stone  in  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  left  edge  we  have  s...b . 1 . no,  or  s...b . 1 

. no.  Here  the  notches  for  the  vowels  have  disap¬ 
peared  ;  but  by  measuring  the  distances  I  find  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  I  should  be  right  in  reading  Subelino  or  Sub- 
ilinu.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  b;  and  this  proves 
that  the  confusion  of  m  and  b  is  not  of  modern  date  in 
Welsh.  The  possible  readings,  of  which  the  upper  are 
the  more  probable,  are  : 

sub®lin2. 

1  u 

On  the  other  edge  I  read  visaci,  which  is,  however,  ren¬ 
dered  a  little  difficult  by  the  notch  forming  a  and  the 
first  scoring  of  the  c  having  broken  into  one  gap  at  the 
edge ;  but  I  do  not  hold  this  reading  as  doubtful.  Of 
course  visaci  is  the  part  left  of  Tovisaci,  the  edge  having 
been  broken  off  where  the  To  should  stand.  Finally, 
as  to  Subelino  or  Subelinu,  o  and  u  are  found  used  in¬ 
differently  as  the  endings  of  the  genitive  of  the  early 
Welsh  declension  of  stems  in  u  :  e.  g.,  Trenagusu  on 
the  Cilgerran  Stone,  and  emereto  on  the  Cwm  Gloyn 
one.  In  Old  Irish  this  declension  also  makes  its  geni¬ 
tive  in  o  :  e.  g.,  Oingusso,  Fergusso,  the  genitives  of  Oin- 
gus  and  Fergus,  which  contain  the  same  -gus  as  the 
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Cilgerran  Stone  shows.  In  Irish  Ogham  this  ends  in 
-os,  as  in  Cunagusos,  which  is  in  later  Irish  Congusso, 
the  genitive  of  Congus.  Stokes  long  ago  equated  Fer¬ 
gus  with  Welsh  Gwmvst.  I  am  glad  to  add  that  Oin- 
gus  (now  Angus)  and  Congus  are  in  Welsh  respectively 
Ungust  (Lib.  Land.,  p.  201)  and  Cinust  (ibid.,  p.  73). 

This  Pool  Park  inscription  was  the  first  Ogham  for  me 
to  see,  and  is  still  the  only  one  known  in  North  Wales. 
Since  visiting  it,  I  have,  in  company  with  the  Pev.  John 
Jones  of  Ystrad  Meurig,  seen  all  those  known  in  South 
Wales,  and  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  pardon  my  men¬ 
tioning  a  few  of  them  here.  To  begin  with  the  stone  at 
Glanusk  Park,  it  has  on  it,  in  Ogham,  Turpili  or  Turpilli; 
and  also,  higher  up,  lluni, The  remains  of  Trilluni,  which 
occurs  in  Poman  characters  on  it  as  Triluni.  This  I  say 
with  much  diffidence,  for  the  Association  has  very  care¬ 
fully  examined  this  monument  only  twelve  months  ago. 

The  Llandawk  Stone  has  an  Ogham  all  round  its 
upper  part ;  but  I  am  sure  of  no  part  of  it  excepting 
magi  on  the  right  side.  Then  on  the  other  what  is 
tolerably  legible  seems  to  be  taqoledemu.  There  are 
more  traces,  but  the  stone  has  been  chipped,  trimmed, 
and  worn  off,  so  that  it  is,  I  fear,  hopeless  to  make  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Celtic  inscription.  Professor  Westwood’s 
account  of  this  stone  will  be  found  in  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis  for  1867,  p.  343.  The  ends  of  some  of  the 
Oghams  reach  into  the  Poman  letters  :  indeed,  one  of 
them  will  be  seen  reaching  into  the  middle  of  the  v  in 
the  drawing  accompanying ProfessorWestwood’s  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  what  is  one  to  say  of  the  accuracy  of  that  draw¬ 
ing  which  severs  the  Ogmic  character  in  question  from 
the  edge  of  the  stone,  and  ignores  the  rest  ?  It  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  Poman  characters  were  cut  before 
the  Oghams.  Besides  there  is  in  Poman  characters,  on 
the  edge  of  the  stone,  a  hic  iacit  not  hitherto  noticed. 

We  also  went  to  Caldy  Island,  and  found,  as  I  ex¬ 
pected,  traces  of  Ogham  all  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
stone ;  but  as  it  is  fixed  in  a  wall,  we  could  make  but 
little  of  it.  What  is  curious  about  this  stone  is  that 
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the  man  who  cut  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  front  of 
the  stone  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  should  recognise  or  continue  the  Celtic  inscription 
in  his  Latin, which  runs  thus:  “Et  singnocrucis  in  illam 
fingsi  rogo  omnibus  ammulantibus  ibi  exorent  pro  anima 
catuoconi.”  Of  course  those  who  belie  re  the  Celtic 
method  of  writing  to  have  been  exclu  sively  pre-Christian 
will  have  other  accounts  to  give  of  this  matter.  But 
the  Lianarth  Cross,  I  think,  confirms  my  view.  On 
the  shaft  of  the  cross,  in  Hiberno-Saxon  characters,  we 
read  Gurliir-t,  or  some  such  name ;  and  on  the  right 
arm  of  the  cross,  on  the  angle  of  the  stone,  there  are 
four  Ogmic  strokes  which,  read  downwards  with  the 
proper  name,  make  C.  Gurhir-t ;  that  is,  Croc  Gurhir-t, 
i.  e.,  Gurhir-t’s  cross.”  I  find  no  reason  to  believe 
there  ever  were  more  Ogmic  characters  on  the  stone. 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Westwood’s  in 
the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  1860,  p.  52,  we  made 
inquiries  at  Cwm  Gloyn,  near  Nevern,  and  accidentally 
discovered  the  stone  of  Vitalianus  used  as  a  gate-post 
as  you  turn  from  the  Cardigan  road  to  go  to  Cwm 
Gloyn  farm.  It  reads  in  Homan 

VITALIANE 

EMEKETO 

and  in  Celtic,  Vitaliani  most  accurately  cut  and -spaced 
on  the  angle  on  the  right,  near  the  top  of  the  stone. 
This  is  about  two  miles  from  Nevern,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  stone  has  ever  stood  in  Nevern  church¬ 
yard.  Its  exact  position  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
since  the  date  of  Gough’s  Camden. 

Mr.  Jones  and  the  present  writer  spent  very  nearly 
a  whole  day  at  the  Cilgerran  Stone,  the  Homan  of 
which,  as  is  well  known,  reads,  “Trenegussi  Jili  Macu- 
treni  hie  iacit  ;  and  we  came  at  last  to  the  firm  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Celtic  reads,  “  Trenagusu  piaqi  Maqitreni ”, 
which  needs  no  comment.  The  Tren  family  has  its 
memory  perpetuated,  it  would  seem,  in  Penallt  Treini, 
the  name  of  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  to  the  Ogham  at  Clyde, i,  the  Roman  characters 
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read  ettern—  fili  victor;  and  the  Ogham  seems  to 
be  Ettern[o  maqi  \  V\ic\tor.  The  lacuna  is  owing  to  the 
top  of  the  stone  having  been  trimmed  off  to  hold  a  dial. 
However,  the  ends  of  the  three  strokes  for  v  are  still 
visible ;  and  as  far  as  we  could  calculate  the  distances, 
there  would  not  be  room  enough  for  Etterni ;  and  as 
for  the  first  E  in  the  Roman  inscription,  its  back  has 
just  been  trimmed  off,  leaving  only  the  three  horizontal 
lines  remaining.  It  is  owing  to  overlooking  this  that 
the  stone  has  been  hitherto  inaccurately  read. 

As  to  the  Bridell  Stone,  it  is  certainly  a  crux ;  but 
without  entering  into  details,  I  think  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  inclined  to  read  Nettnsagru  maqi  Mucoi  Bred. 
As  to  genitives  in  u,  we  have  already  mentioned  several 
instances,  among  which  Trenagusu  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
tested.  And  with  respect  to  the  scorings  which  are  here 
represented  by  hr,  there  are  certainly  six  on  the  right 
of  the  angle,  neither  more  nor  less ;  but  how  many  of 
them  are  produced  beyond  it,  I  cannot  venture  to  say 
with  any  confidence.  I  should  have  no  great  objection 
to  Mreci  instead  of  Bred ;  but  I  think  both  Ned  and 
Greci  are  unwarranted. 

Before  concluding  these  notes,  which  have  been 
penned  in  a  hurry,  I  may  say  that  I  lay  no  claim  what¬ 
soever  to  be  considered  an  archaeologist.  I  was  simply 
driven  to  examine  the  stones  for  myself,  as  I  had  got 
tired,  of  waiting  for  the  Association’s  promised  work  on 
the  inscribed  stones  of  Wales,  which  is,  among  other 
things,  to  serve  Welsh  philologists  as  a  corpus  inscrip- 
tionum.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  intended  to  pub¬ 
lish,  without  further  scrutiny,  any  of  our  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions  from  the  rubbings  or  drawings  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  used  for  this  Journal.  Were  it 
so,  I  should  protest  against  it,  as  many  of  them  are 
inaccurate.  On  the  other  hand,  no  mere  publishing  of 
readings,,  however  correct,  will  ever  make  up  for  the 
want  which  we  feel  of  good  and  trustworthy  drawings 
or  photographs  of  the  stones  themselves.  May  this  be 
ere  long  adequately  met  by  the  work  proposed ! 

Rliyl:  1873.  John  Riiys. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  MAELOR  GYMRAEG 
OR  BROMFIELD,  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  IAL 
OR  YALE,  AND  CHIRKLAND, 

IN  THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  POWYS  FADOG. 

( Continued  fromp.  320,  vol.  iv.) 


II.  CYNLLAITH. 

The  comot  of  Cynllaith  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Cyn- 
llaith  Owain,  alias  Cynllaith  Hingild,  and  Cynllaith 
Tir  Iarll. 

Cynllaith  Owain  formerly  belonged  to  Owain  Glyn- 
dwr ;  but  on  his  attainder  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown, 
where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  granted 
it,  together  with  Cynllaith  Tir  Iarll,  to  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester.  Subsequently  they  again  fell  to  the 
Crown;  and  the  following  lands  were  granted  (11 
James  I),  1614,  to  Owen  Vaughan  of  Llwydiarth,  Esq., 
viz.,  “all  those  clauses  and  lands  in  Cynllaith  Owain 
called  Rhos  Ddu,  Tir  Madog  ab  Gruffydd,  Perch  Kesles, 
and  other  lands  lately  in  the  possession  of  Maurice  ab 
Ieuan  ab  Howel  j1  the  lands  of  Bryn  y  Gadfa  and  Kirk- 
man  in  the  township  of  Lloran ;  all  those  profits  and 
commodities,  of  whatsoever  kind,  in  Cynllaith  Owain, 
called  customs,  ‘  Tretledame,  adde  Advocar  et  Ambor  et 
de  firma  Woodward  de  Cynllaith  Owain’;  and  the  mill 
formerly  in  the  tenure  of  Robert  ab  Edward ;  all  once 
possessed  by  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  (in  eseambio),  and 
formerly  the  property  of  Owain  Glyndwr  attainted.” 

These  lands  were  to  be  held  and  kept  by  Owen 
Vaughan,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  in  soccage,  as  of  the 

*  Maurice  ab  Ieuan  ab  Howel  ab  Iobrn  of  Llangedwyn,  second  son 
of  Madog  Cyffin  of  Lloran  Uchaf  in  Llansilin,  and  of  Cyffiu  in  the 
parish  of  Llangedwyn,  son  and  heir  of  Madog  Goch  ab  Ieuaf  ab 
Cuhelyn  of  Lloran  and  Llwyn  y  Maen.  His  eldest  son,  Hugh,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Wynns  of  Llangedwyn. 
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manor  of  East  Greenwich.1  Owen  Vaughan  married 
Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Maurice  ab  Robert 
of  Llangedwyn,  second  son  (by  Thomasine,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Ieuan  Llwyd  of  Abertanad)  of  the  above 
mentioned  Maurice  ab  Ieuan  ab  Howel  ;  which,  no 
doubt,  was  the  cause  of  these  crown  lands  being  granted 
to  him. 

The  lordship  of  Cynllaith  Owain  now  belongs  to  Sir 
W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart. 

The  lordship  of  Tir  Iarll  was  seized  by  Roger  Morti¬ 
mer  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes, 
Llewelyn  and  Gruffydd,  and  eventually  fell  to  the 
Crown.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Chirk  Castle  family. 

The  comot  of  Cynllaith  contains  the  parish  of  Llan- 
silin,  and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Llangedwyn,  Llanar- 
mon  Mynydd  Mawr,  Llanarmon  Dyffryn  Ceiriog,  and 
Llangadwaladr. 

The  parish  of  Llansilin  is  divided  into  the  townships 
of  Bodlith,  Llan,  Lledrod,  Lloran,  Llys  Dunwallon, 
Moelfre,  Prif  Bwl],  Sycharth,  Sychdin  (which  is  in  the 
Lordship  of  Oswestry),  Rhiwlas  is  y  Foel,Rhiwlas  uwcli 
y  Foel,  and  Trefonnen. 

The  parish  of  Llangedwyn  is  divided  into  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Llangedwyn  and  Ysgrwgan. 

The  parish  of  Llanarmon  Mynydd  Mawr  lies  partly 
in  the  comot  of  Cynllaith  and  partly  in  that  of  Moch- 
nant  is  Rhaiadr.  This  parish,  being  very  small,  is  not 
divided  into  townships. 

The  parish  of  Llanarmon  Dyffryn  Ceiriog  lies  also 
partly  in  the  comots  of  Cynllaith  and  Mochnant  is 
Rhaiadr.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  townships  of  Tre’r 
Llan,  Tref  Llywarch,  and  Lloran. 

The  parish  of  Llangadwaladr  lies  partly  in  the  comot 
of  Cynllaith  and  partly  in  that  of  Nanheudwy.  It  is 
divided  into  the  townships  of  Tre  ’r  Llan,  containing 
the  church,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  parish 
of  Llansilin;  and  the  townships  of  Tref  Geiriog  and 
Nant  Hir,  which  are  detached,  and  lie  three  miles  from 

1  Calendar  of  Valent  Bolls,  vol.  Gl,  p.  594,  pars  24. 
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tlie  church  (from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  parish 
of  Llansilin),  in  the  comot  of  Nanheudwy,  on  the  north 
of  the  river  Ceiriog. 

There  were  at  one  time  several  families  deducing 
their  descent  from  Einion  Efell,  Lord  of  Cynllaith,  settled 
in  this  comot,  whose  pedigrees  will  be  given  in  a  future 
chapter ;  but  we  shall  insert  here  the  pedigrees  of  the 
three  following  families  who  descend  in  the  legitimate 
line  from  Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn,  Prince  of  Powys. 


HENBLAS, 

IN  THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  RHIWLAS  UWCH  Y  FOEL. 

(Harl.  MS.  2299.) 

Einion  Fychan  or  Fach  ab  Einion  ab  Howel  ab  Cynwrig  ab= 
Llewelyn  ab  Madog  ab  Ieuaf  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Cynwrig  ab 
Cadwgan  ab  Rhiryd  ab  Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn,  Prince  of  Powys. 
Or,  a  lion  rampt.  gules,  armed  and  langued  azure 


Dajvid=Myfanwy,  d.  and  heiress  of  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  of  Rhiwlas 


Rhiwlas 


Ieuan  of=Catherine,  d.  of  Ieuan  ab  Einion  ab  Madog  Heddwch  ab  Meilir 
ab  Tangwel  ab  Tudor  ab  Ithel  ab  Idris  ab  Llewelyn  Eurdorchog, 
Lord  of  Ial  and  Ystrad  Alan.  Azure ,  a  lion  passant  gardant ; 
1  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  reflexed  over  his  back,  or1 


David  of = Jane,  d.  of  John2  ab  Maurice  Goch  of  Esqufnant,  ab  John  ab 
Rhiwlas  Gruftydd  ab  Ieuan  ab  Rhiryd  ab  Madog  ab  Cadwgan  ab  Gwenwys. 

Sable ,  three  horses’  heads  erased  argent 


1  Cambria  Triumph  aim,  by  Percy  Enderbye.  Cae  Cyriog  MS. 

3  John  ab  Maurice  Goch  was  of  Lloran  Ganol  in  the  parish  of 
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Edward  of  Rhiwla3=Catheriue,  d.  of  Ieuan  ab  Iolyn  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Iencyn 


David  of==Gwen,  d.  of  Gruffydd  Lewys  of  Golfa  in  Llansilin,  ab  Lewys  ab 
1  Owain  ab  Madog  ab  Ieuan  ab  Meredydd  ab  Gruffydd  Lloyd  of 
of  Main.  Argent,  a  lion  passant  sable,  in  a  border  indented  gules 


Rhiwlas 


Edward  Davies  of  Henblas=Margaret,  d.  of  William  Lloyd  ab  Rowland  ab 
in  Rhiwlas  Thomas  of  Coed  y  Rhygin  in  Trawsfynydd 


John  Davies  of  Henblas,  the 
antiquary, author  of  a  work  en¬ 
titled  A  Display  of  Heraldry, 
which  he  published  in  1716  at 
Shrewsbury 


Gwen,; 

coh. 


Jacob  Elizabeth,  =j=Edw.  Owen  of 
Rey-  coheiress 
nolds 
of  Chirk 


Glyn&Crogen 
Iddon  in  Nan- 
heudwy 


John  Reynolds  of  Oswestry. 
He  published  a  quarto  book 
of  pedigrees  in  1735 


Sarah  Owen,=pJohn  Edwards  of  Gallt 


heiress  of  y  Celyn,  Hendref  Brys, 
Glyn  &  Cro-  and  Plas  Iolyn,  in  Ys- 
gen  Iddon  pytty  Ieuan,  and  lord 
,  of  that  manor. 

John  Edwards  of  Gallt  y  Celyn,  High  ==  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Wm.  Powell,  D.D 
Sheriff  for  Denbighshire  in  a.d.  1742  Dean  of  St.  Asaph 


Edward  Edwards  of  Glyn,  etc.== 


John  Edwards  of  Glyn,  Gallt  y  Celyn,  etc.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ys- 
pytty  Ieuan.  He  married  Sarah,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Jenkyn 
Lloyd,  of  Clochfaen  and  Plas  Madog,  Esq.,  and  died,  s.  p.,  a.d.  1771. 


In  the  British  Museum  are  two  folio  and  two  quarto 
volumes  of  Welsh  pedigrees,  by  John  Davies  of  Rhiw- 
las  (Additional  MSS.  9864-7).  They  were  purchased  by 
the  late  Thomas  Pennant,  of  Downing  in  Tegeingl,  Esq., 
from  the  executors  of  David  Jones  of  Trefriw,  one  of 
the  earliest  printers  in  North  Wales,  who  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  fount  of  type  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris.  The  son  of  Mr.  Pennant,  David  Pennant  of 
Downing,  Esq.,  gave  them  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1835.  The  pedigrees  in  the  folio  volumes  are  brought 


Llansilin.  His  son  Ieuan,  for  some  offence  given  by  him  to  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  had  granted 
the  lordships  of  Denbigh,  Chirk,  and  Cynllaith,  had  his  estate  taken 
from  him,  and  granted  by  charter  to  John  Chaloner,  son  of  Robert 
Chaloner  ab  David  Chaloner  of  Denbigh.  Llewelyn,  another  son  of 
Maurice  Goch,  had  Esquinant,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Joneses  of 
that  place. 
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down  to  1700,1  and  are  of  great  value,  as  John  Griffith 
of  Cae  Cyriog,  Esq.,  and  John  Davies  of  Rhiwlas,  had 
access  to  the  now  lost  MSS.  of  Lewys  Dwnn.2 


RHIWLAS  UWCH  Y  FOEL. 


Ieuan  ab  Dafydd  ab  Gwyn  ab  Dafydd  Sant  ab  Ieuan  ab  Hywel  Goch== 
of  Moelfre,  ab  Dafydd  ab  Einion  ab  Cadwgan  ab  Rhiwallon  ab 
Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn.  Or,  a  lion  rampt.  gules 


Gruffydd=Mawd,  d.  of  Gruffydd  Fychan  ab  Gruffydd3  ab  Dafydd  Goch,Lord 
Gethin  j  of  Denbigh.  Sable ,  a  lion  rampt.  argent  in  a  border  engrailed  or 

Ieuan  Gethin  ==Mali,  d.  of  Adda  ab  Dafydd  ab  Adda  ab  Hywel  ab  Ieuaf  ab 
of  Cynllaith  j  Adda  ab  Awr  of  Trevor.  Party  per  bend  sinister,  ermine  and 

ermines,  a  lion  rampt.  or  in  a  border  gules 


I 

Meredydd: 


Catherine,  d.  of  Y  Dai4  of  Hirnant  in  Mechain  uwch 
Coed,abMadogLlvvyd  abDafyddFain  abDafydd  Welw 
ab  Dafydd  ab  Madog  Heddwch  ab  Meilyr  ab  Tangwel 
ab  Tudur  ab  Ithel  ab  Idris  ab  Llewelyn  Eurdorchog. 
Arms  as  before,  p.  24 


Iorwerth 
of  Glas- 
goed. 
(V.  p. 
27.) 


John  of  Dyffryn==Cather‘me,  d.  of  Rhys  ab  Gutyn  of  Rhiwlas  is  y  Foel,  ab 
Ceiriog  Gruffydd  ab  Ieuan  Gethin  ab  Madog  Cyffin.  Party  per 
fess  sable  and  argent ,  a  lion  rampt.  counterchanged 


Llewelyn: 


Margaret,  d.  of  John  Lacon,  Esq,,  ab  Thomas  ab  Sir  Richard 
Lacon,  of  Brogyntyn,  Knt.  This  Sir  Richard  Lacon  witnessed 
the  Earl  of  Arundel’s  charter  to  Oswestry  in  the  8  th  of  Henry  IV.5 
Margaret’s  mother  was  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
John  Wynn  of  Llanddyn  in  Nanheudwy,  second  son  of  John 
Edwards  Hen  of  Plas  Newydd  in  Chirk,  Receiver  of  Chirkland. 
By  this  marriage  the  Lacons  became  possessed  of  Llanddyn 


1  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  67.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  xxxi. 

3  Gruffydd  ab  Dafydd  Goch  is  buried  at  Bettws  y  Coed  in  Car¬ 
narvonshire,  where  his  effigy  is  to  be  seen  in  armour,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription,  “Hie  jacet  Grufud  ap  Davyd  Goch.  Agnus  Dei 

miserere  mei.”  In  a.d.  1332  he  w  as  foreman  of  the  jury  for  taking 
the  extent  of  Nanconwy.  His  father,  Dafydd  Goch,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Dafydd,  Lord  of  Denbigh,  who  was  tried  at  Shrewsbury  and 
beheaded  in  a.d.  1283 ;  the  brother  of  Llewelyn,  the  last  sovereign 
prince  of  Wales. 

4  Y  Dai  of  Hirnant  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Llangollen 
Fechan  and  the  Lloyds  of  Cawnwy  in  the  parish  of  Llangadfan  in 
the  comot  of  Caereinion. 

5  The  Lacon  family  possessed  Brogyntyn  for  several  generations. 
John  Lacon,  the  last  heir  male  of  this  family,  had  an  only  daughter 
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Thomas  Lloyd=Catherine,  d.  of  Robert,  second  son  of  Maurice  ab  Ieuan,  of 
Llangedwyn,  Esq.,  ab  Howel  ab  Iolyn  ab  Ieuan  Gethyu  ab 
Madog  Cyffin  ab  Madog  Goch  of  Lloran  Uchaf.  (Y.  p.  22.) 

Maurice  Lloyd==Margaret,  d.  of  Richard  Lloyd,  of  Llwyn  y  Maen,  Esq. 
of  Rhiwla3  |  Argent ,  an  eagle  displayed,  with  two  necks,  sable 


Thos.Lloyd=Catherine,  d.  of  Edward  Lloyd  ab  Robert  Edward  Robert 
Gethin  of  Lloyd  ab  David  Lloyd  of  Plas  is  y  Clawdd,  Gethin 
Rhiwlas  in  the  parish  of  Chirk,  Esq.  Party  per 
bend  sinister  ermine  and  ermines ,  a  lion 
rampt.  or,  armed  and  Jangued  gules. 


Richard  John  Gwenllian  Margaret 


GLASGOED, 

IN  THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  LLANSILIN. 

Iorwerth  ab  Ieuan  Gethin  of  Cyullaith,  ab  Gruffydd  Gethin  ab  = 
Ieuan  ab  Dafydd,  etc.  (See  p.  26.)  | 

Ieuan  ==Lucy,  d.  of  Einion  Goch  of  Dudleston  ab  Dafydd  Goch  ab  Iorwerth 
of 

Glas- 
goed 


ab  Cynwrig  ab  Heilin  of  Pentref  Heilin,  ab  Trahaiarn  ab  Iddon, 
Lord  of  Dudleston.  Argent ,  a  chev.  inter  three  boars’  heads  couped 
gules,  tusked  or,  and  langued  azure 


Howel  of==Tibot,  d.  of  Einion  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn  of  Cors  y  Gedol. 


Glasgoed 


Ermine ,  a  saltire  gules,  a  crescent  or,  for  difference.  She 
married,  secondly,  Ieuan  Fychan  ab  Ieuan  Gethin  of  Moel- 
iwrch,  ab  Madog  Cyffin  of  Lloran  Uchaf ;  and  thirdly, 
Hywel  ab  Tudur  ab  Goronwy  of  Penllyn,  ab  Gruffydd  ab 
Madog  ab  Rhiryd  Flaidd,  Lord  of  Penllyn. 


|  lstcoh. 

Margaret, =Howel  of  Oswestry,  second  son  of 
heiress  of  Maurice  Gethin  of  Garth  Eryr,* 1  ab 
Glasgoed  Ieuan  Gethin  ab  Madog  Cyffin,  de¬ 
scended  from  Einion  Efell,  Lord  of  Cynllaith. 


|  2nd  coh. 

Gwenhwyfar=Meredydd 
Lloyd  ab 


Madog. 


and  heiress,  named  Margaret,  who  married  Sir  William  Maurice  of 
Clunennau,  Knt.,  descended  from  Owain  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North 
Wales.  By  this  marriage  Sir  William  became  possessed  of  Bro- 
gyntyn,  which  is  now  the  property  of  his  heir,  J.  R.  Ormsby  Gore, 
Esq.,  M.P.  (Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  157.) 

1  Maurice  Gethin  of  Garth  Eryr  married  Margaret,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Dafydd  ab  Y  Gwion  Llwyd,  Baron  of  Hendwr  in  Edeyrnion, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  William,  the 
eldest,  had  Garth  Eryr ;  and  for  some  reason  the  King  of  England 
sent  the  “  Arglwyddi  Gleision”  to  arrest  him  for  high  treason  ;  but 
failing  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  they  set  fire  to  Garth  Eryr,  which 
was  never  afterwards  rebuilt.  (Hist,  of  Llansilin.) 
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Howel  of  Oswestry,  and  of  Glasgoed  by  right  of  his 
wife  Margaret,  died  in  a.d.  1481,  and  left  a  numerous 
family: — 1.  Meredydd,  his  successor.  2.  Howel  Fychan, 
who  married  Gwenllian,  daughter  of  Dafydd  ab  Owain 
ab  Iorwerth  ab  Hwfa  Llwyd  of  Traian  in  Whitting¬ 
ton,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Ieuan  of  Traian.  3. 
Llewelyn,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard 
ab  Gruffydd  alias  Gutyn  Glinie,  descended  from  San- 
ddef  Hardd,  lord  of  Morton,  by  whom  he  was  father 
of  Robert  Goch,  who  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Mau¬ 
rice  ab  Ieuan  ab  Howel  of  Llangedwyn,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Lewys.  4.  David  Lloyd,  ancestor  of  the 
Lloyds  of  Bodlith  and  Lloran  Isaf,  and  three  daughters : 
1.  Catherine,  ux.  Otwel  ab  Iorwerth  ab  Dafydd  ab 
Ednyfed  Gam.  2.  Myfanwy,  ux.  Dafydd  ab  Gruffydd  of 
Oareg  Hwfa,  ab  Meredydd  ab  Ednyfed  Gam.  3.  Mabli, 
ux.  Thomas  Ireland  ab  David  Ireland  ab  Robert  Ireland. 

Meredydd  ab  Howel  of  Glasgoed,  eldest  son  of  the 
above  Howel  ab  Maurice,  married  Tomasine,  daughter 
of  Robert  Ireland  ab  Roger  Ireland  ab  Sir  John  Ireland, 
Lord  of  Hurt,  and  had  issue  :  1.  Richard  Kyffin,  his 
successor.  2.  Ieuan  Lloyd  of  Park  Promise,  ancestor  of 
the  Lloyds  of  Aston  ;  and  two  daughters :  1.  Elizabeth, 
ux.  Humphrey  Kynaston  of  Hordley.  2.  Ann,  ux. 
Llewelyn  ab  Ieuan  ab  Howel. 

Richard  Kyffin  of  Glasgoed,  Esq.,  the  eldest  son,  mar¬ 
ried  first  Goleubryd,  daughter  of  Gruffydd  ab  Meredydd 
Fychan  ab  Meredydd  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Meredydd  ab 
Howel  ab  Philip  Dorddu,  descended  from  Elystan  Glod- 
rydd,by  whom  lie  had  issue:  1.  John,  his  successor,  and 
five  sons,  who  died  5.  p.  2.  Gruffydd,  father  of  Thomas 
Kyffin,  Master  of  Oswestry  Schooi ;  and  six  daughters  : 
1.  Seina,  ux.  Matthew  Jones  of  Newtown.  2.  Jane, 
ux.  Gruffydd  ab  Adda  ab  Meredydd  of  Cyfeiliog.  3. 
Mary,  ux.  Thomas  Jones  of  Esquinant.1  Sable,  three 

Thomas  Jones,  ab  John  Jones,  ab  John  Jones,  ab  Robert  Jones, 
ab  John,  ab  Thomas,  ab  Lewys,  ab  Llewelyn,  ab  Maurice  Goch  of 
Esquinant.  This  Maurice  Goch  of  Esquinant  was  the  son  of  John 
ab  Gruffydd  of  Trelydau  in  Cegidfa  ab  Ieuan  ab  Rliiryd  ab  Madog, 
ab  Ladwgan  ab  Gwenwys. 
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horses’  heads  erased  argent.  4.  Alice,  ux.  John  Bulke- 
ley  of  Llanerfyl  in  Caereinion.  5.  Margaret,  ux.  Thomas 
ab  Oliver  of  Neuadd  Wen  in  Llanerfyl  (second  son  of 
Thomas  Pryse,  of  Newtown  Hall  and  NeuaddWen,Esq.). 
Their  daughter  and  heiress  married  Thomas  Tanat, 
second  son  of  Thomas  Tanat  ab  Ieuan  Lloyd  Fychan  of 
Abertanat.  6.  Mable,  ux.  Richard  Wynn  ab  William. 

Richard  Kyffin  of  Glasgoed  married  secondly  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mytton,  sister  of  Sir  Adam  Mytton,  Knt.,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  named  Richard. 

John  Kyffin  of  Glasgoed,  Esq.,  the  eldest  son,  mar¬ 
ried  Dowse,  daughter  of  John  Lloyd  ab  Richard  Lloyd 
of  Llwyn  y  Maen  and  Llanfordaf,  Esq.,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  :  1.  Richard  Kyffin  of  Glasgoed,  who  sold 
that  estate  to  his  nephew  Watkin.  He  married  an 
heiress,  and  had  a  son,  John  Kyffin,  father  of  Richard 
Kyffin.  2.  GrufFydd  Kyffin  of  Cae  Coch,  who  married 
Lowry,  daughter  of  Owen  Vaughan  of  Llwydiarth,Esq., 
by  whom  he  was  father  of  Watkin  Kyffin,  who  bought 
.Glasgoed.  3.  John  Kyffin,  who  married  Magdalene, 
daughter  of  John  Vaughan  of  Bryn  Hir  in  Dudleston,  of 
•the  family  of  Pentref  Morgan,1  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Humphrey  and  Richard. 

Watkin  Kyffin  bought  Glasgoed  from  his  uncle  Richard. 
He  was  high  sheriff  for  Denlnghshne  m  If G2,  and  for 
Montgomeryshire  in  1 663.  He  married  Dorothy, daughter 
.of  Owen  Holland  of  Berw  in  the  county  of  Anglesey, 
by  whom  he  had  issue,  one  son,  Gruffydd,  who  died 
without  issue  in  1661  ;  and  six  daughters, — 1,  Marga¬ 
ret,  heiress  of  Glasgoed,  who  married  Sir  William  Wil¬ 
liams,  Knt.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Solicitor  General  to  James  II.  This  gentleman  is  said 
to  have  married  her  early  in  life,  in  consequence  of  a 
lawsuit  which  he  gained  for  her  father  at  Shrewsbury, 
when  Mr.  Kyffin  was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct  that 
he  offered  him  his  daughter’s  hand ;  but  thinking  it 
right  to  inquire  what  settlement  the  young  barrister 

1  The  Vaughans  of  Pentref  Morgan  were  descended  from  Owen 
Jlrogyntyn, 
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could  make  on  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  Mr.  Williams 
said  he  would  settle  his  bar-gown.  Mr.  Kyfhn,  however, 
had  penetration  enough  to  anticipate  the  eminence  of 
his  future  son-in-law,  and  the  match  took  place.  Mr. 
Yorke  of  Erddig  tells  the  story  differently.  He  says 
that  Williams,  on  one  of  the  Welsh  circuits,  danced  with 
this  lady,  and  got  her  leave  to  propose  himself  to  her 
father.  “And  what  have  you  ?”  said  the  old  gentleman 
pretty  roughly  to  him.  “  I  have,  sir/’  said  Williams, 
“  a  tongue  and  a  gown,  and  have  this  day  saved  your 
estate.”  The  issue  of  this  marriage  were  two  sons, — 
Sir  William  Williams,  second  baronet,  high  sheriff  for 
Denbighshire  in  1696,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.;  and  John,  ancestor  of 
Sir  Hugh  Williams  of  Bodelwyddan,  Bart.  ;  together 
with  a  daughter,  Emma,  the  wife  of  Sir  Arthur  Owen. 

Mr.  Kyffin’s  other  daughters  were :  2.  Mary.  3.  Ann, 
who  was  married  to  Thomas  Edwards  of  Cilhendref. 
4.  Seina,  the  wife  of  Boger  Matthews  of  Blodwel,  now 
represented  by  the  Earl  of  Bradford.  5 .  Dorothy,  wife 

of . ;  and  6,  Catherine,  who  was  married  to  John 

Lloyd  of  Glanhafon,  high  sheriff  for  Montgomeryshire 
in  1685. 1 


III.  NANHEUDWY. 

The  comot  of  Nanheudwy  contains  the  parishes  of 
Llangollen  and  Llansanffraid  Glyn  Ceiriog,  and  the 
townships  of  Tref  Geiriog  and  Nant  Hir,  in  the  parish 
of  Llangadwaladr. 

.  The  parish  of  Llangollen  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
yiz-  — L  Traian  y  Glyn,  which  contains  the  townships 
of  Oil  Cychwyn,  Hafod  Gynfor,  Crogen  Iddon,  Crogen 
Wladys,  Erw  Alo,  and  Tai  y  Garth.  This  portion  has 
been  recently  made  a  separate  parish  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

2.  Traian  Llangollen,  which  contains  the  townships 
Arch.  Camh.  High  Sheriffs  for  Denbighshire. 
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of  Bacliau,  Meifod,  Rhysgog,  Llangollen  Fawr,  Llan¬ 
gollen  Abad,  Llangollen  Fechan,  Pengwern,  and  Cys- 
sylltau.  In  a.d.  1200  Prince  Madog  ab  Gruffydd  Maelor 
gave  the  townships  of  Meifod  and  Llangollen  Abad  to 
the  monastery  of  V alle  Crucis. 

3.  Traian  Trefor,  which  contains  the  townships  of 
Trefor  Uchaf,  Trefor  Isaf,  Eglwysegl,  and  Dinbran. 

The  parish  of  Llansanffraid  Glyn  Ceiriog,  which  was 
formerly  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother  church  of  Llan¬ 
gollen,  contains  the  townships  of  Nant  Hir  Uchaf,  Nant 
Hir  Isaf,  Llafar  Uchaf,  and  Llafar  Isaf. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  very  long  ago  there  was  a 
walled  town  at  Tref  Geiriog,  whence  the  name  ;  but  no 
coins  nor  any  remains  have  been  found  to  support  the 
theory.1 

The  rectories  of  Chirk  and  Llangollen,  and  the  chapel 
of  Llansanffraid  Glyn  Ceiriog,  in  the  lordship  of  Chirk, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis ;  but 
they,  with  the  rectories  of  Wrexham,  Phiwfabon, 
and  the  chapelries  of  Llantyssilio  and  Bryneglwys  in 
Ial,  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII,  in  a.d.  1538-1539, 
to  Sir  William  Pickering,  Knt.,  who  died  in  15  74. 2 
However,  we  find  from  another  document,3  that  during 
part  of  this  time  John  Edwards  had  the  rectory  of 
Chirk.  This  John  Edwards  was  of  Plas  Newydd,  in 
the  township  of  Gwern  Ospin,  in  the  parish  of  Chirk, 
and  died  in  a.d.  1583,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Edwards  of  Plas  Newydd,  Esq.,  high  sheriff  for  Den¬ 
bighshire  in  a.d.  1547.  John  Edwards  of  Plas  Newydd, 
Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  John  Edwards  who  got  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Chirk,  had  a  third  part  of  all  the  tithes  of  the 
parishes  of  Chirk,  Llangollen,  and  Llansanffraid  Glyn 
Ceiriog ;  but  as  he  refused  to  renounce  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  was  attainted  and  convicted  of  recusancy  ; 

1  The  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  rector  of  Llangadwaladr. 

2  Exchequer  Ministers’  Accounts,  29-30  Henry  VIII. 

3  Harl.  MS.  128,  fo.  37,  and  “  Original  Documents,”  Arcli.  Camb ., 
1873. 
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and  these  tithes,  together  with  all  his  large  estates  (of 
which  an  account  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter), 
were  granted  to  William  Wigmore  on  the  9th  July, 

1  a.d.  1614  (11  Jac.  I).1  He  married  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Sir  Bichard  Sherborne  of  Stonyhurst  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  Knight/ and  died  in  London  in  a.d.  1625. 


THE  NOBLE  TRIBE  OF  THE  MARCHES  OF 
POWYSLAND. 

As  this  tribe  once  owned  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lands  in  both  the  Maelors,  Chirkland,  Whittington,  and 
Oswestry,  and  its  chiefs  were  the  barons  of  the  kings  of 
Powys  and  the  princes  of  Powys  Fadog,  it  will  be-  best 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  early  history  of  this  Lteat 
house  here,  before  describing  the  other  divisions  .  '.the 
piincipality  of  Powys  Fadog,  as  well  as  more  convenient 
as  a  reference  when  we  have  to  give  the  genealogies  of 
the  various  families  who  compose  this  tribe. 

Ynyr,  lord  of  both  the  Maelors,  Chirk,  Nanheudwy, 
Whittington,  and  Oswestry,  built  the  castle  of  Whit¬ 
tington  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
history  of  this  castle  has  been  already  given.  This 
chieftain  was  the  son  of  Cadfarch  ab  Gwrgeneii,  ab 
Gwaethgar  ab  Bywyn,  ab  Biordderch,2  ab  Gwriawn,  ab 
Gwrnan,  ab  Gwylaw,  ab  Gwnfyw  Frych,  ab  Cadell 

1  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls ,  vol.  61. 

Iorddwfri  according  to  others. 
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Deyrnllwg  II,  king  of  Powys,1  an  account  of  whom  has 
been  given  in  the  commencement  of  this  history  and  in 
the  Montgomeryshire  Collections ,  vol.  ii,  p.  262. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  barons  of  Powysland,  Gwr- 
geneu  ab  Gwaethgar  was  the  chief  of  the  fourteenth 
noble  tribe  of  Gwynedd  and  Powys.2  Gwrgeneu  or 
Gwergynwy  appears  to  have  possessed  lands  in  Dyffryn 
Clwyd  ;  and  his  descendant,  Cywryd  ab  Cadfan,  who 
settled  there,  bore  argent,  a  chevron  inter  three  boars' 
heads  couped  sable.  From  him  descended  Gruffydd  Goch 
of  Buthin,  the  ancestor  of  the  Parrys  of  Tref  Buthin.3 

Ynyr  ab  Cadfarch  married  Bhiengar,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Lluddocaf  ab  Caradog  Freichfras,  king  of 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Erging,  and  Ewias.4  He  bore 
azure,  a  lion  rampant,  party  per  fess  or  and  argent,  in 
a  border  of  the  third,  seme  of  annulets  sable.  By  whom 
he  had  issue,  besides  a  younger  son,  Ynyr  Frych,  abbot 
of  Abbey  d’Or,  in  the  Golden  Yale  in  Herefordshire,  an 
elder  son, 

Tudor  Trevor,  king  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Erging, 
Ewias,  Maelor  Uchaf  (now  called  -Maelor  Gymraeg),5 
Maelor  Isaf  (now  called  Maelor  Saesneg),6  Chirk,  Whit¬ 
tington,  Oswestry,  and  Nanheudwy.  He  bore  party 
per  bend  sinister,  ermine  and  ermines,  a  lion  rampant 
or,  armed  and  langued  gules.  In  a.d.  942  he  married 
Angharad,  daughter  of  Howel  Dda,  king  of  Wales,  who 
bore  argent,  three  lions  passant  regardant  in  pale  gules ; 
and  dying  in  a.d.  948  left  issue  three  sons  :  l,Goronwy; 
2,  Lluddocaf;  3,  Dingad ;  and  two  daughters:  1,  Ar- 
ddun,  ux.  Gwrydr  Hen  ;7  and  2,  Bhiengar,  ux.  Cadell, 
a  prince  of  the  line  of  Boderic  the  Great.8 

1.  Goronwy,  the  eldest  son  of  Tudor  Trevor,  married 
Tangwystl,  daughter  of  Dyfnwal  ab  Alan  ab  Alsar  ab 

1  Gutyn  Owain  and  Sir  John  Leiaf.  See  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  i, 
xv,  introduction. 

2  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  83.  3  Ibid.,  p.  337. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  152  ;  vol.  i,  p.  297. 

5  Cae  Cyriog  MS.  6  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  307. 

7  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  307.  8  Eyton  Pedigree. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  v.  3 
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Tudwal  Gloff,  prince  of  Dyfed,  fourth  son  of  Roderic 
the  Great,  king  of  Wales.1  He  died  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  leaving  issue  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Rhiengar,  who  married  Cuhelyn  ab  Ifor  ab  Severus  ab 
Gwenwynwyn,  lord  of  Buallt,  Radnor,  Kerry,  Maelien- 
ydd,  Elfael,  and  Cydewain,  who  bore  azure,  three  open 
crowns  in  pale  or.  By  Cuhelyn  she  was  the  mother  of 
Elystan  Glodrydd,  Prince  of  Fferlis,  who  in  her  right 
became  King  of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Erging,  and 
Ewias.2  He  was  horn  in  the  (?astle  of  Hereford,  in  a.d. 
927,  or  according  to  others  in  a.d.  933, 3  and  was  living 
in  a.d.  1010,  hut  was  slain  in  a  civil  broil  at  Cefn  Di- 
goll  in  Montgomeryshire.  His  son  Cadwgan  succeeded 
him;  but  William  the  Conqueror  defeated  him  in  battle, 
and  took  possession  of  his  kingdom  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford.4 

2.  Lluddocaf,  of  whom  presently. 

3.  Dingad,  lord  of  Maelor  Uchaf  (now  called  Maelor 
Gymraeg  or  Bromfield),  Ial,  Ystrad  Alun,  and  Yr  Hob.5 
He  married  Cicilia,  daughter  of  Severus  ah  Cadifor  ab 
Gwenwynwyn, lord  of  Buallt,  who  bore  azure,  three  open 
crowns  in  pale  or ;  by  whom  he  had  issue,  Rhiwallon, 
lord  of  Maelor  Uchaf,  who  married  Letitia,  daughter  of 
Cadwaladr  ab  Perydr  Goch  of  Mon ;  and  dying  in  a.d. 
1040,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cynwrig  ah  Rhiwallon, 
lord  of  Maelor  Uchaf,  of  whose  descendants  an  account 
will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter. 

Lluddocaf,  the  second  son  of  Tudor  Trevor,  was  lord 
of  Chirk,  Nanheudwy,  Whittington,  Oswestry,  Maelor 
Isaf,  and  Ellesmere.6  He  married  Angharad,  daughter 
of  Iago  ab  Idwal  ab  Meurig,  King  of  Gwynedd ;  and 
dying  in  a.d.  1037,  left  issue  a  daughter,  Gwerfyl,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Ednowain  Bendew,  chief  of  one  of 
the  fifteen  noble  tribes  of  Gwynedd,  who  lived  at  Llys 
Coed  y  Mynydd,  in  the  parish  of  Bodfari  in  Tegeingl, 

1  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  307  ;  Eyton  Pedigree. 

2  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  i,  p.  313  ;  vol.  ii,  p.  152. 

3  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  i,  p.  313.  4  Ibid. 

5  Cae  Cyriog  MS.  6  Ibid. 
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and  bore  argent,  a  chevron  inter  three  boars’  heads 
couped  sable ;  and  a  son, 

Llywarch  Gam,  lord  of  Chirk,  Nanheudwy,  Whitting¬ 
ton,  Oswestry,  Maelor  Isaf,  and  Ellesmere.  He  married 
Letitia,  daughter  of  Gwrystan  ab  Gwaethfoed,1  who  bore 
vert,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  his  head,  feet,  and  tail, 
imbrued;  by  whom  he  had  issue,  besides  a  younger  son, 
Iorwerth  Hir  of  Maelor,  an  elder  one, 

Ednyfed,  lord  of  Chirk,  Nanheudwy,  Whittington, 
Oswestry,  Maelor  Isaf,  and  Ellesmere.  He  married 
Janet,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Prince  Rhiwallon  ab 
Cynfyn,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mechain  in  a.d. 
1068,  and  had  issue  four  sons, — 1,  Rhys  Sais,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  (of  whom  presently) ;  2,  Rhys  Fychan  ;  3,  Mer- 
edydd  ;  and  4,  Adda  ;  and  a  daughter  named  Margaret, 
Cwladys,  the  other  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Prince 
Rhiwallon  ab  Cynfyn,  was  married  to  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr 
Mawr,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  who  was  slam  in  a.d.  1089. 

Rhys  Sais,  lord  of  Chirk,  Nanheudwy,  Whittington, 
Oswestry,  Maelor  Isaf,  and  Ellesmere.  In  a.d.  1137  he 
married,  according  to  the  genealogies,  Eva,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Gruffydd  HE  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Rhys  ab 
Tewdwr  Mawr  ;  and  according  to  Lewys  Dwnn,2  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Gruffydd  Hir  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Yr 
Arglwydd  Rhys  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr 
Mawr.  Now  as  Prince  Gruffydd  ab  Rhys  was  pro¬ 
claimed  Prince  of  South  Wales  in  a.d.  1113,  and  died 
in  a.d.  1136,  this  marriage  must  be  incorrectly  given. 
Rhys  Sais  acquired  his  surname  of  Sais  from  his  having 
learnt  the  English  language.  He  died  in  a.d.  1170, 
and  in  that  year  he  divided  his  possessions  between  his 
three  sons,3 — 1,  Tudor,  his  successor;  2,  Elidir,  lord  of 

1  This  Gwaethfoed  was  the  son  of  Gwrhydyr  ab  Caradog  ab  Lies 
Llawddeawg,  descended  from  Cynog  Fawr  ab  Tegonwy  ab  Teon ; 
and  was  a  different  person  from  Gwaethfoed  Fawr,  lord  of  Cibwyr 
in  Gwent,  who  became  Prince  of  Ceredigion,  and  was  the  son  of 
Eunydd  ab  Cadifor  ab  Peredur  Beiswyrdd,  who  was  descended  from 
Gwyddno  Garanhir,  Prince  of  Cantref  y  Gwaelod. 

2  Lewys  Dwnn,  vol.  ii,  p.  807. 

3  Arch.  Camb.,  1852,  p.  284. 
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Eutyn  Isaf,  Erlisham,  Bo  rash  am,  Sytton,  and  Bhwytyn 
or  Tref  y  Bug.  He  bore  ermine,  a  lion  rampant  azure, 
armed  and  langued  gules.  An  account  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter.  3,  Iddon,  lord 
of  Dudleston,  who  bore  argent,  a  chevron  inter  three 
boars'  heads  couped  gules,  tusked  or,  and  langued  azure ; 
of  whose  descendants  an  account  has  been  given  in  a 
previous  chapter.  Bhys  Sais  had  also  a  daughter  named 
Generys,  who  married  Ednowain  ab  Ithel,  lord  of  the 
Bryn,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel  ym  Mlodwel.  Bhys 
Sais  was  the  last  of  this  family,  who  were  lords  of  Os¬ 
westry  under  the  Princes  of  Powys.1 

Tudor,  the  eldest  son  of  Bhys  Sais,  was  lord  of  Chirk, 
Whittington,  Nanheudwy,  and  Maelor  Isaf.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Janet,  daughter  of  Bhys  Fychan  ab  Bhys  ab 
Meredydd,  by  whom  he  had  issue  four  sons  :  1 ,  Bleddyn, 
his  successor  ;  2,  Goronwy  Befr  (Wrenoc),  lord  of  Whit¬ 
tington,  of  whose  descendants  an  account  has  been 
given  in  a  previous  chapter ;  3,  Cuhelyn,  who  had  one 
half  of  Trevor, — and  from  him  Pentref  Cuhelyn  takes 
his  name.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  Adda  ab  Awr  of 
Trevor,  who  bore  party  per  bend  sinister  ermine  and 
ermines,  a  lion  rampant  or  in  a  border  gules.  From 
whom  descended  the  Trevors  of  Trevor  Hall,  the  Joneses 
of  Y  Fron  Deg  in  Cristionydd,  Matthews  of  Coedladd,2 
Lloyds  of  Trevor,  Maurices  of  Hafod  Gynfor  in  the 
parish  of  Llangollen.  Jones  of  Garth  Gynan  in  Llan- 
fair  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  J ohn  ab  Llewelyn  of  Garth  Gynan, 
the  third  son  of  Edward,  the  second  son  of  Gruffydd, 
second  son  of  Adda  ab  Howel  ab  Ieuaf  of  Trevor,  bore 
gules,  a  cross  of  Calvary  on  three  steps  or.  He  was 
the  ancestor  also  of  the  Bobertses  of  Eglwysegl.  The 

1  Madog  ab  Meredydd,  Prince  of  Powys  Fadog,  was  basely  be¬ 
trayed  and  imprisoned  in  Winchester  Castle  by  Henry  II,  King  of 
England,  and  compelled  to  settle  the  lordship  of  Oswestry  on  Matilda 
de  Verdun,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter. 

John  Matthews,  of  Coedladd  in  the  parish  of  Rhiwfabon,  was 
one  of  the  coroners  for  Denbighshire,  and  Deputy  Recorder  for 
Maelor  and  Yale.  He  sold  all  his  lands,  and  died  in  1691,  and  was 
buried  at  Rhiwfabon.  (Cae  Cyriog  MS.) 
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Lloyds  of  Berth  and  of  Bhagad,  the  Lloyds  of  Pentref 
Cuhelyn,  and  Hugh  ab  William  of  Plas  Ieuaf,  whose 
Only  daughter  and  heiress,  Jane,  married  John  Lloyd 
of  Tref  Geiriog,  are  likewise  descended  from  Adda  ab 
Awr  of  Trevor.  And  4,  Meurig,  who  had  lands  in 
Trevor.  He  was  ancestor  of  David  ab  Ieuan  ah  Ior- 
werth,  abbot  of  Valle  Crucis,  and  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
from  a.d.  1500  to  a.d.  1503. 

Bleddyn,  the  eldest  son  of  Tudor  ab  Bhys  Sais,  was 
lord  of  Chirk,  Nanheudwy,  and  Maelor  Isaf.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Agnes,  daughter  of  Llewelyn  ab  Idnerth  ab  Mer- 
edydd  Hen,  lord  of  Buallt,  descended  from  Elystan 
Glodrydd,  Prince  of  Fferlis  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Owain,  lord  of  Chirk,  Nanheudwy,  and 
Maelor  Isaf.  He  married  Eva,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Madog  Goch,  lord  of  Mawddwy  and  Caereinion,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Gwenwynwyn,  Prince  of  Upper 
Powys,  by  whom  he  had  issue  five  sons, — 1,  Iorwerth 
Hen,  his  successor ;  2,  Owain  Fychan,  ancestor  of  the 
Dymocks  of  Penley  Hall ;  3,  Thomas,  ancestor  of  the 
Pennants  of  Downing  and  Penrhyn  Castle  ;  4,Cynwrig; 
and  5,  Bhiryd. 

Iorwerth  Hen,  lord  of  Chirk,  Nanheudwy,  and  Maelor 
Isaf,  married  Angharad,  the  eldest  of  the  four  daughters 
and  coheiresses  of  Gruffydd  the  third  son  of  Meilir 
Eyton,  lord  of  Eyton  or  Eutyn.  Ermine ,  a  lion  rampant 
azure.  Her  mother  was  Angharad,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Llewelyn  ab  Meurig  ab  Caradog  ab  Iestyn  ab 
Cwgant,  Prince  of  Glamorgan.  Gules ,  three  chevron- 
ells  argent.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Iorwerth  Fychan,  lord  of  Chirk,  Nanheudwy,  Maelor 
Isaf.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Gruffydd  ab 
Llewelyn  ab  Iorwerth,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  relict  of 
Meredydd  of  Bhiwfabon,  second  son  of  Madog  ab  Gruff¬ 
ydd  Maelor,  Prince  of  Powys  Fadog.  Gruffydd  ab 
Llewelyn  bore  quarterly,  gules  and  or,  four  lions  rampant 
countercharged.  By  this  lady  Iorwerth  Fychan  had 
issue  four  sons, — 1,  Iorwerth  Foel,  his  successor;  2, 
Tudor  ;  3,  Cynwrig  ;  and  4,  Bhys. 
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Iorwerth  Foel  was  lord  of  Chirk,  Nanheudwy,  and 
Maelor  Saesneg.  He  was  living  in  a.d.  1313.  Roger 
Mortimer,  lord  of  Chirk,  gave  lands  to  Iorwerth  Foel 
ab  Iorwerth  Fychan,  son  and  heir  of  Iorwerth  Hen,  on 
payment  of  a  rent  of  £20  sterling  per  annum.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  persons  were  witnesses  to  the  grant :  Ieuaf  ab 
Adda,  lord  of  Trevor ;  Llewelyn  his  son  ;  Owain  ab 
Gruffydd  Foel,  the  Lord  Hwfa,  his  brother;  Llew¬ 
elyn  ab  Cynwrig  ab  Osbern  ;x  Madog  ab  Cynwrig  Foel. 
The  seal  of  Roger  Mortimer  was  attached  to  the  deed ; 
and  around  the  coat  of  arms  this  inscription,  sigillum 
mortuo  mari.1 2  The  lands  granted  were  in  Gwern  Os- 
pin  and  Pen  y  Clawdd.3 

Iorwerth  Foel  married  Gwladys,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Iorwerth  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Heilin  of  Y  Fron 
Goch  (now  called  Celynog,  in  Mochnant),  ab  Meurig  ab 
Ieuan  ab  Adda  ab  Cynfrig  ab  Pasgen  ab  Gwyn  ab 
Gruffydd,  lord  of  Cegidfa  and  Deuddwr.  1,  sable,  three 
horses’  heads  erased  argent ;  2,  argent,  a  chevron  inter 
three  Cornish  choughs  with  ermine  in  their  beaks  sable. 
The  mother  of  Gwladys  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Hwfa  ab 
Iorwerth  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Ieuaf  ab  Niniaf  ab  Cynwrig 
ab  Rhiwallon.4  Gules,  two  lions  passant  argent,  for  Ior¬ 
werth  ab  Gruffydd.  By  this  lady  Iorwerth  had  issue 
five  sons  : 

1.  Madog  Lloyd  of  Bryn  Cunallt,  lord  of  Chirk,  who 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Llewelyn  ab  Ieuaf  ab 
Adda  ab  Awr  of  Trevor,  and  bore  the  arms  of  Tudor 
Trevor  in  a  border  gules.  He  was  ancestor  of  John 
Wynn  Jones  of  Bryn  Cunallt,  who  sold  that  estate  to 
Sir  Edward  Trevor  ;5  the  Wynns  of  Eiarth  in  Llanfair 

1  Of  Cors  y  Gedol. 

2  Roger  Mortimer  got  possession  of  the  lordship  of  Chirk  in  1282, 
and  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  3rd  of  August,  1336. 
A  full  account  of  the  family  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  this  his¬ 
tory. 

3  Cae  Cyriog  MS. 

4  Add.  MS.  9864 

5  John  Wynn  Jones  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Richard  ab 
Rhydderch,  ab  David  of  Myfyrian  in  Mon,  by  whom  he  had  two 
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Dyffryn  Clwyd ;  the  Lloyds  of  Leaton  Knolls  ;  and 
the  Maurices  of  Clocaenog. 

2.  Gruffydd  of  Maelor  Saesneg.  He  married  Gwer- 
fyl,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Madog  ab  Meredydd  ab 
Llewelyn  Fychan  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Owain  Fychan  ab 
Owain,  lord  of  Mechain  Isgoed,  second  son  of  Madog  ab 
Meredydd,  Prince  of  Powys  Fadog  ( argent ,  a  lion  ram¬ 
pant  sable  in  a  border  indented  gules) ;  by  whom  he 
had  issue  seven  sons :  1,  Madog  Lloyd  of  Isgoed  in  Maelor 
Saesneg,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Tal  y  Wern, 
the  Lloyds  of  Willington,  and  the  Lloyds  of  Bryn 
Halchdyn  in  the  parish  of  Hanmer,  who  are  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Lords  Kenyon  of  Gredington  and  the 
Chevalier  Lloyd  of  Clochfaen,  K.S.G.  2.  Llewelyn  Ddu 
of  Abertanad,  of  whose  descendants  an  account  has  been 
already  given.  3.  David.  4.  Madog  Ddu.  5.  Iorwerth 
Foel.  6.  Morgan  Goch.  7.  Goronwy  Ddu  of  Abertanad.1 

3.  Morgan  ab  Iorwerth  Foel  of  Maelor  Saesneg,  who 
was  ancestor  of  the  Youngs  of  Bryn  Iorcyn,  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  Colonel  Bowley  Conway  of  Bodrhyddan  and 
Bryn  Iorcyn,  and  the  Youngs  of  West  Bam  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  the  Youngs  of  Croxton,  in  the  parish  of  Han¬ 
mer.2 

4.  Ednyfed  Gam  of  Llys  Pengwern  in  Nanheudwy. 
He  married  Gwladys,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Llew¬ 
elyn  ab  Madog  ab  Einion  of  Ial  ab  Bhiryd  ab  Madog 
ab  Meredydd  ab  Uchtryd  ab  Edwyn  ab  Goronwy, 
Prince  of  Tegeingl,  by  whom  he  had  issue  six  sons  : 
1,  Llewelyn  of  Halchdyn  in  Maelor  Saesneg,  ancestor 
of  the  Lloyds  of  Halchdyn.3  2,  Iorwerth  Ddu  of  Llys 
Pengwern,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Mostyn ;  Sir  Piers 

daughters,  coheiresses.  Margaret,  another  daughter  of  Richard  ab 
Rhydderch,  married  John  Trevor  of  the  township  of  Bryn  Cunallt, 
by  whom  she  was  mother  of  Sir  Edward  Trevor.  (Harl.  MS.  4181.) 

1  Harl.  MS.  4181. 

2  The  parish  of  Hanmer  contains  six  townships,  viz.  Hanmer, 
Bettisfield,  Bronington,  Ty  Broughton,  Willington,  and  Halchdyn. 

3  The  Cae  Cyriog  MSS.  state  that  Llewelyn  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Ednyfed  Gam.  The  Harl.  MS.  4181  says  that  he  was  the  eldest 
son. 
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Mostyn  of  Talacre  in  Tegeingl,  Bart.  ;  Mostyn,  Lord 
Vaux  of  Harrowden,  and  Mostyn  of  Segrwyd ;  the 
Edwardses  of  Plas  Newydd,  Cefn  y  Wern,  and  Plas  is 
y  Clawdd  in  the  parish  of  Chirk  ;  the  Hugheses  of  Pen 
Nant  y  Belan  in  the  parish  of  Bhiwfabon,  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Chevalier  Lloyd  of  Clochfaen,  K.S.G.;1 
and  Thomas  Taylor  Griffith  of  Cae  Cyriog  and  Pen 
Nant  y  Belan,  Esq.  3.  David,  ancestor  of  the  Trevors 
of  Yr  Hob,  Plas  Teg,  Bryn  Cunallt,  Pentref  Cynwrig, 
Bodynfol,  and  Trefalun ;  now  represented  by  the  Grif¬ 
fiths  of  that  place,  and  W.  Trevor  Parkins,  Esq.,  of 
Alun  Cottage,  the  Bhossett,  near  Wrexham.  4.  Ieuan, 
ancestor  of  the  Joneses  of  Westyn  Bhyn,  and  Edward 
ab  John,  ab  Edward  of  Tyn  y  Celyn  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin.  5.  Meredydd,  fourth  in  descent  from  whom 
was  William  ab  Bheinallt,  ab  David,  ab  Grufiydd  of 
Careg  Hwfa,  whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Margaret,  mar¬ 
ried  Bobert  Lloyd  of  Bryngwyn,  Esq. ;  and  6,  Gruffydd, 
ancestor  of  the  Pughs  of  Llanymyneich. 

5.  Ieuan  of  Llanfechain. 

The  pedigrees  of  the  families  descended  from  Tudor 
Trevor  will  be  given  in  the  account  of  each  parish  in 
which  their  estates  lie,  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
The  other  families  of  ancient  descent,  who  had  lands  in 
Nanheudwy,  were  the  Owens  of  Tref  Geiriog,  who  were 
descended  from  Llewelyn  Eurdorchog,  lord  of  Ial  ;  the 
Lloyds  of  Llangollen  Fechan  ;2  and  the  Edwardses  of 

1  Phoebe,  the  second  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Thomas  Hughes 
of  Pen  Nant  y  Belan,  married  David  Lloyd  of  Llangollen,  second 
son  of  Edward  Lloyd  of  Trevor,  son  and  heir  of  John  Lloyd  of 
Trevor,  Esq.,  who  died  in  a.d.  1686,  ab  Edward  Lloyd  ab  Edward 
Lloyd  ab  John  ab  Madog  ab  Edward  ab  Gruffydd,  second  son  of 
Adda  ab  Howel  ab  Ieuaf  ab  Adda  ab  Awr  of  Trevor. 

2  David  Lloyd  of  Llangollen  Fechan,  who  was  aged  twenty-six  in 
1645,  was  the  son  of  Evan  Lloyd  ab  David  Lloyd  ab  Roger  of  Llan¬ 
gollen  Fechan,  son  of  William  ab  David  ab  Rhys  ab  Howel,  who 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Y  Dai  of  Hirnant  in  Mechain  uwch  Coed, 
the  son  of  Madog  Llwyd  ab  David  Fain  ab  David  Welw  ab  David 
ab  Madog  Heddwch  of  Rhiwlas,  son  of  Meilir  ab  Tangwel  ab  Tudor 
ab  Ithel  ab  Idris  ab  Llewelyn  Eudorchog,  lord  of  Ial  and  Ystrad 
Alun.  (Harl.  MS.  1072.) 
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Glyn  and  Crogen  Iddon,1  now  represented  by  the  heirs 
of  the  late  Price  Jones  of  Rhyl,  Esq.,  M.D. 

J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd,  K.S.G. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  UPON  SOME  RADNORSHIRE  CHUECHES. 

The  following  remarks  are  offered  as  a  trifling  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  ecclesiology  of  a  county  which  has 
hitherto  been  but  little  explored. 

Radnorshire  churches  are  as  a  rule  of  very  simple 
type,  the  earlier  builders  had  to  deal  with  a  district 
with  no  freestone  quarries,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  county  very  indifferently  supplied  with  building 
stone ;  we  therefore  find  none  of  that  wealth  of  orna¬ 
mental  stonework  which  richer  and  more  favoured 
counties  possess,  but  we  see  that  they  made  up  for  the 
absence  of  freestone  by  ornamenting  their  churches  with 
excellent  specimens  of  woodwork,  which  doubtless  were 
the  work  of  native  artists.  Throughout  the  county 
fragments  of  roofs,  screens,  and  seats,  remain  to  testify 
how  determined  they  were  to  ornament  their  churches; 
and  in  a  district  where  good  oak  was  plentiful  and  good 
stone  was  scarce,  the  carpenter  and  wood  carver  were 
the  art  workmen  whose  aid  was  invoked  for  decorative 
purposes. 

The  result  is  seen  in  the  long  low  simple  buildings 
we  have  left  to  us,  rudely  built  in  rubble  masonry,  and 

1  The  Edwardses  of  Glyn  and  Crogen  Iddon  were  descended  from 
Cynwrig,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ienan  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  Ddu  of 
Copa’r  Goleuni  in  Tegeingl,  who  bore  argent ,  five  pales  sable,  and 
was  the  son  of  Rhiryd  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Owain  ab  Edwyn,  Prince  of 
Tegeingl.  This  family  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Yspytty 
Ieuan  by  the  marriage  of  Robert  Edwards  of  Hendref  Brys  and 
Gallt  y  Celyn,  in  Yspytty,  with  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Ellis  Price  of  Plas  Iolyn,  lord  of  Yspytty  Ieuan,  son  of  Thomas 
Price  ab  Thomas  Price  ab  y  Dr.  Ellis  Price,  LL.D.,  of  Plas  Iolyn. 
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with  here  and  there  a  little  freestone  work  sparingly 
used. 

Towers  were  built  to  many  of  the  churches,  which 
were  very  massive  in  their  character,  and  intended  for 
defensive  purposes ;  many  of  these  are  now  capped  by 
wood  belfries  of  a  type  peculiar  to  Radnorshire  and 
Montgomeryshire  ;  these  are  in  my  opinion  of  late  date, 
and  were  adopted  as  a  cheap  means  of  carrying  the 
bells  and  repairing  the  towers  after  they  had  fallen 
into  decay,  and  when  it  became  no  longer  necessary 
to  use  the  church  tower  as  a  refuge  or  means  of  de¬ 
fence. 

Where  there  is  no  tower,  a  simple  bell-cot  of  wood  is 
generally  erected  at  the  west  end,  and  framed  into  the 
massive  timbers  of  the  roof.  There  are  many  such  ex¬ 
amples  throughout  the  county.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  ancient  spire ;  the  early  architects  knew  that  a 
spire  should  cut  the  sky-line,  and  in  Wales  spires  are 
dwarfed  by  comparison  with  the  hills  that  surround 
them,  therefore  it  was  the  massive  tower  peeping  out 
amidst  the  trees  in  some  sheltered  valley,  or  the 
simple  bell-cot  nestling  on  the  hill-side,  that  they 
erected. 

In  some  of  the  Radnorshire  churches  the  chancels  are 
large  and  imposing,  and  I  have  generally  found  that  in 
these  cases  they  belong  to  the  mother  church  of  a  large 
district,  as  for  instance  at  Llanbister.  In  other  instances 
there  is  no  break  between  chancel  and  nave,  but  there 
appears  to  have  always  been  an  oaken  screen  of  elabo¬ 
rate  and  beautiful  workmanship,  many  of  these  screens 
are  evidently  by  the  same  hand,  and  wherever  they 
still  exist  I  trust  they  will  be  carefully  preserved  and 
restored. 

This  subject,  if  exhaustively  treated,  would  expand 
into  a  work  beyond  the  limits  of  a  paper  to  be  inserted 
in  the  J ournal ;  I  shall  therefore  on  this  occasion  confine 
myself  to  a  few  examples  which  I  have  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining. 
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LLANBADARN  FYNYDD. 

This  church  consists  of  what  was  originally  the  nave. 
The  chancel  was  taken  down  some  years  ago,  one  of 
the  trusses  of  the  nave  being  now  outside  the  east  wall, 
and  has  been  altered  by  inserting  a  rude  tie  beam  and 
three  vertical  struts.  The  principals  and  collar  beams 
are  the  same  as  inside  the  church,  and  the  mortice 
holes,  into  which  the  curved  braces  were  tenoned,  still 
remain.  The  modern  builders  in  doing  this  have  co¬ 
pied  the  ancient  truss  at  the  west  end,  which  carried 
the  roof  against  the  buttressed  west  wall,  without  how¬ 
ever  copying  the  elaborate  chamfers  of  the  tie  beam  or 
its  massive  proportions. 

The  east  window  was  replaced  when  the  alteration 
was  made,  and  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  decorated 
work  with  a  moulded  dripstone,  but  in  a  sadly  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition  and  kept  together  with  a  wooden  tran¬ 
som.  The  south  window  next  the  porch  is  also  of  the 
same  period  and  has  been  more  carefully  repaired. 
Within  the  porch,  which  is  a  modern  brick  erection,  is 
an  early  English  doorway.  The  south  wall  has  been 
pulled  down  within  the  last  few  years  and  rebuilt  of 
less  thickness  than  originally,  and  masonry  corbels  in¬ 
troduced  inside  to  support  the  old  roof.  When  this  wall 
was  rebuilt,  the  last  of  the  carved  oak  corbels  which 
carried  the  principals  was  removed  by  the  orders  of  the 
churchwardens  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  The  font  is 
of  large  size,  with  an  octagonal  shaft  chamfered  oft  to 
a  square  base,  and  is  somewhat  peculiar  from  the  fact 
that  the  octagonal  form  of  the  shaft  is  carried  up  part 
of  the  basin  and  then  changes  into  the  circular  form 
at  the  top  ;  it  is  probably  of  the  fourteenth  century  or 
even  earlier. 

In  the  chancel  on  either  side  of  the  east  window  are 
two  rather  remarkable  stone  brackets  or  corbels,  at 
about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  projecting  from  the  wall 
about  twelve  inches  and  seventeen  inches  wide,  with 
sunk  panels  elaborately  carved  in  diaper  work  of  deco- 
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rated  type,  and  on  one  panel  a  shield  charged  with  a 
cross.  These  do  not  appear  to  be  roof  corbels,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  for  what  purpose  they  were 
applied  in  the  original  church,  unless  it  was  to  carry 
images.  The  roof,  although  now  disfigured  by  white¬ 
wash,  is  in  good  preservation  and  is  divided  into  eight 
bays.  The  trusses  are  very  massive  and  of  excellent 
design  and  proportion.  I  should  suppose  it  is  of  the  same 
date  as  the  south  and  east  windows.  The  centre  truss 
has  a  massive  cambered  tie  beam  at  the  level  of  the 
wall  plate,  elaborately  chamfered.  From  the  top  of  this 
spring  the  curved  braces  to  the  collar  beam  forming  an 
elliptic  arch.  The  upper  portion  of  the  collar  beams 
and  struts  are  trefoiled.  I  particularly  call  attention 
to  the  foot  of  the  principals  or  curved  braces,  which 
originally  rested  on  carved  oak  brackets  as  before  de¬ 
scribed.  The  wall  plate  is  moulded  and  forms  a  cornice. 
The  purlins  are  chamfered,  and  there  is  an  intermediate 
principal  rafter  introduced  in  each  bay  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  purlins,  the  effect  of  which  is  very 
good.  There  are  fragments  of  a  fine  old  screen  and 
rood  loft.  All  that  now  remains  is  a  little  of  the  tracery 
and  part  of  the  cornice,  with  the  longitudinal  beam 
which  carried  it.  The  front  beam  of  the  modern  gal¬ 
lery  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  rood  loft,  and  at  the 
back  is  an  elaborately  moulded  beam,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  formed  the  upper  member  of  the  rood  loft.  The 
few  fragments  of  tracery  and  foliage  remaining  are  of 
decorated  type,  very  elaborate,  and  bold  in  design  and 
execution.  This  church  when  perfect,  with  its  fine  oak 
roof,  beautiful  screen,  and  elegant  windows,  probably 
filled  with  stained  glass,  must  have  been  a  very  hand¬ 
some  building,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  sorrow  for 
the  neglect  and  wanton  destruction  of  so  much  that 
must  have  been  beautiful  in  ancient  art.  Each  attempt 
at  restoration,  so  called,  has  been  but  a  further  destruc¬ 
tion  of  some  interesting  fragment  that  might  at  some 
future  time  have  enabled  those  interested  to  have  re¬ 
stored  the  structure  to  its  original  beauty. 
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LLANANNO  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  a  long  low  building,  without  any  break 
to  indicate  a  chancel,  with  a  modern  roof  and  bell  tur¬ 
ret,  mostly  constructed  out  of  old  materials.  One  or 
two  fragments  of  an  earlier  roof  which  remain,  are  simi¬ 
lar  in  type  to  that  at  Llanbadarn  Fynydd,  but  more 
simple  in  design.  The  porch,  though  now  in  a  dread¬ 
fully  dilapidated  state,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient 
timber  porch  of  the  district.  The  spandrils  of  the  arch 
have  been  sunk,  and  were  doubtless  filled  with  carved 
foliage  or  tracery.  The  timbers  are  very  massive  and 
are  boldly  moulded  and  chamfered.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  doorway,  about  two  feet  from  the  old  jamb,  is 
a  rude  stoup.  This  fragment,  the  jambs  of  the  old 
doorway,  and  a  few  fragments  of  freestone,  with  the 
remains  of  the  splayed  recesses  of  the  windows  in  the 
chancel,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  old  masonwork. 

Inside  the  church,  however,  is  a  screen  and  rood  loft, 
a  fragment  of  ancient  workmanship  the  most  beautiful 
in  this  county,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  ancient  carved  work, 
such  of  it  as  remains  is  scarcely  to  be  excelled  in  any  of 
our  ancient  buildings.  The  screen  consists  of  a  plain 
panelled  base.  The  midlions  are  moulded,  and  the  heads 
filled  with  the  most  elaborate  tracery,  no  two  alike,  and 
in  some  instances  one  half  of  each  panel  is  different  to 
the  other.  The  frieze  is  carved  with  fruit,  foliage,  and 
grotesque  figures.  From  this,  spring  the  curved  ribs 
which  form  a  coving  to  the  beams  of  the  rood  loft.  These 
are  intersected  with  longitudinal  ribs,  and  at  each  inter¬ 
section  is  a  carved  boss,  either  a  grotesque  mask,  foliage, 
or  interlaced  ornament,  and  in  one  instance  a  monogram. 

The  panels  between  the  ribs  are  filled  in  on  the  side 
facing  the  nave  with  pierced  work  of  the  most  varied 
and  exquisite  design ;  on  the  chancel  side  it  is  plain 
panelled.  The  front  of  the  rood  loft  is  divided  by 
buttresses  into  canopied  niches  with  beautifully  carved 
crockets  and  finials,  and  at  one  time  each  niche  was 
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doubtless  filled  with  figures.  Over  all  on  both  sides  is 
a  massive  cornice  beam  carved  with  fruit  and  foliage. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  but  a  fragment  of  a 
much  more  imposing  screen,  which  has  either  been  re¬ 
moved  from  elsewhere,  or  otherwise  occupied  a  place  in 
an  earlier  and  larger  church  than  the  present  one.  Tra¬ 
dition  says  it  came  from  Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  screen  was  taken  to  Newtown  Church, 
Montgomeryshire.  I  find,  upon  reference  to  the  Rev. 
D.  R.  Thomas’s  History  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  that 
he  gives  an  illustration  of  the  Newtown  screen,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  drawing,  which  is  to  a  very 
small  scale,  the  work  is  of  the  same  type  and  apparently 
by  the  same  hand,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  just 
possible  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  great  abbey  removed 
when  the  demolition  of  that  building  commenced.  But 
come  whence  it  may,  it  is  very  sad  to  see  so  beautiful  a 
memorial  of  the  past  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  un¬ 
cared  for,  and  left  to  take  its  chance. 

LL  AN  BISTER  CHURCH. 

This  fine  old  church  stands  upon  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  sites  in  Radnorshire,  embosomed  amidst 
beautiful  old  yew  trees,  and  with  some  very  large  syca¬ 
mores  overshadowing  its  western  end.  The  churchyard 
is  on  the  bold  projecting  spur  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Yale  of  Ithon. 

The  tower,  which  is  at  the  east  end,  is  a  massive 
structure  with  bold  buttresses  at  each  angle ;  the  one 
on  the  north-west  corner  forming  a  turret  is  square 
externally,  and  contains  a  very  much  worn  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  newel  staircase,  approached  inside  the  base  of  the 
tower  through  a  long  narrow  passage  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall.  The  tower  is  capped  by  a  wooden  belfry, 
the  date  of  which,  1701,  is  carved  on  one  of  the  beams 
of  the  bell  frame.  There  are  three  very  fine  bells  of  the 
same  date.  On  the  south  side  is  a  low  doorway  with  a 
very  obtuse  pointed  arch,  plain  chamfered,  over  which 
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is  a  massive  relieving  arch.  From  the  church,  the  base 
of  the  tower  is  approached  by  a  small  and  narrow  door¬ 
way  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  chancel.  Built  into 
the  angles  of  the  walls  at  the  level  of  the  old  ringing 
loft  are  four  fragments  of  early  English  capitals,  elabo¬ 
rately  carved  with  foliage  and  shields,  and  with  the 
springers  of  groining  still  remaining,  and  which  have 
been  used  to  support  the  timbers  of  the  loft.  I  cannot 
think  that  these  ever  formed  a  part  of  this  church;  and 
the  holy  water  stoup  built  into  the  east  wall  of  the  porch 
being  also  an  early  English  capital  with  rich  foliage,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  are  spoils  from  Abbey  Cwm 
Hir,  as  I  have  compared  them  with  some  of  the  capitals 
preserved  at  the  abbey  and  found  them  exactly  corres¬ 
ponding  in  size  and  type.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
should  the  stoup  be  a  fragment  from  Abbey  Cwm  Hir, 
it  proves  that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  the  abbey 
must  then  have  been  a  ruin  from  whence  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  that  period  drew  their  stock  of  freestone  for 
repairs  of  adjacent  village  churches.  The  church  itself 
is  of  large  dimensions,  being  90  feet  long  inside,  includ¬ 
ing  the  chancel,  which  is  26  feet  in  length  ;  the  width 
is  28  feet  6  inches.  The  ground  rises  from  the  west 
end  to  the  tower  rapidly,  and  the  floor  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  church¬ 
yard.  The  porch  is  on  the  &outh  side,  the  front  is 
modern,  but  the  old  walls  and  roof  timbers  remain. 
The  doorway  and  also  the  priest’s  doorway  (which  opens 
into  the  nave)  are  both  plain  chamfered  early  English 
arches.  The  south  window  of  the  chancel  is  worthy  of 
attention,  it  is  a  square-headed  five  light  window  with 
a  sedilia  inside  and  segmental  pointed  arches,  but  there 
is  no  label,  or  cusping,  or  appearance  of  perpendicular 
work,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  window  must  be  of 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  It  is  evidently  the 
oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  is  a  curious  example  of 
grouping  together  a  series  of  plain  pointed  windows. 
The  south  window  of  the  nave  is  modern,  and  is  a  very 
bad  copy  of  the  chancel  window. 
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There  is  a  plain  lancet  light  near  the  porch,  and  in 
the  north  wall  there  are  two  lancets  blocked  up.  The 
roof,  which  is  very  rude,  consists  of  sixteen  bays ,  every 
alternate  truss  has  a  tie  beam  at  the  level  of  the  wall 
plate,  and  the  trusses  are  framed  with  collar  beams  and 
vertical  struts  (three  in  number)  from  the  tie  beams  to 
the  collar  beams.  The  remaining  trusses  are  framed 
with  curved  braces  springing  from  the  level  of  wall 
plate.  The  roof  is  divided  longitudinally,  into  three 
spaces,  the  lower  one  having  two  braces  in  each  bay 
and  trefoiled,  the  space  above  has  four  braces  and 
quatrefoiled.  Of  the  screen  nothing  remains  but  the 
massive  transverse  beam  and  the  moulded  uprights  and 
mullions.  I  think  it  of  late  date,  and  there  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  there  having  been  a  rood  loft,  there  being 
no  mortice  holes  in  the  top  of  the  transverse  beam.  On 
each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  are  pilasters  of 
late  decorated  work.  The  fragments  of  church  screens 
scattered  throughout  our  county  are  generally  of  this 
period.  A  considerable  space  has  been  partitioned  off 
from  this  church  at  the  west  end  to  form  a  school-room, 
and  this  also  appears  to  have  been  of  common  occur¬ 
rence  in  this  county,  all  the  old  churches  I  have  exam¬ 
ined,  and  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper,  have  the 
same  peculiarity.  The  dat6  of  erection  of  the  gallery, 
which  is  carved  in  the  front  of  it,  is  1716,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  about  that  period  that  most  of  our  vil¬ 
lage  churches  were  considerably  pulled  about,  and,  as 
the  churchwardens  of  that  period  thought,  beautified. 
The  font  is  octagonal,  of  thirteenth  century  type,  and 
stands  immediately  beyond  the  first  step  in  the  nave. 
This  parish  appears  to  have  boasted  of  some  long  lived 
inhabitants,  as  there  are  two  tombstones  to  the  family 
of  Bowen,  of  Bhoscrie  ;  the  first  to  Thomas  Bowen,  who 
died  in  1680,  aged  a  hundred,  and  his  son  Evan  Bowen, 
who  died  in  1710,  aged  eighty  years.  Father  and  son 
together  must  have  seen  great  changes  in  their  parish 
church.  They  appear  to  have  been  persons  of  consi¬ 
deration,  as  the  arms  carved  on  the  tombstones,  though 
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now  nearly  illegible,  are  per  pale  1st  a  lion  rampant, 
2nd,  a  chevron  between  three  fleurs-de-lis.  The  tomb¬ 
stone  is  still  spoken  of  as  that  of  old  “  Squire  Bowen.” 

LLANDDEWI  CHURCH. 

This  is  the  next  church  in  order  following  the  course 
of  the  river  Ithon.  Externally  there  is  nothing  to  re¬ 
commend  it  as  either  a  picturesque  or  interesting  build¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  curious  priest’s  door  of  Norman  work 
that  has  been  at  some  time  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in 
a  wrong  and  confused  manner.  Inside  the  church  are 
some  old  monuments  to  the  family  of  Phillips  and 
Burton,  of  Llanddewi  Hall.  The  east  window  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  very  rude  in  its  workmanship,  and  evi¬ 
dently  of  late  period.  The  roof  is  of  similar  type  to 
many  other  Radnorshire  churches,  every  alternate  truss 
havinof  a  tie  beam  and  framed  with  curved  braces,  and 
with  quatre-foiled  braces  between  the  purlins  under¬ 
neath  the  rafters.  The  parish  clerk  informed  me  that 
in  digging  graves  on  the  north  side  he  discovered  found¬ 
ations  which  would  indicate  the  existence  at  one  time 
of  a  north  aisle,  while  the  north  wall  has  evidently  been 
rebuilt  at  a  late  date,  as  it  is  much  thinner  than  the 
wall  on  the  south  side. 

LLANDEGLEY  CHURCH. 

Here  is  a  church  deserving  of  considerable  attention, 
retaining  as  it  does  the  original  rood  loft  and  screen, 
with  a  curious  stone  projection  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel,  which  was  doubtless  the  ancient  altar,  although 
the  stone  table  has  been  removed.  It  extends  the  full 
width  of  the  chancel  4  feet  high,  with  a  bold  timber 
sill  at  the  top,  and  projects  from  the  face  of  the  east 
wall,  3  feet  6  inches. 

The  nave  is  72  feet  6  inches  long  externally,  the 
chancel  1 9  feet  8  inches,  and  the  tower  1 8  feet,  making 
a  total  of  110  feet  2  inches.  The  priest’s  door  is 
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situated  in  the  nave  and  is  of  earlier  date  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  church  now  in  existence,  unless 'it 
be  the  arch  from  the  tower  into  the  church,  which  is 
acutely  pointed.  The  doorway  of  the  nave  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the  north 
and  south  windows.  There  is  a  fragment  of  an  early 
pointed  window  built  up  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel. 

There  is  a  curious  recess  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  which  may  have  been  caused  in  some  rebuild¬ 
ing.  In  the  south  wall  is  an  oblong  recess,  within 
which  is  a  rude  piscina. 

A  stone  corbel  head  has  been  built  in  over  the  south 
window  of  the  nave,  fairly  carved,  and  is  probably  of 
the  same  date  as  the  priest’s  door.  There  is  a  curious 
difference  between  the  north  and  south  windows,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  different  date  of  their  insertion.  The  north 
window  is  moulded  with  a  hollow  moulding,  the  south 
is  plain  splayed.  I  should  expect  to  find  a  stoup  in  the 
porch  if  the  plaster  were  cleared  away.  The  font  is 
clearly  of  Norman  character,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
Radnorshire  churches,  is  the  earliest  relic  of  the  past. 
The  screen  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  support¬ 
ing  a  singers’  gallery,  which  is  of  late  date  with  a  stair¬ 
case  from  the  chancel.  It  has  been  framed  upon  and 
is  supported  by  the  beams  of  the  old  roof  loft.  The 
screen  has  at  present  five  panels  on  one  side  and  four 
on  the  other ;  originally  there  were  five  panels  on  each 
side.  The  mullion  on  the  right  of  the  doorway  has  been 
removed,  and  all  the  tracery  of  the  doorway  is  gone. 
The  mouldings  are  good  and  bold  in  execution.  The 
screen  is  of  the  same  date  as  that  at  Pilleth,  and  evi¬ 
dently  by  the  same  hand.  The  roof,  consisting  of  ten 
bays  in  the  nave  and  four  in  the  chancel,  is  framed  with 
collar  beams  with  curved  braces,  and  two  struts  from 
the  collar  beams  to  the  principals  all  elaborately  cham¬ 
fered  and  worked.  The  principals  rest  on  hammer 
beams  except  the  centre  truss  of  the  nave  which  has  a 
massive  cambered  tie  beam  with  eleven  vertical  struts. 
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The  chamfering  of  this  tie  beam  is  very  beautiful  and 
lias  been  most  carefully  worked.  There  are  two  pur¬ 
lins  on  each  side  and  a  massive  square  ridge  pole ; — on 
the  north  side  the  original  boarding  remains. 

LLANBADARN  FAWR. 

This  church  is  remarkable  for  its  south  doorway, 
which  presents  the  only  specimen  of  early  Norman 
work  that  I  am  aware  of  in  Radnorshire.  The  arch  of 
the  doorway  itself  is  a  square-headed  trefoil,  and  is 
placed  within  a  round,  or  rather  a  parabolic  arch  of  two 
orders,  a  pair  of  cylindrical  nook-shafts,  with  grotesquely 
carved  cushion-capitals,  carry  the  inner  order.  The 
tympanum  is  adorned  with  a  rather  wonderful  repre¬ 
sentation.  Out  of  a  flower-pot,  shaped  like  a  tiger  s 
head,  springs  a  fleur-de-lis,  this  is  placed  under  the 
centre  of  the  arch,  and  between  two  ferocious  animals, 
of  a  decidedly  feline  appearance,  with  floriated  tails. 
There  are  some  remains  of  a  wooden  porch,  the  present 
porch  which  is  of  stone  is  modern.  A  considerable  seam, 
east  of  the  porch,  and  some  corbels  built  into  the  wall, 
still  further  to  the  east,  seem  to  denote  some  changes 
in  this  part  of  the  structure.  There  are  two  windows 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  and  one  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel.  The  latter  consists  of  two  lights  round- 
headed,  the  jambs  and  arches  plain  chamfered.  Of  the 
former,  the  one  to  the  east  is  a  couplet  of  lancets,  ex¬ 
actly  resembling  those  at  Cefnllys ;  to  the  west  is  a 
single-light  window,  round-headed.  The  east  window 
consists  of  three  lancets,  round-headed,  but  with  pointed 
rear-arches,  placed  very  wide  apart.  One  of  these  is 
now  blocked.  There  is  also  a  curious  little  lancet  light 
high  up  in  the  north  wall,  which  I  believe  was  a  light 
to  the  rood  loft.  Beneath  the  sill  of  the  eastern  triplet 
the  wall  slopes  outwards  to  its  base.  There  is  no  west 
window  nor  any  tower,  but  a  shingle  belfry  over  the 
west  end.  The  roof  is  concealed  by  a  plaster  ceiling. 
The  font  of  this  church  is  of  very  curious  shape  and  has 
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a  sunk  recess  or  panel  on  the  front,  which  may  origi¬ 
nally  have  had  inserted  in  it  a  small  piece  of  sculpture 
or  image.  It  is  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

There  is  a  monument  in  the  chancel,  the  inscription 
upon  which  is  a  curious  bit  of  parochial  registry  :  it  is  as 
follows  : — “  Near  this  place  by  his  pious  ancesters  lies 
interr’d  ye  body  of  ye  Revd.  Mr.  James  Jones  Clerk, 
and  son  of  ye  Revd.  Mr.  Sam.  Jones  and  grandson  of 
ye  Revd.  Mr.  David  Jones  all  three  deservedly  Rectors 
of  ye  Parish  by  immediate  succession.  He  died  Apl  ye 
22nd  1733  aged  50.” 1 

Stephen  W.  Williams. 

Rhayader :  1873. 


WELSH  WORDS  BORROWED  FROM  LATIN, 
GREEK,  AND  HEBREW. 

(Continued  from  p.  365,  vol.  iv.) 

AANIH'A,  ‘Daniel’:  W.  Deinjoel ,  less  correctly  Deinjol  (as  in 
Llan-Ddeinjol  in  Cardiganshire),  the  name  of  a  Welsh  saint  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  St.  David.  The  Greek  A aviyX  being  an 
oxytone  had,  of  course,  no  termination  to  be  dropped  in  Welsh. 
The  derivation  is  as  follows  :  Aavir/X,  W.  Danjel,  Denjel,  Den- 
je'l,  Denjeil,  Denjail,  Denjoil,  Deinjoel.  So  far  the  derivation 
is  like  that  of  bwyst-fil,  on  which  see  ‘  bestin';  then  the  form 
Deinjoel  was,  in  Southwalian  fashion,  reduced  to  Deinjol  with  a 
termination  -jol  or  -ol,  than  which  none  other  has  a  more  tho¬ 
roughly  native  appearance,  especially  in  words  of  adjectival 
origin.  Had  this  not  happened,  we  should  now  probably  have 
Denwyl  or  Dehmyl. 

AATI'A  (TH),  ‘David’:  W.  Devoi,  ‘St.  David’.  The  loss  of  the 
final  dental  occurs  also  in  i  fynu  (more  correctly  i  fyny )  for  i 
fynydd,  ‘  up’,  still  used  in  S.  W.,  and  eleni,  ‘  this  year’,  from  blyn- 
edd,  ‘  year’.  The  now  common  Dafydd ,  ‘  David’,  is  a  later  import¬ 
ation. 

DEFICIO,  ‘  I  fail’:  W.  diffyg ,  mas.,  ‘  a  deficiency,  an  eclipse’; 
diffygj-o,  Do  fail,  to  faint’,  a.  On  i=e,  see  ‘collatio’.  We  are, 

1  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  in  the  Archceologict  Cambrensis  of 
April,  1854,  by  the  Ven.  W.  Basil  Jones,  for  the  description  of  the 
doorway  at  Llanbadaim.  Fawr. 
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however,  to  regard  the  change  of  e  into  i  as  having  taken  place, 
perhaps,  rather  in  mediaeval  Latin  than  in  Welsh  in  this  and 
similar  words  with  the  prefixes  de  and  se.  b.  Diffyg,  whence 
d  iffy g jo,  probably  represents  *diffygi,  from  an  0.  W.  verbal  or 
infinitival  form,  dificim,  of  the  Welsh  f-conjugation  suggested  by 
‘  deficfo’,  '  defiers’,  *  deficit’,  etc. :  see  '  ascendo’. 

DELEO,  ‘  I  blot  out’:  W.  dile-u,  '  to  annihilate’. 

DELTA,  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  A :  W.  dellt,  ‘  splinters 
of  wood  forming  a  lattice’;  probably  so  called  from  their  crossing 
one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  triangles  recalling  the 
form  of  the  Greek  letter  A  :  sing,  dellten , '  a  splinter’.  The  Welsh 
would  seem  to  start  from  a  plural  deltas  or  delta. 

DENSUS  (-a,  -um),  'thick,  dense’:  W.  dwys,  'close,  dense, 
grave’.  See  ‘bestia’  and  'consecro’. 

DEPENDEO, '  I  depend  from,  I  rely  on’:  W.  dibijn-u,  '  to  rely 
on’;  dibyn,  mas.,  '  a  precipice’. 

DESCENDO  (descendit),  ‘I  descend’:  W.  discyn,  'to  descend’. 
On  the  derivation  see  '  ascendo’. 

DESTILLO, '  I  distil’:  W.  distyll-u,  ‘to  distil’;  distyll,  'the  ebb 
of  the  tide’. 

DESTRUO  (destruit),  ' I  destroy’:  W.  distryw,  'destruction, 
ruin’;  distrywj-o,  '  to  destroy’.  Der., '  destrui-’:  W. '  *destrui(-m’), 
‘ *distroui(m’),  ‘*distrewi(f’),  ‘ *distriwi’,  ‘distryw’. 

DESUBITO,  ‘suddenly’:  W.  disyfyd,  also  deisyfyt  and  dels- 
yfeit  (in  Mid.  W.),  ‘sudden’. 

DEVOTUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘  attached,  faithful’:  W.  diwyd, '  diligent, 
industrious’.  Compare  pawyn,  which  see  under  '  pavo’,  as  to  y 
for  6. 

DIABOLUS  (StoySoXo?),  '  the  devil’:  W.  djafol,  djafwl,  djafi, 
and  djawl.  All  four  forms  occur  with  these  distinctions :  the 
chief  of  the  devils  alone  is  honoured  with  the  name  djafol ;  any 
ordinary  demon  is  called  djafi  by  the  poets,  and  dyawl  by  the 
vulgar  :  djafwl  is  entirely  obsolete. 

DILUVIUM,  '  a  flood’:  W.  diluw,  with  an  irregular  u. 

DISCIPULUS,  ‘a  disciple’:  W.  discybl.  We  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  dyscybl,  but  this  I  can  find  only  in  Pughe’s  Dictionary. 
The  word  is  invariably  pronounced  discybl. 

DISCO, '  I  learn’:  W.  dysc,  masc., '  learning’;  dysc-u,  ‘  to  learn, 
to  teach’. 

DISPARATIO,  '  a  separation’:  W.  disperod ,  as  in  (myned  ar) 
ddisperod,  ('  to  go)  astray’. 

*DIURNATUS,  M.  Lat.,  meaning  the  space  of  a  day,  from  a 
verb  diurnare— ' diem  exigere’:  W.  djwrnod,  mas., 'a  day’.  This, 
owing  to  the  instability  of  jw,  becomes  in  S.  W.  diwarnod,  and 
in  N.  W.  dwrnocl.  The  Welsh  djwrnod  and  the  French  journde 
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seem  to  justify  us  in  supposing  the  existence  in  Med.  Lat.  of 
such  formations  as  diurnatus  and  diurnata. 

D1VINUS,  ‘a  person  divinely  inspired,  a  soothsayer’:  W. 
dewin,  ‘  a  sorcerer’.  Der.  ‘  divinus’:  W.  ‘  *dlf  In’,  ‘  *def  In’,  ‘  dewin’. 
a.  Other  instances  of  a  long  vowel  in  a  toneless  syllable  being 
shortened  will  he  found  under  ‘  firmamentum’,  ’It/ctou?,  ‘  men- 
sura’,  fivpias,  ‘  securus’;  and  here  may  he  mentioned,  perhaps, 
those  which  occur  under  *  papilio’,  ‘  Saturnus’,  ‘  vagina’. 

DOCTUS  (-a,  -urn),  ‘taught’:  W.  doeth,  ‘learned,  wise’. 

DOLOR  (gen.  ‘doloris’),  ‘pain’:  W.  dolur,  ‘pain,  a  sore’. 

DRACO,  ‘  a  dragon’:  W.  draig,  fern.  Der.  ‘  draco’:  W.  ‘  *dreco’, 

‘  *drec’,  ‘  dreic’,  ‘  dreig’,  ‘  draig’.  The  change  of  gender  naturally 
followed  the  modulation  of  a  into  e,  of  which  other  instances 
occur  under  ‘  caprio’,  ‘  caritas’,  ‘  latro’. 

DURUS  (-a,  -urn),  ‘  hard’:  W.  dur,  ‘  steel’:  haiarn  dur,.  ‘  hard 
iron’,  also  occurs. 

ECLESIA,  M.  Lat. = hackyala :  W.  eglwys,  ‘  a  church’.  The 
Welsh  could  not  he  derived  from  ecclesia,  which  could  hut  give 

xi  s  ech hoys. 

EFFECTUS,  ‘  a  result,  effect’:  W.  effaith,  fern.  On  the  gender 
see  ‘  brachium’. 

ELEMENTA,  ‘  elements’:  W.  elfen,  fern,  sing.,  ‘  an  element’, 
pi.  elfenau.  Whether  the  Welsh  inferred  an  elementum,  or  took 
elementa  for  a  feminine  singular,  is  not  quite  clear. 

EPISCOPUS  (eTTLaKOTvod),  ‘  a  bishop’:  W.  escob,  pi.  escyb.  Der. 
‘episcopus’:  W.  ‘  *episcop’,  ‘  *epescop’,  ‘escop’,  ‘escob’.  The 
accent  forbids  us  regarding  escob  as  standing  for  episcob,  so  we 
must  suppose  the  first  syllable  to  have  been  entirely  discarded, 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  English  ‘  bishop’  and  Italian 
‘  vescovo’  were  formed. 

EUPHRASIA  (eu</> paala),  ‘the  plant  eye-bright’,  formerly 
regarded  as  beneficial  for  the  eye  :  W.  effros.  Der.  ‘  euphrasia’: 
W.  ‘  *ewffresi’,  ‘  *ewffrisi’,  ‘  *ewffris’  ‘  *effr-is’,  ‘  effr-os’.  a.  Though 
this  must  be  the  origin  of  the  Welsh  word,  the  derivation  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  to  be  compared  with  that  of  ceirjos,  from  ‘  cerasium’. 
b.  As  to  the  disappearance  of  w,  the  same  thing  happens  in  ad- 
nctbod  (from  gnaw-bot ),  ‘  to  know’;  clybod  (probably  for  *clyw-bot), 
‘  to  hear’. 

EXCOMMUNIS,  M.  Lat.  =  ‘ excommunicatus’,  ‘excommuni¬ 
cated’:  W.  escymun,  ‘  accursed’,  ‘  detestable’. 

EXCUSAT'US  or  EXCUSATUM,  M.  Lat.=‘excusatio’:  W. 
escusawd,  ‘  an  excuse’. 

EXCUSO,  ‘I  plead  as  an  excuse’:  W.  escus,  inas.,  ‘an  excuse’. 

EXPONO  (exponit),  ‘I  explain’:  W.  espon-i,  now  generally 
esponj-o,  ‘  to  explain’. 
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EXTENDO,  ‘  I  reach’:  W.  estyn,  ‘  to  reach,  extend’;  estynodd, 

‘  (he)  reached’. 

EXTRANEUS  (-a,  -urn),  ‘foreign’:  W.  estron,  ‘a  stranger’; 
vstronol,  ‘  foreign’,  also  ‘  not  of  one’s  own  family’. 

FABA  (pi.  ‘  fabfe’),  ‘  a  bean’:  W.  ffaf-en,  ‘  a  bean’;  ffa,  ‘  beans’. 
Der.‘  fabse’:  W.  ‘  ffab’,  ‘  ffaf’,  ‘  ffa’.  On  the  elision  of  /,  see’ A  A  A' M. 

FACTUM,  ‘anything  done’,  ‘a  fact’:  W.  ffaith,  fern.,  ‘a  fact’. 
I  cannot  account  for  the  change  of  gender.  Pughe  gives  the 
word  as  masculine. 

FACTUS  (-a,  -urn),  ‘made,  prepared’:  W.  ffaeth,  ‘cultivated, 
tilled’,  as  in  (tir)  ffaeth,  ‘  tilled  (land)’;  diffaetli,  ‘  wild’,  uncul¬ 
tivated’. 

FACULA,  f  a  little  torch’:  W.  ffcigl,  coll,  ffagal,  ‘  a  flame’. 

FAGUS,  ‘  the  beech  tree’:  W .ffawydd  (i.e.  ffaw-mjdd),  ‘  beech- 
wood’. 

FASCELLA,  M.  Lat.  =  ‘  fasciola’,  ‘  a  small  bandage’:  W.  ffascell, 

‘  a  bundle’. 

FASCIS  (pi.  ‘fasces’),  ‘a  bundle  or  packet’:  W.  ffasc-au,  pi., 
meaning,  according  to  Davies,  ‘  fasces’.  Pughe  lias  ffasg,  ‘  a  tie 
or  bundle’. 

FATA,  M.  Lat.  =  ‘  fate  or  fortune’:  W.  jflawd,  fern.,  ‘  good  or  bad 
fortune,  luck’;  anffawd,  ‘misfortune’.  Pughe  gives  both  these 
words  as  masculine.  This  is  now,  at  any  rate,  not  the  case. 

FAVOR,  ‘  favour’:  W.  ffaw  and  ffawr,  both  known  to  me  only 
through  Davies.  Besides,  I  should  expect  the  Welsh  forms  to 
have  been  ffau  and  ffaur. 

FEBRARIUS,  which  occurs  even  in  classical  Latin  for  the 
fuller  and  more  common  form,  ‘ Februarius’,  ‘February’:  W. 
Chcnefror,  and  coll.  Chcnefrol.  Der.  ‘Febrarius’,  ‘  *Vebrarius’: 
W.  ‘  *AVebror’,  ‘  *Glmebror’,  ‘  Cliwefror’,  ‘  CliAiefrol’.  The  Welsh 
seems  to  be  derived  directly  from  a  M.  Lat.  form,  *  Vebrarius, 
with  which  compare  the  following  given  by  Diefenbach  :  ‘  vanum’, 
‘varetra’,  ‘vascia’,  ‘vastigium’,  ‘va villa’,  ‘Vavonius’,  ‘venerator’, 

‘  venile’,  ‘  venum’,  ‘  verox’,  for  ‘  fanum’,  ‘  pharetra’,  ‘  fascia’,  ‘  fasti- 
gium’,  ‘favilla’,  ‘Favonius’,  ‘fenerator’,  ‘fenile’,  ‘fenum’,  ‘ferox’, 
respectively.  As  to  Chen  for  Latin  initial  v,  see  ‘  vacuus’. 

FENESTRA,  ‘  a  window’:  W.  ffenestr,  coll,  ffenest. 

FENUM,  ‘  hay’:  W.  ffivyn,  ‘  hay  newly  cut,  given  to  cattle 
when  it  is  green’.  (Pughe.) 

FIDES,  ‘  faith’:  W.  ffydd. 

FINIS,  ‘end’:  W.ffin,  fern.,  ‘a  boundary’. 

FIRMAMENTUM,  ‘  the  Armament’:  W.  ffurfafen,  fern.  Der 
‘  firmamentum’,  ‘  *f firmament’,  ‘*ffirfafent’,  ‘  ffurfafen’.  a.  As  to 
the  shortening  of  the  vowel  a  before  the  tone-syllable,  see  other 
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instances  under  ‘  divinus’.  b.  In  contact  with  a  labial,  i  becomes 
in  a  few  words  u :  see  ‘  inferna’. 

EIEMUS  (-a,  -um ),  ‘  firm,  steadfast’:  W.  ffyrf,  masc. ;  fferf 
fern.;  ‘steadfast’  in  Salesbury’s  Testament,  2  Cor.  i,  7.  Now  the 
word  means  ‘thick,  having  a  large  diameter’;  and  in  the  story  of 
Peredur  ab  Efrawc  we  read  of  ffyryf-dan,  ‘  a  great  fire’.  (Mahin- 
ogion,  i,  p.  245.) 

FISTULA,  ‘  a  pipe  or  tube’:  0.  W.  fistl,  in  the  Capella  Glosses, 
118. 

FLAGELLUM, ‘a  scourge’:  W.  fflcingell,  pron.  ffldngell  or  fflctng- 
gell,  fern.  a.  The  substitution  of  ng  for  g  is  not  common,  but 
occurs  also  in  lleng  (which  see  under  ‘  legio’),  and  owes  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  habit  of  writing  g  for  g  and  ng  indifferently  in 
Old  and  Mid.  Welsh,  b.  On  the  gender  see  ‘bracliium’. 

FOCUS,  ‘a  fireplace’:  W.  ffoc  in  the  Welsh  Laws  and  the 
Mabinogion,  ii,  p.  220. 

FONTANA,  M.  Lat.  =  ‘ aqua  fontana’:  AY.  ffynon,  ‘a  well, 
spring’;  pi.  ffynhonau,  which  is  irregular  for  ffynhdnau.  In  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Cardiganshire  the  o  is  regular.  Ffynhdnwr, 
probably  for *Ffynh6nor;  and  not,  as  popularly  believed, Ffyndn- 

oer. 

FOEMA,  ‘  form’:  W.  ffurf,  in  Mid.  W.  fturuf  and  ffuryf 

FOENAX,  ‘  an  oven’:  W.  ffwrn ,  whence  apparently  ffyrnig 
comes,  which  in  Salesbury’s  time  meant  ‘  lecherous,  adulterous’, 
reminding  one  of  the  Latin  fornicari  and  the  English  stews,  con¬ 
nected  respectively  with  ‘fornax’  and  ‘stove’.  Now-a-days  the 
word  commonly  means  ‘  fierce,  ferocious,  angry’.  In  Davies’  time 
it  seems  to  have  meant  also  ‘  astutus’,  ‘  vafer’,  ‘  solers’. 

FOSSA,  ‘  a  ditch’:  AY.  ffos,  ‘  a  ditch,  a  quagmire’. 

FOYEA,  ‘  a  pitfall’:  AV.  ffau  (Dimetian,  ffou),  ‘  the  den  or  lair 
of  a  wild  beast’. 

FEAGILLUM,  ‘  a  scourge’,  inferred  from  fragillis  and  flagillo, 
which  occur  for  fiageUis  and  Jtagello  respectively  in  the  supposed 
seventh  century  Latin  version  of  the  AVelsh  Laws  published  in 
Haddan  and  Stubbs’  Councils  and  Eccles.  Documents,  etc.,  i,  127, 
137,  and  to  be  compared  with  the  Hellenistic  (f>paye\\iov  of  the 
New  Testament.  W.  ffrewyll,  ‘a  scourge’,  fern,  (according  to 
Pughe);  pi.  ffrewyll-au.  Der.  ‘  flagellum’,  ‘  fragillum':  AV.  ‘*ffran- 
gill’,  ‘ *ffrengiir,  ‘ffrewill’,  ‘ffrewyll’.  a.  That  the  singular,  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  met  with,  should  be  feminine,  is  probably  owing  to 
the  influence  of  its  more  familiar  synonym,  fllangell  (which  see 
under  ‘flagellum’),  where  (5),  the  substitution  of  ng  for  g  is  also 
noticed,  c.  The  change  of  ng  into  iv  occurs  in  a  few  native 
words,  e.  g.,  0.  AV.  ro[n]gedou  (gl.  orgiis),  the  plural  of  rouged,  now 
rheivydd  ;  pythewnos,  ‘  a  fortnight’,  for  pymtheng-nos,  ‘  fifteen- 
night’;  ewin,  ‘  a  nail’,  for  *engin,  0.  Ir.  inqin,  Lat.  unguis. 
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FRAGRO  (M.  Lat.  also  ‘ flagro’),  ‘I  smell  or  reek’:  O.  W.  flair  - 
maur,  ‘odorous’,  explaining  olacem  in  the  Capella  Glosses  (69); 
Mod.  W.  flair,  ‘a  feist’,  with  which  compare  Fr.  fa  ire,  ‘smell, 
scent’;  Bret,  fler,  pccdor.  Here  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  the  Welsh  set  out  from  flagro  (supposing  it  to  he  a  well 
attested  form),  or  from  fragro.  On  l  for  r  in  Welsh,  see  ‘con- 
trctm-is* 

FRANC  T A,  ‘  France*:  W.  FJ 'ravage. 

FRANCUS  (pi.  ‘Franci’),  M.  Lat,  ‘a  freeman,  a  Frank,  or 
Frenchman’:  AV.  ffrangc,  a  kind  of  feudal  servant  or  official  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Welsh  triplets  contained  in  the  J uvencus  Coda, 
and  later  in  the  Mabinogi  ot  Geraint  ah  Erbin.  Here  one  may 
compare  the  francos  serviens  and  francos  tenens  of  mediaeval 
documents.  PI.  Ffreinc,  ‘  Frenchmen’,  in  Mid.  AVelsh.  This  would 
now  he  Ffraingc  had  it  not  been  ousted  by  Ffraingc  from  I  ran- 
cia ,  and  superseded  by  Ffrangcod ,  ‘  Frenchmen ,  with  its  singular 
Ffrangcwr  or  Ffrengcyn ;  Ffrengig,  ‘  French’,  pronounced  some¬ 
times  Ffreng-gig,  but  corrupted  in  the  colloquial  into  Ffreinig, 
as  in  cnau  Ffreinig,  ‘  walnuts’. 

FRAUS  (acc.  ‘ fraudem’),  ‘ fraud,  offence,  injury:  AY.  ffrawdd 
or  ffrawd,  ‘  noxa,  lgesio’  (Davies).  On  the  uncertainty  as  to  d  or 

dd,  see  ‘  pedester’.  , 

FRENA,  ‘  a  bridle,  curb,  bit’:  W.  ffrwyn,  fern.  See  ‘  castra  (b). 

FRUCTUS,  ‘produce,  fruit’:  W.  ffrwyth.  Her.  ‘fructus’:  W. 

‘  *ffrwchth’,  ‘  *ffrwith’,  ‘  ffrwyth’.  See  ‘  affectus’. 

FUCUS,  ‘  rouge  for  the  cheeks,  pretence’:  AV.  ffug,  ‘  sham,  fic¬ 
tion’;  ffug-enw,  ‘  nom  de  plume’. 

FUGA,  ‘a  fleeing’:  W .  ffo,  as  in  ar  ffo-  in  flight.  Der.  ‘fuga’: 

AV.  ‘  *ffoga’,  ‘  *ffogli’,  ‘  ffo’. 

FUNDO,  ‘  I  pour,  1  produce  in  abundance’:  W.  ffxjn-u,  ‘  to 
thrive’. 

FUNIS,  ‘  a  rope’:  AY.  ffun,  fern.,  ‘  fascis’,  ‘manipulus’  (Davies); 
ffun-en,  in  S.  W.  ‘a  fishing-line’;  and  in  N.  W.  not  exactly  a 
‘  cravate  de  chanvre’,  but  any  kind  of  neckerchief.  In  the  Bible 
(Gen.  vii,  22,  and  Daniel,  x,  17)  ffun  means  ‘  breath’.  Supposing 
it  not  to  be  an  entirely  different  word,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  it  came  by  this  meaning.  The  gender  of  ffun  is  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  funis  having  been  treated  as  a  Latin  feminine. 
The  same  applies  to  ffust,  which  see  under  ‘  fustis’  below. 

FURCA,  ‘  a  fork’:  W.  fforch,  fem.,  ‘  a  pitchfork’;  and  in  S.  AY. 
ffwrch,  fem.,  ‘  the  fork’. 

FUSTIS,  ‘a  club’:  W.  ffust,  fem.,  ‘flail’. 

GALLIC  A  (‘pira’  or  ‘poma’),  ‘Gallic  (pears  or  apples)’:  W. 
gellaig  or  gellyg,  ‘pears’;  sing.,  gellygen.  Gellyg  now  is  often  pro- 
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nounced  gerllyg,  as  though  the  word  were  connected  with  garlleg, 
‘garlick’.  The  reader  must  be  warned  that  this  etymology  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  favoured  however,  in  some  measure,  by  such 
instances  as  cnau  Ffrengig,  ‘walnuts’,  lit.  ‘Trench  nuts’;  and 
lly god  Ffrengig,  ‘rats’,  lit.  ‘French  mice’. 

GEMELLUS,  ‘a  twin’:  W.  gefaill,  com.  gen. 

GEMMA,  ‘  a  g:em’:  W.  gem  and  em  ;  pi.  gemau. 

GLUTEN,  ‘  glue’:  W.  glud. 

GLUTUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘  tenacious’:  W.  glud,  ‘tenax’,  ‘patiens’, 
‘assiduus’  (Davies). 

GEADUS,  ‘  a  step’:  W.  grndd,  mas.  and  fern.,  ‘  a  step,  degree’. 

G1LECUS  (-a,  -um), ‘Greek’:  W.  Groeg,  ‘  Greek’;  used  as  a 
noun  except  in  iaitli  Roeg  —  ‘  Engua  Grseea’.  As  to  o  e  for  oe,  see 
‘  setas’. 

GEAIUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘Greek’:  W.  Gryw,  as  in  Gryw  ac  Ebryiv, 
‘Greek  and  Hebrew’,  which  occurs  over  and  over  again  in  Mid. 
Welsh  writings.  Der.  ‘Graium’,  ‘*Greeum’:  W.  ‘*Grew’,  ‘*Griw’, 
‘  Gryw’.  Probably  ai  was  treated  as  if  it  were  oe ;  if  so,  the 
derivation  is  easy.  As  to  the  retention  of  the  u,  see  other  in¬ 
stances  under  ‘Hebmeus’,  ‘Judaeus’,  ‘oleum’,  ‘puteus’. 

GEAMMATICA,  ‘grammar,  philology’:  W.  gramadeg,  mas., 
‘grammar,  a  grammar’.  The  change  of  gender  is  "probably  due  to 
the  influence  of  llyfr,  mas.,  ‘  a  book’.  The  form  of  the  word  is 
decidedly  feminine. 

GEANUM  (pi.  ‘grana’),  ‘a  grain,  seed,  small  kernel’:  W. 
grawn,  ‘  berries,  corn’,  ‘  cerealia’;  sing.,  gronyn,  ‘  a  grain’. 

GEAPHIUM  (7 pcuplov),  ‘a  writing-stile’:  0.  W.  grephi-ou, 
‘  stilos’  (Capella  Glosses,  20) ;  grcjiat,  ‘  notarius'  (Gram.  Celt.,  2nd 
ed.,  839  ;  Lib.  Land.,  271). 

GEEX  (acc.  ‘gregem’),  ‘a  drove,  flock,  company’:  W.  gre,  fern., 
‘a  stud  of  horses’  in  the  Welsh  Laws;  rhai,  ‘these  ones,  some’. 
Der.  ‘  gregem’:  W.  ‘  *greg’,  ‘*gregh’,  ‘  gre’.  The  change  of  gen¬ 
der  is  regular  :  see  ‘  brachium’.  Now  this  word  with  the  defi¬ 
nite  article  yr,  formerly  ir,  which  is  a  proclitic,  has  gone  through 
the  following  changes  :  ‘  *ir  greg’,  ‘  *ir  ghregli’,  ‘  *ir  re’,  ‘  *ir  rei’, 
‘yrei’  (and  even  written  ‘yr  ei'),  ‘yrhei’,  ‘y  rhai’.  As  to  the 
evolution  of  h  in  the  tone-syllable,  compare  such  other  instances 
as  un  ar  hugain,  ‘  twenty-one’,  for  un  a.r  ugain ;  yn  ol  yr  her- 
wydd,  ‘  in  proportion’,  from  erwydd,  ‘  a  measuring-rod’;  arhosodd, 
from  aros,  ‘  to  stay’;  and  diarUbjon,  the  plural  of  diareb,  ‘  a  pro¬ 
verb’.  Thus  gre  passed  into  the  form  rhai  with  the  article.  The 
only  other  formula  where  the  word  was  commonly  used  was  pa 
rai,  ‘which  ones’;  and  as  pa  rai,  according  to  the  rules  of  Welsh 
mutation,  would  stand  equally  for  pa  -|-  rhai  and  pa  -f  grai,  there 
remained  nothing  to  prevent  rhai  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the 
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independent  form  of  the  word,  and  not  grai  or  gre.  So  far  as 
to  the  form  of  rhai ;  as  to  its  meaning,  the  collective  sense 
gave  way  to  that  of  mere  plurality,  as  in  y  rhai  hyn=ol  ovtol  ; 
y  rhai  da—‘  the  good  ones’;  lit.,  ‘  this  lot’,  ‘  the  good  lot’,  or  more 
strictly  still,  ‘  these  lot’,  etc.  Add  to  this  that  pa  rai  is  always 
used  as  a  plural.  On  this  transition  into  the  plural,  see  also 
‘  populus’.  The  Bretons  still  use  the  word  in  the  feminine  singu¬ 
lar,  as  when  one  speaks  of  ar  re,  vraz—‘  les  grands’;  in  W.  y  rliai 
breision.  In  Welsh  the  relative  is  a,  as  in  the  sentence,  Dyma 
y  dynion  a  welais,  ‘  here  are  the  men  whom  I  saw’.  The  relative 
being  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  articulation,  is  often 
strengthened  by  the  anapliorical  insertions  y  rhai  or  pa  rai, 
while  the  meaning  remains  unaltered :  thus  Dyma  y  dynion  y 
rhai  (or  pa  rai)  a  welais,  lit.,  ‘  here  are  the  men,  the  lot’  (or' which 
lot’)  ‘that  I  saw’.  Similarly  yr  htvn—o  ovrof,  and  yr  hon  —  y 
ainy,  are  used  in  the  singular,  and  regarded  in  modern  Welsh 
as  the  real  relatives,  while  the  relative  a  is  looked  at  as  a  kind 
of  mysterious  and  idle  particle.  The  last  use  of  rhai  to  be 
noticed  here,  is  that  made  of  it  in  such  a  formula  as  rhai  dynion, 
lit.  ‘  lot  of  men’;  but  meaning  simply  either  ‘  a  few  men’  or  ‘  some 
particular  men’,  according  as  the  context  and  emphasis  indicate. 

GURDUS,  a  propos  of  which  Quintilian  says,  i,  5,  57,  ‘  Gur- 
dos,  quos  pro  stolidis  accipit  vulgus  ex  Hispania  duxisse  origi- 
nem  audivi’,  meant  in  Med.  Lat.,  'obtusus’,  ‘  surdus’:  W.  gwrdd, 
‘  fortis’,  ‘robustus’,  ‘strenuus’  (Davies). 

( To  be  continued.) 
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The  Pentre  Evan  Cromlech,  near  Newport,  in  Pem¬ 
brokeshire,  may  be  said  to  hold  the  same  position 
among  similar  monuments  in  South  Wales  as  the 
Plas  Newydd  one  occupies  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Principality.  This  latter  being  so  much  easier  of 
access,  and  close  to  the  ordinary  route  of  visitors,  is  pro¬ 
bably  more  generally  known  than  its  southern  rival. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  more  frequently  and  more  fully 
described  and  illustrated  from  the  time  of  Howlands  to 
that  of  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley  of  the  present  day.  How¬ 
land’s  notice  is,  however,  of  little  importance  (p.  94, 
edition  1765.)  Pennant  is  fuller  and  is  accompanied 
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with  a  fair  representation  of  the  group  (vol.  ii,  p.  246, 
ed.  1784.)  Gough  has  merely  repeated  Pennant’s  ac¬ 
count.  Angharad  Llwyd,  in  her  History  of  Mona,  quotes 
from  her  father’s  papers,  and  as  he  was  the  companion 
and  almost  partner  of  Pennant  in  his  Welsh  excur¬ 
sions,  she  adds  little  to  the  published  accounts.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  notice  of  this  monument  in 
the  Munimenta  Antiqua,  a  work  of  no  real  value,  in 
spite  of  its  numerous  illustrations.  Mr.  Stanley’s  no¬ 
tice  and  illustrations  of  it,  in  his  account  of  the  great 
chambered  mound  near  it,  and  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  Cromlech,  is  the  latest  and  most 
complete,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Archceologia  Cam- 
brensis  of  1870.  Other  accounts  exist,  but  are  little 
more  than  repetitions  of  what  is  familiar  to  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  readers. 

The  Cromlech  of  Pentre  Evan,  if  it  has  not  been  as 
fortunate  as  its  northern  rival  as  regards  descriptions 
and  illustrations,  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  having 
been  noticed  by  the  Pembrokeshire  antiquary  George 
Owen,  who  lived  nearly  two  centuries  before  Rowlands’ 
time.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  visited  it,  probably  in 
company  with  Fenton  the  author  of  the  Tour  in  Pem¬ 
brokeshire,  as  he  drew  the  view  of  the  cromlech  which 
appears  in  Fenton’s  book.  His  notice  of  it,  however, 
in  his  edition  of  Baldwin’s  Itinerary,  is  singularly  brief. 
All  that  he  tells  us  is  as  follows  :  “  The  cromlech,  or 
temple  at  Pentre  Evan,  surpasses  in  height  or  size  any 
I  have  yet  seen  in  Wales,  or  indeed  in  England,  Stone¬ 
henge  and  Abury  excepted.”  The  engraving  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  monument. 

Another  view  was  published  in  The  Graphic  and 
Historical  Illustrator,  a  short-lived  periodical  started 
for  popular  use,  and  by  the  late  Edward  W.  Brayley. 
This  view  was  executed  from  a  drawing  of  Dudley 
Costello,  taken  in  1832,  and  was  taken  nearly  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  that  of  Hoare,  and  is  not  more 
correct.  The  illustration  (cut  No.  1)  that  accompanies 
this  notice  is  from  a  photograph,  taken  also  on  the 
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same  side  as  were  the  two  above  mentioned  engravings, 
but  somewliat  nearer  the  single  stone  that  supports  the 
end  of  the  capstone. 

A  brief  notice  of  this  cromlech  also  will  be  found 
in  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis  of  1865,  p.  284,  and 
1872,  p.  129,  where  is  a  small  but  faithful  view  taken 
from  the  north-east  or  opposite  side  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  view  ;  but  even  this  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
original.  A  fuller  account  was  also  published  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  in  the  Collectanea  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association.  A  diminutive  view  of  the 
rear  of  the  capstone  accompanies  the  notice,  and  has 
been  reproduced  on  an  enlarged  scale,  as  useful  in  show¬ 
ing  the  positions  of  the  two  stones,  which  are  the  last 
remains  of  an  anterior  chamber. 

One  writer,  indeed,  has  introduced  a  mention  of  this 
cromlech,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  little  cut  in 
the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis,  in  that  extraordinary  book 
entitled  the  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  cdl  Countries, 
their  Ages  and  Use.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
age  of  our  principal  megalithic  monuments  in  England 
and  Wales  is  Arthurian,  and  they  are  mere  monuments 
commemorating  the  twelve  battles  won  by  Arthur  as 
given  in  Nennius.  One  very  decided  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks,  is  the  singular 
fact  that  the  great  cromlech  on  Bryn  Cefn  in  Gower  is 
named  after  Arthur,  and  is  the  only  stone  so  named,  as 
far  as  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain;  whereas  there  is 
hardly  a  monument  of  the  kind  (the  Pentre  Evan  one 
included)  that  is  not  assigned  to  Arthur. 

But  as  other  stone  monuments  like  those  of  Pentre 
Evan  and  Plas  Newydd  have  not  been  thus  explained, 
with  singular  courage  (for  he  evidently  has  not  ex¬ 
amined  either  of  them)  he  says,  speaking  of  the  former 
of  the  two,  “the  supports  do  not  and  could  not  form  a 
chamber.  The  earth  would  have  fallen  in  on  all  sides 
and  the  connexion  between  the  roof  and  the  floor  been 
cut  off  entirely,  even  before  the  whole  was  completed.” 
Of  the  Plas  Newydd  monument  he  states,  with  no  less 
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boldness  1 “  Here  the  capstone  is  an  enormous  block, 
squared  by  art  [which  is  not  the  fact]  supported  on  four 
stone  les^s,  but  with  no  pretence  of  forming  a  chamber. 
If  the  capstone  were  merely  intended  as  a  roofing  stone 
one  a  third  or  fourth  of  its  weight  would  have  been 
equally  serviceable,  and  equally  effective  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view  if  buried”  (p.  169).  Therefore, 
as  these  were  not  chambers  they  must  have  been 
erected  for  some  important  purpose,  and  this  purpose 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  discovered  was  the  exhibition  of 
the  powers  and  skill  of  the  architect.  “  These  stone 
men  best  understood  the  power  of  mass.  At  Stone¬ 
henge,  at  Avebury,  and  everywhere  as  here  (in  Plas 
Newydd)  they  sought  to  give  dignity  and  expression  by 
using  the  largest  blocks  they  could  transport  or  raise, 
and  they  were  right,  for  in  spite  of  their  rudeness  they 
impress  us  now,  but  had  they  buried  them  in  mounds 
they  neither  could  have  impressed  us  nor  their  contem¬ 
poraries”  (p.  169). 

Such  monuments,  therefore,  and  especially  these  two 
particular  ones,  are  simply  memorials  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  skill  of  the  stone  men,  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  discoverer  of  this  strange  fact,  tours  de  force. 

Such  unqualified  nonsense  has  long  since  been  com¬ 
pletely  disposed  of,  nor  would  have  been  alluded  to  now, 
but  that  this  identical  cromlech  seems  to  have  had  a 
large  share  in  the  production  of  the  absurd  theory;  for 
it  is  not  even  allowed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  a  place  among 
the  so-called  free-standing  dolmens,  the  existence  also  of 
which,  as  original  structures,  few  persons  credit,  in  spite 
of  the  authority  of  M.  Bonstetten.  Mr.  Fergusson 
states,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  monument,  that  it  never 
could  have  contained  a  chamber,  whereas  if  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  go  and  look  for  himself  he  might 
have  found  the  unquestionable  proof  not  only  of  one 
but  of  two  chambers.  We  may,  therefore,  leave  these 
tours  de  force  and  their  inventor  as  not  worth  further 
notice. 

From  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  from 
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the  large  size  of  the  existing  remains,  it  has  been  more 
than  once  asked,  whence  could  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
earth  or  even  stones  be  collected  so  as  to  envelope  such  a 
mass.  To  cover  up  even  the  present  ruins  would  be  no 
easy  matter,  and  the  original  monument  was  probably 
twice  as  large  as  at  present.  Even  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin¬ 
son  has  been  staggered  at  this  supposed  difficulty.  But 
not  only  does  the  very  character  of  such  structures  imply 
that  they  must  have  been  covered  up,  or  were  at  least 
intended  to  be  so,  but  the  men  could  not  probably  have 
lifted  up  such  a  mass  as  this  particular  capstone,  unless 
the  chamber  proper  had  been  previously  buried  in  soil 
to  the  top  of  the  side  walls,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  mass 
being  rolled  up  on  an  inclined  plane.  This  having  been 
properly  placed,  the  completing  the  tumulus  must  have 
been  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  It  is  singular,  how¬ 
ever,  such  a  question  should  ever  have  arisen  or  that 
the  universal  covering  up  of  such  chambers  could  be  so 
long  denied,  or  even  seriously  doubted,  while  there  are 
in  existence  so  many  remaining  examples  of  mounds 
large  enough  to  hide  a  dozen  such  cromlechs,  and  that 
too  in  districts  as  bare  and  unpromising  as  the  hill¬ 
side  of  Pentre  Evan. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  first  notice  of  this  crom¬ 
lech  occurs  in  George  Owen’s  account  of  Pembrokeshire, 
and  Fenton  has  given  the  extract  relating  to  it  as 
follows  : — 

It  is  a  huge  and  massive  stone  mounted  on  high,  and  set  on 
the  topps  of  three  other  high  stones  pitched  standing  upright  in 
the  ground,  which  far  surpasseth,  for  bigness  and  height,  Arthur’s 
Stone  in  the  way  between  Hereford  and  the  Hay  [probably  the 
Bredwardine  cromlech,  figured  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis, 
1873,  p.  275],  or  Lech  yr  Ast  neere  Blaenporth  in  Cardiganshire, 
or  any  other  that  ever  I  saw,  saving  some  in  Stonehenge  upon 
Salisburye  Plain,  called  Chorea  Gigantum,  being  one  of  the  cheefe 
wonders  of  England.  The  stones  whereon  this  is  layd  are  soe 
high  that  a  man  on  horseback  may  well  ryde  under  it  without 
stowping ;  and  the  stone  that  is  thus  mounted  is  eighteen  foote 
long,  nine  foote  broad,  and  three  foote  thick  at  one  ende,  but 
somewhat  thinner  in  the  former;  and  from  it,  as  is  apparent, 
since  its  plasing,  there  is  broken  off  a  piece  of  five  foote  broade 
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and  ten  foote  long,  lieing  yett  in  the  place.  The  whole  is  more 
than  twenty  oxen  would  draw.  There  are  seven  stones  that  doe 
stand  circlewise,  like  in  form  to  the  new  moon,  under  the  south 
end  of  the  great  stone,  and  on  either  side  two  upright  stones 
confronting  each  other.  Doubtless  it  was  mounted  long  tyme 
sithens  in  memorie  of  some  great  victorie,  or  the  burial  of  some 
notable  person,  which  was  the  ancient  rite  ;  for  it  is  mounted  on 
high,  to  be  seene  afar  off,  and  hath  divers  stones  round  it,  set  in 
manner  much  like  to  that  which  is  written  in  the  first  Book  of 
Maccabees,  cap.  xiii.  [See  vv.  xxvii,  xxviii,  for  a  description  of 
Jonathan’s  tomb  built  by  his  brother  Simon.] 

The  good  old  Pembrokeshire  antiquary  appears  to 
have  had  none  of  the  Druidical  fancies  connected  with 
these  and  similar  stones,  which  long  after  became  so 
popular,  and  which  even  men  like  Hoare  and  Pennant 
adopted.  Hence,  after  giving  this  extract  of  George 
Owen,  Fenton  talks  of  “  expatiating  over  this  scene  of 
Druidical  mysteries,”  although  he  seems  to  adopt  G. 
Owen’s  conjectures,  as  he  passes  over  them  in  silence. 

The  seven  stones  that  stood  circlewise,  like  the  new 
moon,  at  the  south  end  of  the  great  stone,  were  evi¬ 
dently  connected  with  the  original  mound.  He  does 
not  unfortunately  state  how  distant  they  were  from  the 
end  of  the  large  stone.  If  they  were  near  they  were 
the  remains  of  the  base  of  the  tumulus.  If  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  distance  they  were  probably  the  monoliths  set  at 
intervals  round  the  tumulus,  as  if  marking  out  the 
sacred  ground.  The  two  upright  stones  confronting 
each  other  were  no  doubt  portions  of  the  side  walls  of 
the  chamber.  In  the  view  given  by  Fenton  a  large 
stone  no  longer  in  existence  is  represented,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  drawing  it  may  easily  have  been 
one  of  the  two  stones  seen  by  George  Owen.  In  the 
same  view  several  smaller  stones  are  introduced,  which 
have  since  been  cleared  away,  but  they  have  much  the 
appearance  of  being  the  remains  of  the  earn  or  tumulus. 

In  the  able  account  of  the  cromlech  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  already  alluded  to,  we  read,  “Camden 
states  that  the  Pentre  Ifan  Cromlech  (as  he  prefers  to 
call  it)  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  rude  stones 
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‘  pitched  on  end/  the  diameter  of  the  area  being  50  feet, 
but  this  is  an  oversight,  for  Camden  does  not  even  men¬ 
tion  the  monument.  The  extract  given  as  from  Cam¬ 
den  is  the  contribution  of  some  correspondent  of  Bishop 
Gibson,  who  (if  Fenton’s  extract  is  correct)  has  errone¬ 
ously  quoted  George  Owen.  If  the  correspondent  de¬ 
scribes  what  he  saw,  it  is  singular  that  G.  Owen  men¬ 
tioned  only  seven  stones,  and  omits  the  important  fact 
that  the  chamber  or  area  under  the  stone  was  neatly 
flagged.”  (See  Gough’s  Camden).  If  the  latter  was  a 
fact,  it  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  a  paved  chamber 
in  these  islands,  although  such  pavements  are  still  in 
existence  in  Brittany.  It  is  not  impossible  that  George 
Owen  may  have  spoken  of  seven  stones  only  in  a  half 
moon  as  being  the  most  important  ones  of  the  circle. 
The  probability  is  that  Gibson’s  correspondent  is  correct 
as  to  the  circle.  How  far  his  statement  of  the  neatly 
paved  area  is  correct,  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  certain. 

The  accompanying  engraving  No.  1  is  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  Arthur  Gore,  Esq.,  reduced  from  a  photograph 
taken  nearly  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  that  from 
which  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  made  his  sketch.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  capstone  does  not  touch  the  central  one  of  the 
three,  so  that  it  rests  only  on  three  supporters,  and  this 
was  probably  the  original  number.  Had  other  stones 
supported  it,  they  would  have  been  difficult  to  remove, 
and  would  probably  have  been  preserved  By  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ground-plan,  etc.  (slightly  enlarged  from  that 
given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson),  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  central  stone  stands  at  right  angles  to  its  compa¬ 
nions,  so  that  this  end  of  the  chamber  is  made  up  of 
its  breadth  and  the  thickness  of  the  other  two  stones  ; 
in  all  5  feet  8  inches.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
stone  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  chamber  is  4  feet  9 
inches,  so  there  is  about  a  foot  difference  in  the  breadth 
of  the  ends  of  the  chamber, — a  circumstance  which 
strongly  confirms  the  supposition  that  there  was  never 
more  than  one  supporting  stone  at  the  north  or  nar¬ 
rower  end  of  the  chamber  The  side-walls  of  the  cham- 
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ber  have  entirely  vanished,  but  were  no  doubt  composed 
of  the  ordinary  materials,  namely,  large  slabs  and  dry 
walling  where  required.  The  chamber  thus  enclosed 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  in  that  respect 
contrary  to  the  more  usual  rule  of  east  and  west,  is 
10  feet  long  and  nearly  8  feet  high.  Sir  Gardner  Wil¬ 
kinson  makes  the  breadth  9  feet  4  inches,  thus  making 
the  chamber  almost  square ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  cor¬ 
rect  if  the  breadth  of  the  capstone  is  the  same,  for  it 
must  have  overlapped  the  side-walls. 

The  arrangement  of  the  three  stones  forming  the 
south  side  of  the  chamber  does  not  appear  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  but  there  has  evidently  been  some 
special  reason  for  its  peculiarity.  The  southern  end 
of  the  chamber  might  have  been  formed  of  two  slabs 
if  placed  in  the  same  way  as  the  middle  one  now  is. 
Bv  referring  to  the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
middle  one  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
two.  Nor  was  it  probably  an  accident  that  it  is  just 
too  short  by  a  couple  of  inches  to  assist  in  support¬ 
ing  the  capstone ;  for  it  seems  that  this  fact  would 
enable  the  middle  stone  to  be  removed,  if  necessary, 
without  endangering  the  whole  structure.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  at  least  two  supporting  stones  at  this 
end  of  the  chamber,  and  if  the  three  now  standing  had 
been  placed  in  the  same  line  they  would  have  occupied 
too  'great  space  for  that  end  of  the  chamber.  The  two 
exterior  ones  are,  therefore,  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  central  one,  making  the  total  breadth  of  this  end 
under  six  feet,  whereas  had  they  been  placed  on  a  line 
it  would  have  been  at  the  least  ten  feet  seven  inches, 
supposing  that  the  stones  all  touched  one  another. 
If  two  stones  had  only  been  used,  neither  of  them,  as 
supporting  the  capstone,  could  have  been  removed,  and 
no  entry  possible.  The  difficulty  was  then  got  rid  of 
by  so  placing  the  outer  stones  that  their  thickness,  not 
their  breadth,  together  with  the  middle  one,  made  up 
the  necessary  breadth. 

Another  advantage  gained  was  that  the  projecting 
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portions  of  the  two  outer  stones  could  serve  as  part  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  chamber,  which  was  about  six  feet 
broad,  although  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  speaks  of  the 
area  being  nine  feet  four  inches  broad.  If  he  means  by 
area  the  ground  overshadowed  by  the  capstone,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  into  account  the  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  space  towards  the  northern  end.  He  speaks 
also  of  the  capstone  being  nine  feet  four  inches  broad, 
but  this  can  only  mean  the  maximum  breadth  in  one 
particular  part,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  existence  of  a  chamber  at  all,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  easily  ascertainable  ;  for  if  two 
stones  were  placed  at  the  northern  end,  similar  to  those 
at  the  opposite  one,  and  for  which  there  is  just  room 
so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  capstone,  they  would  be 
exactly  opposite  the  two  at  the  south  end,  and  thus 
the  walls  would  enclose  a  chamber  of  ten  feet  by  six. 
A  chamber  of  such  dimensions  is  unusual,  but  it  may 
have  been  divided  into  two,  which  wrould  then  be 
nearly  square.  Such  subdivisions  of  long  chambers  are 
not  uncommon.  The  side-walls,  no  doubt,  consisted  of 
large  slabs.  On  the  plan  are  two  fallen  stones  (3),  and 
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another  lies  within  the  chamber.  In  Costello’s  view 
three  or  four  appear  to  be  represented  close  to  the  up¬ 
right  stone  at  the  north  end,  but  whether  they  are 
meant  for  really  separate  stones  or  some  conformation 
of  the  natural  rock  is  not  certain. 

It  is  so  unusual  to  find  an  entrance  in  the  side  walls 
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of  a  chamber,  (nor  is  there  any  instance  recorded  as  far 
as  has  been  ascertained)  that  it  will  be  safer  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  present  instance  is  no  exception.  The 
entrance,  therefore,  as  already  suggested,  must  have 
been  at  the  southern  extremity.  It  is  true  that  such 
a  position  for  an  entrance  is  very  unusual,  but  it  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  position  of  the  chamber  itself,  which  is  no 
less  unusual,  as  the  great  majority  of  such  chambers  lie 
either  exactly  or  nearly  east  and  west,  the  entrance  being 
usually  at  the  former.  All  that  can  be  stated  for  cer¬ 
tain  in  the  present  instance  is  that  wherever  the  en¬ 
trance  was,  it  could  not  have  been  at  the  north  end,  as 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  move  that  stone  with¬ 
out  bringing  down  the  capstone  and  destroying  the 
chamber. 

Cut  No.  2  represents  a  back  view  of  the  cromlech, 
and  is  from  an  enlarged  drawing  of  the  illustration  that 
accompanies  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  account.  This 
exhibits  what  has  before  not  been  noticed  by  any  one 
except  Sir  Gardner,  namely  the  two  upright  stones  on 
the  south  end.  He  thinks  they  had  no  connexion  with 
the  cromlech,  and  that  their  use  and  purpose  are  un¬ 
known.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  they  were  not  connected 
with  the  cromlech,  but  were  portions  of  an  exterior 
chamber,  distinct  from,  but  adjoining,  it.  Their  exact 
position  will  be  better  understood  from  the  plan  and 
drawing,  and  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  por¬ 
tions  of  a  multangular  chamber.  There  are  other  mult¬ 
angular  chambers,  as  at  Bryn  Celli  Ddu  in  Anglesea, 
and  at  Capel  Garmon  near  Llanrwst.  The  cromlech  at 
Presaddfed,  near  Treiorwerth  in  Anglesey,  consists  of  a 
rectangular  and  hexagonal  chamber.  If  a  stone  is  placed 
in  a  position  corresponding  with  the  larger  of  these 
two  stones,  and  abutting  against  the  westernmost  of  the 
three  stones  at  the  south  end  of  the  chamber,  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  polygonal  chamber  is  easily  made  out,  and 
would  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  four  or  five 
similar  stones.  One  of  the  missing  ones  may  be  the  one 
marked  as  fallen.  This  outer  chamber  would  thus  be  a 
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kind  of  vestibule  to  the  rectangular  chamber,  and  was  also 
probably  entered  from  the  south  side.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  examples  of  galleries  leading  to  chambers  which 
are  not  always  in  the  same  line,  but  make  a  considerable 
bend  or  angle,  and  there  may  have  been  something  of 
the  kind  in  this  instance  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  an  exterior  polygonal  chamber  is  the  most 
natural  and  the  most  probable,  as  the  position  of  the 
larger  of  the  two  stones  is  most  awkwardly  placed  for 
a  gallery.  Excavations  of  the  ground  may  possibly  throw 
some  light  on  the  question.  In  the  adjoining  hedges 
and  ditches  and  mostly  near  the  cromlech  are  numerous 
large  stones,  which  on  the  enclosing  of  the  land  seem 
to  have  been  thrust  where  they  would  be  most  out 
of  the  way.  Others  may  have  been  removed  or  destroyed, 
but  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  if  not  all,  at  least 
the  greater  part,  of  those  that  remain  have  been  once 
connected  with  the  monument. 

The  mound  of  earth  or  stones  that  enveloped  the 
whole  structure,  including  the  external  chamber,  must 
have  been  so  large  as  to  inspire  doubts  even  in  an 
authority  like  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  as  to  its  having 
been  enveloped.  When  Mr.  Fergusson  talks  of  the 
impossibility  of  there  having  been  a  chamber,  and  of  its 
being  covered  up,  he  talks  about  what  he  knows  no¬ 
thing  at  all  ;  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  so 
long  as  mounds  do  exist  which  to  this  day  cover  up 
much  larger  and  more  extensive  groups  of  structures. 
Even  in  Wales  exists  a  cairn  or  mound  of  stones  long 
enough  to  contain  at  least  six  cromlechs  like  that  of 
Pentre  Evan,  and  which  even  in  its  semi-ruined  state 
might  almost  be  high  enough.  If  any  one  doubts  this, 
he  can  find  his  way  to  Carnedd  Hengwm,  near  Cors  y 
Gedol,  and  judge  for  himself. 

The  dimensions  of  Pentre  Evan  cromlech  have  been 
variously  given.  Those  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  are 
as  follows  :  greatest  height  from  lower  surface  of  cap¬ 
stone  to  ground  in  the  centre  is  7  ft.  7  ins.,  or  2  ins. 
short  of  a  measurement  made  by  Mr.  F.  Lloyd  Phillips 
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of  Penty  Park  and  myself.  The  length  between  the 
north  and  south  supporters,  1 0  ft.  The  height  of  the  two 
southern  supporters  is  7  ft.  9  ins.,  and  of  the  northern 
one,  7  ft.  The  capstone  is  given  16  ft.  6  ins.  by  9  ft. 
4  ins.  George  Owen  states  that  it  was  18  ft.  long,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  a  piece  10  ft.  long  and  5  broad,  which  he 
says  had  been  evidently  broken  off ;  but  this  could  not 
have  been  the  case.  The  fragment  he  saw  may,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  a  part  of  a  side-wall  thrown  down. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Phillips’ measurement  of  the  extreme  length 
was  1 7  ft.  3  ins.  The  chamber  may  be  set  down  as  10  ft. 
long  by  about  6  ft.  broad. 

The  situation  is  very  fine,  and  commands  a  view  of 
the  sea,  as  is  often  the  case  with  cromlechs.  The  only 
habitation  near  it  is  a  small  cottage  ;  but  an  ancient 
paved  way  leads  from  the  ancient  house  of  Pentre 
Evan  to  the  higher  ground  on  which  the  cromlech 
stands,  as  if  a  population  once  existed  where  none  does 
at  present.  But  whatever  the  history  of  this  ancient 
road  is,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  that  of  the  crom¬ 
lech,  and  that  it  was  built  and  used  as  the  burial-place 
of  a  person  of  distinction,  and  most  probably  served  as 
such  for  his  successors,  perhaps,  for  many  generations. 


ST.  LYTHAN’s  AND  ST.  NICHOLAS  CROMLECHS. 

These  are  two  remarkable  examples  (particularly  the 
one  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas),  neither  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  much  noticed,  although  so  well 
known,  at  least  by  report.  One  of  them  (that  of  St. 
Lythans)  was  visited  by  the  Association  during  the 
Cardiff  Meeting  in  1849;  but  all  that  is  recorded  of  it 
in  the  Import  of  that  Meeting  is  that  it  was  “a  fine 
old  cromlech  ,  and  was  sketched  by  some  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  present.  The  one  at  St.  Nicholas  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  visited  at  all ;  but  the  weather  was  very 
unpropitious,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  late  Mr.  Bruce 
Pryce  of  a  very  genial  character. 
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The  St.  Lythan’s  Cromlech  is  certainly  a  fine  one, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  end,  presents 
a  perfect  chamber.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
tumulus,  as  might  have  been  expected,  as  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  composed  of  earth.  It  stands  east  and  west,  and 
presents  a  chamber  7  ft.  10  ins.  by  5  ft.  The  south 
wall  is  formed  of  a  stone  measuring  11  ft.  4  ins.,  while 
the  north  one  is  only  10  ft.  1  inch ;  so  that  it  seems  to 
have  lost  a  stone  which  would  have  made  the  two  side- 
walls  of  equal  length,  a  necessary  consideration  if  it  were 
desirable  that  the  eastern  slab  should  fit  as  closely  as 
possible,  so  as  to  leave  few  interstices  to  be  filled  up 
with  small  stones.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
three  sides  of  a  chamber  were  first  erected,  and  the  cap¬ 
stone  placed  thereon ;  then  the  interment  took  place, 
and  the  fourth  side  placed  last,  and  the  tumulus  com¬ 
pleted.  That  such  was  the  practice  there  can  be  little 
question,  if  it  is  conceded  that  the  proper  course  would 
be  to  complete  the  chamber  as  far  as  possible  before  the 
interment  took  place.  To  erect  the  four  sides,  then 
inter,  and  finally  place  in  position  the  capstone,  would 
be  more  inconvenient;  and  in  the  case  of  large  capstones, 
risk  to  the  remains  interred  would  be  incurred  in  case 
any  accident  happened  in  the  moving  of  the  capstone 
into  place.  As  arrangements,  moreover,  for  future  in¬ 
terments  were  necessary,  one  side  must  be  capable  of 
being  removed, which  must,  therefore,  have  not  supported 
the  capstone;  so  that  it  was  far  more  convenient  to 
build  up  only  three  sides  on  capstones,  and  complete 
the  fourth  after  the  interment.  Hence  it  is  that  this 
part  of  a  chamber  is  almost  universally  wanting,  the 
other  parts  generally  owing  their  preservation  as  contri¬ 
buting  to  support  the  capstone. 

Cut  No.  3  is  from  a  drawing  of  Mrs.  Traherne  of 
Coed-riglan,  who  has  kindly  placed  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society.  .  Cut  No.  4  presents  the  western  view, 
or  back  of  the  cromlech,  and  is  copied  from  a  stereo¬ 
scope  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Evans,  by  Arthur  Gore,  Esq., 
to  whose  ready  pencil  the  Association  has  been  on  so 
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many  occasions  indebted.  The  general  view  of  this 
cromlech  is  exceedingly  fine,  presenting  a  grand,  massive 
appearance  which  any  engraving  must  fail  to  reproduce. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Cromlech,  though  less  picturesque, 
being  nearly  buried  in  earth,  and  in  a  thick  wood,  is 
one  of  great  interest  and  importance.  A  photograph  of 
it  was  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Walter  Evans ;  but  was  use¬ 
less  on  account  of  the  deep  shadows.  In  fact,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  cromlechs  are  almost  always  useless,  unless 
supplemented  by  drawings  taken  of  the  original  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  It  was  the  same  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  St.  Lythan’s,  and  which  by  itself  was  per¬ 
fectly  unintelligible  to  one  who  did  not  know  the  details. 
In  Lewis’  Topographical  Dictionary  it  is  thus  described : 
“  It  consists  of  large  flat  stones  nearly  6  ft.  in  height, 
enclosing  an  area  of  1 7  ft.  in  length  by  1 3  in  breadth, 
upon  which  rests  a  table  24  ft.  long,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  17  to  10  ft.”  This  description  is  tolerably 
correct,  except  that  the  length  of  the  chamber  is  1 9  ft. 
9  ins.,  and  the  breadth  hardly  11  ;  but  as  upon  one 
side  of  the  chamber  all  the  stones  have  been  removed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  where  the  line  should  be  drawn. 
The  stone  at  the  head  of  the  chamber  is  7  ft.  8  ins. 
broad,  and  had  apparently  a  small  one  on  one  side. 
The  proper  breadth  of  the  chamber  is  10  ft.  6  ins.  The 
opposite  end  was  closed  by  stones  2  ft.  11  ins.,  and 
5  ft.  8  ins.  :  in  all,  8  ft.  7  ins.  A  stone  is  missing, 
probably  2  or  3  ft.  broad,  which  would  make  this  end 
correspond  with  the  breadth  of  the  opposite  one. 
The  other  side  is  formed  of  one  long  stone  15  ft.,  leav¬ 
ing  a  gap  of  3  ft.  at  each  end  to  complete  its  length. 
The  entrance  was  probably  to  the  right  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  one,  as  either  of  the  two  stones  can  be  moved 
which  is  not  the  case  with  that  at  the  opposite 
end.  The  bearing  is  south-east.  The  original  soil  is 
still  heaped  on  the  top  of  the  stones,  but  has  been 
almost  cleared  off  the  face  of  the  capstone,  which  has 
had  the  smaller  part  cracked  or  broken,  but  still  re¬ 
maining  in  its  place.  The  greatest  thickness  is  about 
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3  ft.,  but  even  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equal 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  tumulus,  which  has  probably 
caused  the  crack,  especially  when  the  great  length  of 
the  stone  is  considered.  Larger  capstones  are  in  exist¬ 
ence,  but  this  is  probably  the  largest  or  at  least  the 
longest  in  these  islands.  There  are  several  vast  rocks 
of  the  same  character  scattered  about,  brought  thither 
by  natural  causes  ;  and  it  is  their  presence  which,  no 
doubt,  has  led  to  the  erecting  of  these  two  chambers  in 
this  locality. 

E.  L.  Barnwell.  ' 


©totuariL 

The  Association  has  lost  one  of  its  earlier  and  stauncher  friends  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Turner  of  Plas  Brereton,  in  Carnarvon. 
At  the  meeting  held  at  Bangor  in  1860,  he  took  an  active  part  as  a 
member  of  the  local  committee  formed  on  that  occasion,  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  excursions.  He  was  ready  at  all  times  to  render  any 
service  in  his  power  to  the  Association  and  promote  its  interests. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  office  of  sheriff  for  the  county. 
Few  men  have  been  more  popular  and  esteemed  among  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Another  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  WIlliam 
Hughes,  lately  of  Margate  but  formerly  of  Rhyl.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  meeting  at  Rhyl  in  1858,  where  he  acted  as  Treasurer. 
He  had  devoted  considerable  attention  to  records  in  Paris,  connected 
with  Wales  and  some  of  its  distinguished  soldiers  in  the  time  of 
Glyndwr. 
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Correspondence. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ARCHjEOLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS. 


CARNARVON  CASTLE. 

Sir, — I  propose  in  this  communication  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
what  has  been  done  in  and  about  this  magnificent  building  during 
the  last  three  years.  It  is  not  intended  to  embrace  a  description  of 
the  Castle  or  its  history,  winch  I  hope  next  year  to  publish  fully, 
from  materials  which  will  probably  remove  many  hastily  formed 
and  accepted  conclusions. 

Long  before  my  official  connection  with  it,  it  was  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  go  over  the  Castle  with  Mr.  Anthony  Salvin,  the  eminent 
architect,  under  whose  judicious  superintendence  it  was  at  that  time 
being  repaired  by  the  Government.  Those  who  recollect  the  Castle  a 
few  years  back  will  remember  that  the  upper  ballium  or  court  con¬ 
tained  a  large  green  mound,  which  entirely  concealed  the  archway  of 
Queen  Eleanor’s  gate,  from  the  interior  of  the  king’s  or  grand  en¬ 
trance.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  mine  as  to  the  origin  or  object  of 
this  mound  Mr.  Salvin  expressed  an  opinion  either  that  it  was  in 
whole  or  in  part  an  original  mound,  or  a  formation  of  earth  from 
the  foundations,  but  in  any  case  intended  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
be  removed,  an  intention  which  has  now  been  carried  out  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  six  hundred  years. 

This  (now  removed)  excrescence  was  without  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence,  quietly  set  down  by  the  writers  of  guide  books  as  “  a  reser¬ 
voir  for  water.”  It  contained,  however,  the  old  limekiln,  wherein 
the  Anglesey  stone  was  burned,  from  which  the  wonderful  mortar 
which  has  so  long  held  the  Castle  together  was  made.  The  mound 
proved  partly  real,  and  partly  artificial,  and  Mr.  Salvin’s  theory  was 
correct,  “  that  it  was  of  course  in  any  case  intended  to  be  removed.” 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  structure  of  the  kiln  was  of 
the  most  temporary  character  of  workmanship  and  totally  dissimilar 
to  the  well  finished  kilns  to  be  found  outside  Carew,  Pembroke,  and 
other  castles,  and  which  were  intended  for  more  permanent  use. 
By  the  side  of  the  kiln  were  found  large  pieces  of  mortar,  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  some  river  gravel,  evidently  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  lime.  This  gravel  was  as  distinct  from  the  soil 
which  had  covered  it  for  ages  as  it  would  be  the  day  it  was  placed 
there.  At  the  foot  of  the  mound,  and  on  the  left  side,  looking  west¬ 
ward,  had  evidently  stood  the  temporary  smith’s  shop.  Here 
were  found  a  few  horse  shoes,  much  wider  than  those  in  present 
use,  arrow  heads,  spurs,  old  keys,  pieces  of  coal,  and  clinkers.  The 
intelligent  reader  will  scarcely  require  to  be  told  that  in  the  shape- 
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less  form  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  see  it,  the  mound  had  no 
existence  during  the  occupation  of  the  Castle,  but  in  process  of 
time,  after  the  place  ceased  to  be  inhabited,  the  originally  flat  top 
round  the  edges  of  the  limekiln  was  washed  down  on  each  side  until 
it  covered  the  adjacent  walls,  from  their  base  up  to  a  height  vary¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  three  and  two  feet.  During  heavy  rains  in  winter 
enough  water  to  turn  a  mill  flowed  down  the  walks  on  either  side  of 
this  excrescence  into  the  adjacent  towers  and  corridors.  Fromthistke 
Castle  is  now  freed,  the  water  being  carried  off  with  a  proper  drain. 
The  sides  of  the  walls  of  this  upper  ballium,  being  thus  hidden  from 
view,  for  some  feet  above  the  base  it  became  necessary  to  exercise 
the  greatest  caution  accurately  to  ascertain  the  original  levels. 
Fortunately  the  rain  had  not  washed  the  mound  far  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  upper  court,  and  a  portion  of  plinth  remained  ex¬ 
posed  at  the  lower  end,  on  the  left  side,  looking  downwards.  This 
was  followed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  mound,  and  then  traced  along 
the  wall,  through  the  accumulated  soil,  by  means  of  an  iron  sound¬ 
ing  rod  to  its  termination,  the  ground  being  subsequently  cleared 
to  this  plinth.  In  the  other  parts  the  levels  were  distinctly  found 
by  means  of  an  unerring  guide,  viz.,  strong  mortar  grouting, 
placed  by  Edward  the  First’s  careful  masons  along  the  edges  of 
the  wall.  Numerous  single  and  double  oilets,  the  lower  halves  of 
which  were  covered  with  rubbish,  and  the  upper  portions  with 
stones  were  cleared  out,  and  a  handsome  doorway  leading  into 
one  of  the  towers  was  increased  two  feet  in  height  by  the  removal 
of  the  soil  accumulated  in  front  of  it.  The  correct  level  outside 
this  door  was  ascertained  by  the  grouting  being  gently  arrived  at 
by  the  boring  rod.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  discoveries  made  in  this  large  excavation  has  been  that  of  the 
remains  of  one  side  of  an  elegant  arch,  with  the  remnant  of  the 
lower  iron  door  hinge,  and  a  few  feet  of  the  portcullis  groove,  the 
base  being  beautifully  finished  by  ornamental  carving.  This  arch 
was  undoubtedly  the  passage  through  a  very  strong  wall  forming 
the  inner  line  of  defence  of  the  Queen’s  gate,  the  internal  approaches 
to  which  are  shown  by  this  exploration  to  have  been  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  at  the  grand  entrance.  The  general  effect  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  rubbish  from  the  upper  ballium  has  been  most  mate¬ 
rially  to  increase  its  size  and  appearance,  and  to  add  much  to  the 
grandeur  of  this  part  of  the  Castle,  by  reason  of  the  increased  depth 
given  to  the  walls,  hitherto  dwarfed  by  the  accumulations  at  their 
base. 

Passing  now  to  the  lower  court  containing  the  royal  apartments, 
the  remains  of  the  banqueting  hall  have  been  dug  out  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  depth,  and  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  hall  developed. 
This  was  an  apartment  of  magnificent  dimensions,  the  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  are  intended  to  be  given  in  the  forthcoming  volume, 
and  will  not  therefore  be  anticipated  here. 

At  the  lower  end  of  this  once  noble  chamber  we  come  to  the 
tower  on  the  same  (south-west)  side,  which  formed  a  portion  of 
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the  royal  apartments.  This  fine  tower,  which  has  been  roofed  and 
floored,  contains  in  its  three  stories  the  same  number  of  elegant 
octagon  rooms,  each  having  a  good  anti-room  attached.  The  height 
of  each  of  these  rooms  is  20  feet,  the  space  between  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  octagons  is  about  32  feet ;  in  addition  to  this  ample 
space  the  lower  room  contains  three  recesses  of  15  feet  deep,  each 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  This  lower  room  has  been  fitted  up  in 
perfect  taste  and  character  by  the  freemasons  as  a  hall.  The  floors 
of  the  two  upper  rooms  are  each  supported  by  a  massive  beam  and 
two  struts,  springing  from  two  corbels,  the  original  beam  holes,  and 
corbels  being  used,  the  struts,  as  originally  used  dividing  the  beam 
into  throe  equal  portions.  The  roof  is  placed  precisely  where  the 
original  roof  stood,  and  is  of  course  completely  concealed  from  view 
by  the  massive  and  lofty  battlements.  The  water  from  the  roof  is 
conveyed  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  the  ancient  channels, 
and  in  one  part  the  massive  lead  pipe  having  come  to  light.  Some 
of  the  original  ornaments  of  the  battlements  have  been  replaced  and 
others  (of  proper  date)  executed  and  presented  by  Lord  Clarence 
Paget,  put  up.  The  upper  room,  which  is  a  light  and  most  cheer¬ 
ful  apartment  with  fine  windows  (the  original)  overlooking  the 
lower  court  and  a  portion  of  the  Menai,  is  intended  as  a  national 
museum  for  Wales,  it  now  contains  the  collection  of  the  defunct 
“  Natural  History  Society,”  the  antique  articles  found  in  the  Castle, 
some  birds,  reptiles,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  which  await  clas¬ 
sification  by  some  patriotic  persons.  Will  any  numismatologist 
come  and  arrange  the  Roman  coins  of  Segontium  ?  Any  geologist 
or  mineralist  the  specimens  of  native  rocks  and  ores  P  Any  ornith¬ 
ologist  the  feathered  race  ?  The  nobility  and  many  of  the  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  have  subscribed  handsomely  and  liberally  to 
the  repair  of  this  tower,  but  alas  the  expense  so  far  exceeded  the 
original  contemplation  that  a  formidable  sum  remains  unpaid.  Here 
is  a  noble  palace  roofed  and  made  habitable  without  interference 
with  its  structural  form  or  appearance.  It  would  surely  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  people  of  Wales  to  set  up  and  support  a  museum  in 
so  appropriate  a  position  as  the  ancient  seat  of  British  and  Roman 
government,  and  in  so  venerable  a  building  as  Carnarvon  Castle. 
The  public  has  not  been  asked  to  contribute  a  farthing  towards  any 
of  the  great  works  here  recorded,  excepting  the  repair  of  the  tower, 
on  which  a  large  debt  has  been  incurred,  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  subscriptions  to  reduce. 

The  next  work  undertaken  was  the  excavation  of  the  cellars  of 
apartments  attached  to  the  Eagle  Tower,  the  existence  of  which 
have  been  hitherto  entirely  overlooked,  excepting  only  where  the 
purpose  has  been  misunderstood.  All  trees  (ash,  sycamore,  elder, 
and  thorn)  growing  out  of  the  castle  walls  have  been  destroyed,  and 
if  I  am  spared  I  hope  gradually  to  encourage  ivy  from,  the-  ground, 
up  many  of  the  walls,  and  to  destroy  all  ivy  and  plants  rooting  in 
and  springing  out  of  them. 

Before  I  pass  from  the  interior  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  the 
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result  of  the  great  exploration  and  vast  removal  of  debris,  combined 
with  a  careful  examination  of  numerous  castles,  has  afforded  me  so 
great  an  insight  into  this,  the  most  magnificent  of  them  all,  that  I 
believe  with  very  few  exceptions  I  could  now  put  it  together  again. 

I  therefore  purpose,  in  my  history  of  the  castle,  giving  an  outline  of 
it  in  one  colour  as  it  now  appears,  and  showing  the  missing  links  in 
other  colours.  Hundreds  of  its  stones  have  been  used  by  the  Van¬ 
dals  who  filled  up  the  moat,  and  were  guilty  of  other  equally 
stupid  monstrosities,  and  we  have  recently  discovered  that  beautiful 
mullions  of  windows  were  used  about  the  same  period  in  repairing 
the  quay  walls. 

Coming  now  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  words  to  express  the  regret  which  in  common  with  every  anti¬ 
quary  one  must  feel  at  the  desecration  of  one  of  the  grandest  and. 
most  majestic  castles  in  Europe,  by  the  erection  of  three  modern 
houses  under  the  Eagle  Tower.  The  site  was  acquired  in  long  past 
times,  by  the  neglect  of  those  in  authority,  to  preserve  the  Crown 
rights.  An  old  public  house  of  low  elevation  was  put  up  probably 
two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  lower  end  of  the  moat,  and  actually 
within  the  sea  defences  of  it.  This  old  building  being  very  dilapi¬ 
dated,  was  pulled  down  for  the  erection  of  modern  houses,  and 
although  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  site  was  offered  to  save 
the  castle  from  this  disgraceful  desecration,  the.  individual  who  had 
purchased  it  refused  all  offers,  and  persisted  in  putting  up  three 
modern  specimens  of  brick  and  mortar.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  those  in  authority,  who  might  have  prevented  this  outrage, 
could  not  occasionally  be  present  to  hear  the  condemnation  of  Ame¬ 
ricans  and  other  intelligent  foreigners.  A  large  party  of  Americans 
stood  one  day  in  amazement  looking  at  the  building  going  on,  re¬ 
marking  that  if  one  of  their  cities  had  possessed  such  a  glorious 
building  as  Carnarvon  Castle,  they  would  have  bought  up  the  site 
or  found  means  to  stop  the  putting  up  of  such  excrescences.  Pass¬ 
ing  through  an  opening  in  the  Town  wall,  we  fortunately  lose  sight 
of  these  eyesores  and  come  upon  the  moat.  This  has  now  been  re¬ 
opened  for  a  distance  of  nearly  500  feet,  viz.,  from  the  Eagle  Tower 
to  the  grand  entrance,  and  thence  to  the  tower  south-east  of  that, 
and  a  parapet  wall  has  been  erected  for  its  protection.  A  curious 
discovery  has  resulted  from  this  displacement  of  so  many  thousand 
of  tons  of  ships  ballast,  earth  dug  from  foundations  of  houses  and 
other  rubbish  with  which  the  moat  was  filled  up,  namely  that  the 
fall  or  run  of  the  moat  instead  of  being  from  south  east  to  north¬ 
west,  as  hitherto  supposed,  was  exactly  the  reverse  way. 

The  castle  has  now,  as  far  as  at  present  practicable,  been  isolated. 
Numerous  encroachments  have  been  nipped,  some  in  the  bud,  others 
before  they  were  ripe  for  permanent  possession. 

Various  plans  have  for  years  occupied  my  attention  with  a  view 
to  the  clearance  of  the  magnificent  Town  walls.  The  restoration 
some  years  ago  of  the  west  or  golden  gate  for  a  club  house  for  the 
Royal  Welsh  Yacht  Club  completed  the  sea  front.  If  sufficient 
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local  interest  were  felt  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  walls 
of  the  Town  could  be  cleared  of  houses  without  loss  to  the  propri¬ 
etor. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  I  will  state  that  in  this  paper  I  have 
avoided  anticipating  the  forthcoming  history  by  any  detailed  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  castle.  The  principal  objects  of  this  rough  account  of  the 
last  three  years’  work  have  been  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  the 
venerable  pile,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  the  requisite  support  for  the 
museum. 

The  numerous  historical  facts  intended  for  publication  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  create  considerable  interest  if  the  editor  prove  equal  to 
the  task,  which  (considering  his  official  connection  with  the  castle) 
the  result  of  his  researches  have  almost  necessitated  his  under¬ 
taking.  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Llewelyn  Turner,  Deputy  Constable. 

Parkia,  Carnarvon  :  Sept.  15,  1873. 


BEDD  POBIYS. 


8iRj  In  the  first  volume  of  the  ArcJiceolor/ici  Cambrensis,  p.  424,  is 
a  woodcut  taken  from  a  rubbing  of  the  very  interesting  inscribed 
stone  so  called;  but  it  is  quite  worth  while  that  I  should  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  that  the  late  Mr.  John  Lloyd 
of  Cefnfaes  and  Pen  y  Glanau,  no  mean  antiquary,  told  me  in,  or 
some  short  time  before,  the  year  1856,  that  he  recollected  the  stone 
when  the  Arabic  numerals  were  not  upon  it.  This  is  very  interesting, 
for  the  existence  of  these  numerals  has  led  to  some  suspicion  that 
this  inscription  is  altogether  an  antiquarian  forgery.  The  stone  was 
first  noticed  by  the  antiquary  of  Hengwrt,  Robert  Vaughan,  who 
died  in  1667.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Edward  Lliwyd  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  and  by  Pennant,  neither  of  whom  speaks  of  the 
Arabic  numerals.  But  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  believed  that  any  one 
prior  to  the  days  of  Robert  Vaughan  would  have  perpetrated  a 
f1' nf ^ie  SOr^  *n  one  wilder  parts  of  the  very  wild  parish 

of  Trawsfynydd ;  nor,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  is  it  probable  that 
he  would  have  been  so  skilled  in  ancient  inscriptions  as  to  imitate 
t  le  remarkable  feature  in  those  of  late  Roman  date,  of  one  stroke 
forming  a  portion  of  two  letters. 


I  remain,  etc., 
Peniarth:  10  Jan.,  1874. 


W.  W.  E.  Wynne. 


WELSH  WORDS  BORROWED  FROM  LATIN. 

^.IR’~T^011r  corresPOT1dent,  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  enters  a  protest 
against  the  assumption  that  nearly  all  the  Welsh  words  in  my  list 
have  been  borrowed  from  Latin,  etc.  I  hope,  however,  that  he  will 
do  something  more  to  the  point  than  protest ;  for  we  have  before 
us  a  question  of  no  slight  difficulty,  namely,  which  of  the  Welsh  words 
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bearing:  a  close  resemblance  to  Latin  ones  have  been  borrowed  from 
Latin,  and  which  only  owe  their  similarity  to  the  common  descent 
of  Welsh  and  Latin  from  one  and  the  same  mother-speech.  Owing1 
mainly  to  this  difficulty  my  list  is  only  a  tentative  one,  and  I  shall 
feel  very  thankful  to  your  correspondent  either  for  assisting  me  to 
decide  what  words  are  to  be  excluded  from  it,  and  for  what  reasons, 
or  for  drawing  up  one  of  his  own.  Nay,  I  may  say  more.  He  would 
deserve  the  hearty  thanks  of  Welsh  philologists  in  general. 

Before  passing  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  letter,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  quote  the  following  words  from  it :  “I  am  unfortunately 
ignorant  of  Sanscrit,  but  should  think  it  not  improbable  that  it 
would  be  found  to  contain  the  roots  of  many  such  words  [as  arch , 
arian,  etc.].  Examples  of  Sanscrit  roots  of  Greek  and  Latin  words 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  White’s  edition  of  Riddle’s  Latin 
Dictionary,  and  in  Scott  and  Liddell’s  Greek  Lexicon.”  It  is  true 
that  there  are  still  some  loose  winters  who  derive  Greek  and  Latin 
words  from  Sanscrit,  but  their  number  is  daily  growing  less ;  and  I 
hardly  think  Liddell  and  Scott  belong  to  it.  For  Dr.  White  I  can¬ 
not  answer,  as  I  have  never  hsfd  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  his 
edition. 

Now  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Lloyd’s  examples,  as  I 
take  it,  of  the  way  he  would  follow  in  details.  “  In  the  case  of  allt, 

*  a  hill,’  for  instance,”  he  says,  “  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
primitive  Cymry  should  have  been  destitute  of  an  expression  for  so 
common  an  object  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.”  Yes  ;  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  But  who  wants  anybody  to  conceive  such 
a  thing  ?  I  am  sure  I  do  not.  Further  on  he  refers  to  hraich  and 
brachium,  and  asks  in  the  same  strain,  ‘  Were  the  Cymry,  indeed, 
indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  their  bodily 
as  well  as  military  arms,  since  on  their  conquest  by  them  they  had 
still  to  learn  the  simple  term  to  describe  them  by?”  Now  all  this 
tacitly  implies  that  nations  only  borrow  words  for  ideas  or  things 
not  provided  for  in  their  own  languages. — an  assumption  which  is 
notoriously  fallacious.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the  Anglo-Saxon 
lyft  be  now  air  ?  Or  why  should  Wycliffe’s  sotlili  and  agenrisyng  be 
now  respectively  verily  and  resurrection ,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  word 
of  no  connotation  in  modern  English  ?  Every  philologist  knows 
that  in  England  very  many  of  the  later  terms  of  Greek  and  Latin 
origin  superseded  Saxon  words  :  for  instance,  ‘  agriculturist’,  ‘  arith¬ 
metic’,  ‘  dropsy’,  ‘  hydrophobia’,  took  respectively  the  place  of  eortli- 
ling,  gerim-crceft,  wceter-adl,  wceter-fyrhtnys.  Examples  need  not  here 
be  multiplied  as  they  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  any  good  text¬ 
book  of  the  English  language.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  change 
was  evidently  for  the  worse. 

In  the  next  place  Mr.  Lloyd  suggests  that  allt  and  Latin  collis  are 
related,  and  institutes  the  series  callt,  gallt,  allt.  Now,  as  he  speaks 
of  a  prothetic  c,  would  he  kindly  mention  a  few  analogous  cases  of 
prothetic  c,  and  of  c  changed  to  g,  in  such  positions  in  Welsh  ;  also 
of  It  becoming  ll  in  Latin  ?  For  I  do  not  remember  that  the  former 
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are  noticed  in  the  works  of  Zeuss,  Ebel,  or  Stokes  :  nor  the  latter  in 
those  of  Corssen,  with  which  I  assume  him  to  be,  of  course,  familial’. 

I  quote  again  from  the  letter  :  “  Not  to  multiply  instances,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  see  no  reason  why  such  words  as  arch ,  arian 
(ap'/vpoi’),  arf,  asyn,  aur,  barf,  are  to  be  considered  similarly  as  god¬ 
sends  from  the  Romans  to  the  Cymry.  Such  primitive  terms  must 
surely  have  descended  to  all  alike  from  some  exceedingly  early 
forms  of  their  common  ancestral  language.”  The  word  “ must ”  seems 
to  me  very  much  misplaced  ;  for  let  us  suppose  that,  for  instance,  the 
metals  gold  and  silver  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  it 
becomes  very  hard  to  conceive  how  they  should  have  had  the  words 
aur  and  arian  in  their  language.  And  what  about  Cresar  when  he 
wrote  thus  of  the  more  civilised  inhabitants  of  Britain  (v,  12)  ? 
“Utuntur  aut  asre  aut  taleis  ferreis,  ad  certum  pondus  examinatis,  pro 
nummo.  Nascitur  ibi  plumbum  album  in  mediterraneis  regionibus, 
in  maritimis  ferrum ;  sed  ejus  exigua  estcopia:  sere  utuntur  impor- 
tato.”  Here  we  have  no  mention  of  silver  or  gold.  Further,  with 
regard  to  aurum,  it  is  supposed  to  stand  for  ausum,  but  this  according 
to  the  rules  obtaining  in  the  Celtic  languages  would  be  au  or  avj  in 
Welsh  and  not  aur.  Again,  let  us  take  barha,  which  according  to  the 
rules  of  Latin  etymology  stands  for  an  original  bardha,  of  the  same 
origin  as  English  beard,  Lith.  barzda,  old  Pruss.  bordus,  Old  Sclavn. 
brada,  thus  in  Welsh  we  should  have  bardd  and  not  barf,  and  yet  Mr. 
Lloyd,  well  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  rules  of  Aryan  philology  both  gene¬ 
ral  and  special,  acknowledges  that  he  can  see  “  no  reason”  why  such 
words  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Welsh.  “Similarly,”  says  Mr. 
Lloyd,  “with  regard  to  brachium  (Gr.  fSpcr^iw v,  in  which  x  contains 
the  aspirate)  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  the  i  in  the  original 
stem  fipaxi  should  be  assumed,  in  the  successive  stages  of  deriva¬ 
tion,  to  have  been  lost  in  brecli,  to  reappear  in  breich  and  braich,  if 
not  merely  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  theory  in  ques¬ 
tion.  If  I  rightly  understand  the  objection  the  theory  in  question 
has  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  the  steps  in  the  history  of  the 
word  braicli ,  for  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  native  Welsh  word,  still  it 
would  have  to  be  derived  from  a  nominal  base,  brachia,  braccia , 
brascia  or  brancia,  and  the  difficulty  as  to  the  i,  whatever  that  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be,  must  remain.  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  what  he 
would  think  of  the  series  old  Welsh  cep,  reatir ,  trean ,  Mid.  Welsh 
ceib,  reiatir,  treian,  modern  Welsh  caib,  rhaiadr,  traian.  Besides 
that  it  is  the  i  of  ft  pax  which  reappears  in  breich  and  braich,  is  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  own  account  of  this  matter,  not  mine. 

Your  correspondent  winds  up  with  the  question,  “  Does  Mr.  Rhys 
mean  us  to  understand  that  the  Cymric  is  a  later  form  of  Aryan 
than  the  Latin  and  Greek  ?”  Now  this  I  need  not  answer,  as  it 
does  not  arise  from  the  present  discussion ;  let  us  first  try  to  settle 
a  few  details,  which  are  more  fairly  within  our  reach  than  questions 
of  a  more  general  nature. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c.,  John  Rhys. 
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PEN  CAEE  HELEN,  LLANBEDE,  CAENAE- 

VONSHIEE. 

Sir, — I  must  apologise  for  troubling  you  on  a  subject  which  has 
already  occupied  your  pages;  but  my  excuse  is  that  I  think  I  can 
add.  some  little  to  the  previous  accounts.  An  excursion  to  Pen  y 
Gaer  was  unexpectedly  proposed  to  me  on  the  10th  of  October  last, 
and  as  I  had.  not  then  read  Mr.  Blight’s  paper  (Arch.  Gamb.,  3rd 
series,  vol.  xiii,  p.  276),  I  will  give  you  my  unaided  observations,  and 
then  refer  to  what  has  been  previously  written.  Proceeding  from 
Conway,  after  a  long  ascent,  two  twin  mountains,  the  nearest  coni¬ 
cal,  Pen  y  Gader  in  the  ordnance  survey,  the  other,  Pen  y  Gaer,  with 
a  rounded  summit,  are  the  prominent  objects  on  the  right  of  the 
turnpike  road.  A  green  trackway  is  observed  winding  round  the 
latter  to  the  west  near  the  summit,  indicating  the  way  to  the  camp. 
Passing  by  Caer  Rhun  to  the  blacksmith’s  shop  at  Y  Bedol,  a  road¬ 
way  with  a  continuous  steep  ascent  branches  off  to  the  mountain  : 
its  depth  below  the  adjoining  land  and  boulders,  placed  at  its  side 
to  stem  the  torrent  in  its  upper  part,  attest  its  antiquity ;  stone  walls 
succeed  the  hedges,  the  green  road  again  comes  into  sight,  and  is 
reached  by  getting  over  the  wall  of  one  of  the  inclosures.  The  as¬ 
cent  on  the  turf  is  steep  until  a  plateau  is  reached,  which  at  once 
attracts  attention  from  the  number  of  upright  pointed  stones,  which 
protrude  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground.  It  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Pennant  and  by  Mr.  Blight,  whose  drawing  accurately 
depicts  its  appearance.  Looking  back  the  town  of  Conway,  flanked 
by  the  Dyganwy  promontory,  and  the  Little  Orme’s  Head  are  to  the 
north-east,  while  the  prospect  to  the  north-west  extends  over  the 
mountain  trackway  which  leads  by  Bwlch  y  Ddeufaen  to  Aber. 
Proceeding  onward  up  the  mouutain  from  the  plateau,  a  heaped-up 
mass  of  boulders,  descending  like  the  moraine  of  a  glacier,  is  seen 
above.  Walking  on  I  soon  came  to  a  small  walled  square  inclosure 
without  any  opening ;  climbing  the  wall  I  found  that-  there  was  a 
steep  inclination  on  the  southern  side,  terminated  by  a  wall  of  a 
much  larger  inclosure,  of  a  square  shape,  with  the  corners  rounded 
off,  built  on  a  terrace.  Annexed  to  the  far  side  of  this  court  on  the 
same  level  were  three  more  stone  inclosures  without  any  door  open¬ 
ings  in  the  walls,  the  central  one  square  and  in  a  line  with  the  one 
on  the  lower  level,  and  that  attached  on  either  side  an  irregular 
semicircle.  Entering  the  central  one  by  climbing  over  the  wall,  I 
found  that  the  walls  on  all  sides  but  the  north  were  about  five  feet 
high,  and  that  there  were  three  openings  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  the  largest  leading  into  the  east  inclosure,  another  into  the 
central  court,  and  the  third  direct  to  the  mountain  on  the  south. 
These  openings  were  formed  by  two  large  stones  which  traversed 
the  wall  on  the  ground  level  and  were  covered  by  a  long  stone  which 
formed  a  support  for  the  wall  above.  Before  each  opening  on  the 
ground  lay  a  stone,  which  may  have  served  to  partial^  block  the 
opening.  There  was  nothing  in  the  mode  of  building  different  from 
4th  ser.  vol.  v.  6 
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the  wall  of  the  camp  or  the  modern  walls  around.  A  dog  or  a 
small  sheep  might  have  passed  through  the  openings,  and  the  notion 
that  these  inclosures  may  have  served  the  double  purpose  of  sheep- 
pens  for  shearing  or  marking  sheep  and  lambs,  as  well  as  outposts 
to  the  camp,  presented  itself  to  me.  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Elias  Owen’s 
interesting  paper  on  Arvona  Antiqua  (3i’d  series,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  104- 
6)  supports  the  notion  and  leads  me  to  believe  that  these  inclosures 
were  “  buarthau”  either  of  the  occupiers  of  the  camp  or  of  a  more  re¬ 
cent  people.  Comparing  the  rough  sketch  which  I  made  on  the 
spot,  I  see  in  it  a  close  resemblance  to  the  drawing  of  the  buildings 
against  the  wall  at  Tre’r  Ceiri  (4th  series,  vol.  ii,  p.  78). 

Leaving  these  in  closures,  I  walked  along  the  terrace  westward  a 
short  distance  and  entered  the  camp  through  the  north  doorway. 
A  heavy  south-westerly  gale  rendered  my  progress  most  difficult, 
and  prevented  a  careful  examination  of  the  ground  as  I  passed  to 
the  southern  end  of  the  camp.  I  observed,  however,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  circular  dwellings,  the  continuation  of  the  wall  on  the 
west,  and  at  a  considerably  lower  level,  the  strong  parallel  earth¬ 
work  with  a  steep  inclination  westward  ;  but  the  weather  prevented 
my  seeing  more.  On  my  return  I  again  passed  over  the  stony  pla¬ 
teau  and  came  to  a  trackway,  raised  slightly  above  the  surrounding 
turf,  and  as  it  were  bounded  on  either  side  by  boulders,  leaving  a 
clear  pathway  in  the  centre  ;  this  trackway  led  to  one  of  the  modern 
stone  inclosures,  and  ascending  the  ladder  stile  I  looked  over  the 
wall  and  saw  a  further  trace  of  it  for  a  short  distance  in  the  line  of 
the  Aber  road.  It  probably  formed  part  of  the  ancient  trackway, 
the  stones  by  its  side  serving  when  snow  was  on  the  ground  or  in 
foggy  weather  to  point  out  the  way. 

I  returned  by  a  less  steep  road  and  rejoined  the  turnpike  road 
near  Caer  Rliun  Lodge,  soon  after  passing  through  the  fold  yard  of 
Varch  weib. 

Yours,  &c.,  R.  W.  B. 


ABERSER. 

Sir, — In  Clark’s  Introduction  to  Heraldry  (fourteenth  edition,  1845, 
p.  185)  it  is  stated  that  the  “  arms  of  Cardivar  ap  Dinwall  [Cadivor 
ab  Dinawol],  lord  of  Aberser  in  South  Wales,  were  argent,  a  tower 
sable,  having  a  scaling-ladder  raised  against  it  in  bend  sinister.” 
But  Meyrick,  in  his  History  of  Cardiganshire  (p.  149),  and  in  a  foot¬ 
note  in  Lewys  Dwnn’s  Her.  Visit,  of  Wales  (vol.  i,  p.  227),  mentions 
a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Lloyd  of  Allt  yr  Odyn,  who  was  lineally 
descended  from  Cadivor,  in  which  the  arms  ascribed  to  him  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  it  is  stated  that  for  the  great  valour  displayed  in 
taking  the  Castle  of  Cardigan  from  the  Earl  of  Clare  and  the  Flem¬ 
ings,  Cadivor  was  honoured  by  his  father-in-law,  Prince  Rhys  ab 
Gruffydd  ab  Tewdwr  (otherwise  called  the  Lord  Rhys),  with  these 
arms,  namely,  “  sable,  a  spear’s  head  embrued  between  three  scaling- 
ladders  argent ;  on  a  chief  gules,  a  castle  triple  towered  of  the 
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second.”  Cadivor  was  entitled  lord  of  Castell  Hywel,  Pant  Streimon, 
and  Gilvach  Wen  (with  which  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  rewarded), 
all  in  the  parish  of  Llandyssil,  Cardiganshire.  But  Meyrick  makes 
no  mention  of  him  being  lord  of  Aberser  ;  nor  can  I  discover  any 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  bearing  that  name.  There  is  a  farm,  I 
am  informed,  in  the  parish  of  Llangeler,  named  Cwm  Saer,  and  a 
small  farm  in  Llanllawddog  called  Nant  Saer,  both  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Carmarthen,  each  having  a  rivulet  flowing  through  or  by 
it ;  but  whether  either  of  the  streams  is  or  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Saer,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  Supposing  Ser  to  be  a 
contraction  of  Saer,  and  there  be  a  brook  of  that  name,  in  that  case 
the  place  called  Aberser  must  be  looked  for  near  its  junction  with 
the  river  to  which  it  is  tributary.  Correspondents  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  topography  of  the  district  may  be  able  to  say 
where  it  is  or  was  situated. 

Yours  truly,  Llallawg. 


THE  LLOWES  CROSS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Hart.land,  in  his  interesting  notice  of  the  Llowes  Cross 
in  your  last  number,  has  expressed,  though  with  some  diffidence,  his 
opinion  that  “  it  dates  from  the  early  half  of  the  eleventh  century.” 
This  view,  fortified  as  it  is  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam,  though  it  may  seem  savouring  of  presumption  to  dispute,  I 
cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  think  may  really  belong  to  a  much  earlier 
period  of  our  architectural  history,  and  hope  to  be  partly  justified 
in  doing  so  by  the  fact  that  no  specific  grounds  for  Mr.  Bloxam’s 
judgment  have  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Hartland,  who  contents  him¬ 
self  with  basing  it  incidentally  on  his  general  acquaintance  with 
English  and  Welsh  crosses.  This,  however,  would  scarcely  appear 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  foundation  for  such  a  theory  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  also  noted  by  that  gentleman,  that  there  is  positively  not  one 
example  which  resembles  it  among  the  sculptured  crosses  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  with  perhaps  the  solitary  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  pectoral  cross  of  St.  Cuthbert,  found  in  1827  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  in  which,  however,  the  similarity  is  stated  to  exist  only 
in  the  outline.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  cross  is  its  lozenge¬ 
shaped  pattern,  the  lozenges  of  which  are  separated  by  plain  recti¬ 
linear  divisions,  the  four  semicircular  compartments  being  due 
simply  to  the  union  by  a  straight  line  of  the  ends  of  the  open  spaces 
between  the  arms  and  the  stem,  and  the  triangles  to  the  interstices 
between  the  lines.  If  the  Llowes  Cross  be  similar  in  outline  to  that 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  such  a  coincidence  will  tend  rather  to  establish  be¬ 
tween  the  two  a  proximity,  if  not  an  absolute  identity  of  date.  It 
is  certainly  strange,  if  true,  that  in  these  islands  no  examples  of  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Norman  can  be  found  of  the  use  of  the  lozenge¬ 
shaped  pattern  in  architecture.  I  use  the  term  “  architecture”  ad¬ 
visedly,  because  its  absence  from  extant  specimens  would  furnish  no 
argument  that  need  be  considered  conclusive  against  its  primitive 
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use  for  other  architectural  purposes,  aud  if  for  those,  why  not  inci¬ 
dentally  fora  cross,  though  found  but  in  a  solitary  extant  example. 
And  this  leads  me  to  observe  that  possibly  we  are  tempted  in  this 
country  to  confine  our  search  for  parity  of  design  in  architecture 
■within  too  narrow  a  range.  We  are  perhaps  apt  to  forget  that 
valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  general  advancement 
of  the  art  maybe  furnished  by  other  countries  in  close  proximity  to 
our  own,  with  whose  doctrine  and  discipline  our  own  were  in  early 
times  identical,  and  between  whose  inhabitants  there  existed  tor  a 
lengthened  period  very  close  political  and  social  relations.  In  these 
countries  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  archaeology  is  being  pursued  at 
this  time  with  a  zest  not  inferior  to  our  own.  It  would  be  need¬ 
less  here  to  make  reference  to  specific  proofs  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion  with  the  continent,  speaking  as  they  do  for  themselves,  despite 
the  ravages  of  warfare  and  of  time,  not  only  in  the  written  docu- 
ments  of  history,  bat  in  those  more  indelibly  graven  on  rock  and 
on  stone.  Our  researches,  then,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  final  till  we 
have  turned  for  corroborative  evidence  to  the  precious  illustrations 
supplied  by  the  labours  of  French  antiquaries  of  the  Gallo- Roman 
and  subsequent  period  in  Gaul.  In  the  Abecedaire  of  De  Caumont, 
a  lozenge-pattern  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Llowes  Cross  is 
fio-ured°as  introduced  into  the  vaulting  of  the  archway  of  the  church 
of  Distre,  near  Saumur,1  and  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the  period  which 
he  terms  Carlovingian,  i.  e.,  not  later  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  On  p.  47  is  figured  a  tomb  at  Ravenna,  on  the  upper  part  of 
which,  between  two  Latin  crosses,  appear  three  lozenges,  m  recti¬ 
linear  compartments,  of  a  pattern  the  very  counterpart  of  those  ot 
the  Llowes  Cross.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  tomb,  be¬ 
tween  pillars  at  either  extremity,  is  figured  the  monogram  of  Christ 
between  two  lambs,  surmounted  each  by  a  cross,  below  which  again 
are  two  doves,  and  in  the  space  intervening  between  the  lambs  and 
the  pillars  two  fruit-laden  palm  trees,  figures  all,  according  to  De 
Caumont,  characteristic  of  the  Christian  symbolism  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  On  p.  20  again  appears  a  cut  of  the  tympanum  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Yienne,  the  arch  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  border  filled  with  lozenges  seemingly  of  bricks  disposed  length¬ 
ways,  but  not  separated  by  lines.  The  interior  space  has  a  cross 
between  two  chevrons,  all  three  similarly  ornamented. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts  by  competent  authorities  may 
lead  not  impossibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sculptured  cross  on 
the  Llowes  stone  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  period  which,  if  not  actually 
coeval  with  that  termed  Gallo-Roman  on  the  continent,  would  yet 
be  much  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century.  Its  irregular  proportions 
and  apparently  unfinished  condition,  together  with  the  rudeness  of 
workmanship  betrayed  in  the  construction  of  its  parts,  may  even¬ 
tually  lead  to  the  inference  that  this  work  may  have  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  emigrants  from  Armorica  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era,  aiming  at  the  commencement  of  a  revival  of  the 
extinct  Roman  art,  and  endeavouring  to  reproduce  from  memory 

*  Fifth  edition,  Rouen,  1867,  p.  93. 
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the  design  of  some  cherished  object  of  Christian  construction,  asso¬ 
ciated  in  his  mind  perhaps  with  other  lingering  reminiscences  of 
his  native  land ;  then  left  by  him  incomplete,  whether  from  inter¬ 
ruption  occasioned  by  external  violence,  or  from  despair  of  its  satis¬ 
factory  completion,  originating  in  self-consciousness  of  artistic  ina¬ 
bility.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  question  is  of  no  little  consequence, 
whether  any  and  what  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  the  Romano- 
British  period  are  actually  extant  in  the  Principality,  as  it  is  certain 
that  not  a  few  such  are  extant  in  Belgium,  in  Gei’many,  and  in 
France.  An  examination  of  the  details  of  continental  examples 
may  also  enable  us  to  discover  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  the 
centuries  immediately  succeeding  the  departure  of  the  Roman 
power  from  our  island,  of  which  a  remarkable  instance  has  just 
been  given  by  Mr.  Bloxam  in  his  description  of  the  Priestholm 
Tower,  and  which  it  is  to  be  desired  may  be  speedily  supplemented 
by  an  architectural  drawing  of  its  subject.  The  towers  of  many 
churches  in  North  as  well  as  South  Wales  deserve  to  be  closely  in¬ 
vestigated  with  the  view  to  the  settlement  of  their  date,  e.  g.  that  of 
Corwen,  conspicuous  for  its  seemingly  Saxon  tower  window,  and  of 
Llanfor,  associated  in  poetry  and  by  tradition  with  the  memory  of 
Llywarch  Hen.  That  of  the  latter  church  it  may  be  added  is  said 
to  be  now  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  as  to  necessitate  its  immediate 
removal.  In  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  professional  member  of  our  institute  will  come  speedily  to  the 
rescue,  and  before  its  final  disappearance,  secure  for  our  Journal  an 
account,  accompanied  with  drawings  scientific  and  descriptive,  of 
this  most  interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Howel  W.  Lloyd. 


LLANDDEW. 

Sir, — Much  as  I  value  the  Rev.  J.  Lane  Davies’  paper  on  Llauddew 
which  appeared  in  your  Journal  for  July  last,  I  cannot  think  that  he 
has  succeeded  to  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  Llanddew  being  a 
contraction  or  corruption  of  Llanddewi  (St.  David’s  Church).  There 
are  about  a  dozen  churches  in  Wales  called  after  Dewi  or  St.  David, 
some  with  and  some  without  an  additional  designation,  but  in  no  in¬ 
stance  does  the  final  i  disappear.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that 
Llanddew  represents  Llanddewi  is  a  case  without  a  parallel  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Welsh  churches.  Mr.  Davies  seems  to  think  that 
the  opinion  of  the  scribe  who  describes  Guy  de  Mona  as  the  “  Lord 
Bishop  of  Llanddew,  otherwise  Llanddewi”,  strengthens  his  view,  if 
it  does  not  fully  establish  it. 

An  unknown  registrar  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
is  not  quite  the  person  to  appeal  to  in  a  case  of  this  sort ;  but  if  the 
conjecture  of  a  mediaeval  writer  is  to  decide  the  question,  I  confess  to 
a  bias  in  favour  of  a  well  known  scholar  like  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who  tells  us  that  Llanddew  is  equivalent  to  Llandduw  (the  Church 
of  God).  The  fact  that  Llanddew  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  bishops  of  St.  David’s  (Ty  Ddewi)  was,  in  all  proba- 
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bility,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  contemporary  of  De  Mona  that  the 
derivation  which  he  gives  was  the  correct  one,  and  possibly  it  was 
this  circumstance  that  suggested  it.  Mr.  Theophilus  Jones  possessed 
no  better  means  of  information  on  the  subject  than  we  have;  his 
opinion,  therefore,  does  not  affect  the  question. 

I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  earlier  forms  of  the  name ;  but 
“  Landon,”  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Davies  states  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Pope  Nicholas’  Taxation ,  is  simply  a  miscript  or  a  misprint  for 
Landow,  which  brings  it  sufficiently  close  in  orthography  to  other 
churches  under  the  same  invocation.  The  oldest  form  that  I  have 
met  with  in  Welsh  writers  is  Llanddwy,  and  in  this  shape  it  happens 
to  occur  in  positions  where  the  exact  spelling  and  pronunciation 
cannot  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Mae’n  Llanddviy  ddeufwy  o  dda 
No  thri  gwerth  Groeg  a  Throia. 

Hywel  Dafydd  ab  Ieuan. 
Meibion  myr  llenwyr  Llanddwy , 

Meddiant  teg  mae  iddynt  hwy. 

Bedo  Phylip  Bach. 

These  two  poets  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  about  half  a  century  later  than  Bishop  Guy  de  Mona,  who  died 
in  1408. 

In  another  poem,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Four  Sons  of  Morgan 
ab  Gwallter  of  this  parish,  Hywel  Dafydd,  who,  as  appears  from  his 
poems,  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Peutyn,  alludes  to  the  church 
under  the  name  of  Ty'r  Drindod  (the  house  of  the  Trinity). 

Er  bod  wrth  Dy’r  Drindod  draw 
Blaid  ieuainc  yn  blodeuaw. 

The  forms  Dwiyf  and  D  ivy  tv  (pi.  dwyfau  and  dwywiau )  are  not  un- 
frequently  met  Avitli,  being  modifications  of  Dim  (God),  and  in 
words  like  Dwyf  it  is  no  uncommon  practice  to  drop  the  final  /  in 
pronunciation.  From  Dwyf  comes  dwyfol  (divine),  just  as  duwiol 
(divine,  godly)  is  formed  from  Duw.  Both  Dyfrdwy  and  Dyfrdwyf 
are  used  in  the  vernacular  for  the  river  Dee. 

The  Church  of  Llanddew  has  no  connection  whatever  with  Dewi, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  example  in  the  whole  Principality  of  a 
church  called  after  his  name,  which  is  at  the  same  time  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Some  churches  so  dedicated  are,  we 
know,  called  Llandrindod,  but  the  church  under  consideration,  not¬ 
withstanding  Mr.  Davies’  statement  to  the  contrary,  is  not  the  only 
church  under  the  invocation  of  the  Triune  God,  which  is  called 
Llanddew  or  Llandduw.  Llandduw ,  or  as  it  is  now  generally  spelt 
Llandow,  in  Glamorganshire,  is  a  well  known  instance ;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Rees,  Llandduw  was  the  ancient  name  of  Llandrin¬ 
dod  in  Radnorshire.  These  three  churches  have  the  same  dedica¬ 
tion,  and  are,  or  at  least  were,  called  by  the  same  designation. 

These  considerations  fully  satisfy  me  that  the  correct  name  is 
Llandduw,  Llanddwy,  or  Llanddwyf  (the  church  of  God),  and  that 
our  patron  saint  Dewi  has  in  reality  nothing  to  do-with  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  Cereticus. 
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“AVALES  AND  ANGLESEY.” 

Sir, — Apparently  there  is  some  danger  of  the  absurd  expression, 
“  Wales  and  Anglesey”  becoming  common.  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his 
Hude  Stone  Monuments,  as  noticed  some  time  ago  in  the  pages  of 
the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  makes  use  of  it ;  and  now  I  find  a  paper 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Arclueological  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  which  the  following  sentence  occurs  :  “  In  Gloucester¬ 

shire  we  have  a  tumulus  between  Avening  and  Chavenage,  many 
remains  through  Ireland,  Wales  and  Anglesey,  as  well  as  Scotland. 
Be  it  known  to  these  writers,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  Anglesey  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  Wales,  forming  one  of  the 
counties  in  the  northern  division  of  the  Principality.  It  would  not 
be  much  amiss  if  these  learned  archaeologists  who  write  about“  Wales 
and  Anglesey,”  which  in  point  of  propriety  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
England  and  Cornwall ,  were  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles  at  the  present  day  be  foie 
they  undertake  to  enlighten  us  about  prehistoric,  religious,  and  me- 
galithie  monuments.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Monensis. 


&rrf)feologtcal  j^otes;  anti  €tuerieg. 

Note  26. — Cir  Ferthyr.  In  Professor  Rees’  Welsh  Saints,  p.  oo2, 
the  name  of  Cir  Ferthyr  is  given  as  that  of  an  extinct  church  sub¬ 
ject  to  Llanbedrog  in  Carnarvonshire.  The  benefice  ot  which  Llan- 
bedrog  is  considered  the  parent  church,  includes  the  parishes,  of 
Llanbedrog,  Llang'ian,  and  Llanfihangel  Bacliellaeth,  Llang'ian  being 
considerably  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  of  the  three.  Llanbedrog, 
as  the  name  indicates,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Pedrog  ;  Llang’ian  is  under 
the  invocation  of  Cian  and  Peris,  and  Llanfihangel  has  the  Archangel 
for  its  patron  saint.  The  name  of  Cir  Ferthyr  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was, 
known  in  the  district,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  church  or  chapel  in 
Wales  which  preserves  his  memory.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Llang'ian,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
small  village  of  Pen  y  Greigwen,  and  near  the  boundary  of  Llan¬ 
bedrog,  a  place  known  as  Yr  Hen  Fynwent  (the  old  churchyard  01 
burying-place),  which  may  possibly  indicate  the  spot  where  a  churc  1 
once  stood,  and  tradition  is  unanimous  that  such  was  the  case,  it 
is  the  belief  of  the  neighbourhood  that  a  church  at  one  time  existed 
there,  and  old  people  now  living  remember  the  place  surrounded  by 
a  hedge.  Within  this  enclosure,  which  was  of  the  usual  size  of  a 
churchyard,  many  graves  were  at  different  times  found,  and  theie  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  general  sepulture.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  surrounding  wastes  were  en¬ 
closed,  several  cistvaens  and  urns  which  contained  human  bones 
were  discovered  within  a  few  yards  of  this  enclosed  space,  but 
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none  actually  within  it.  Unless  this  place  be  the  site  of  the  lost 
church  of  Cir  the  Martyr,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  locality  in 
Lleyn  where  we  may  look  for  it.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  local  tradition  to  connect  this  or  any  other 
place  wiih  Cir,  whose  name  is  altogether  unknown  in  the  district; 
but  on  the  contrary  the  natives  say  that  the  name  of'  the  church 
which  they  believe  once  existed  here  was  Capel  Eurgan.  Who  this 
Cir  was,  Professor  Rees  does  not  tell  us ;  and  among  the  saints  who 
founded  churches  in  the  Principality,  or  to  whom  Welsh  churches 
are  dedicated,  the  name  does  not  occur,  unless  it  may  be  considered 
a  contraction  of  Curig.  Of  the  latter  name  we  have  two  saints,  one 
of  whom  is  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and  has  Capel  Curig  in  the  same 
county,  among  other  churches,  under  his  patronage.  Cir  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  quite  unknown  as  a  Welsh  personal  name.  The  French  have 
a  St.  Cyr ,  with  whose  history  I  am  not  acquainted. 

A  little  below  Yr  Hen  Fynwent  in  the  direction  of  Llangian 
Church,  and  close  to  the  “  deserted  village,”  which  once  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Wellington,  is  what  was  in  former  days  a  celebrated 
Holy  Well,  called  Ffynnon  Fyw,  which  gave  out  a  copious  stream  of 
pellucid  water,  and  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  many  healing 
qualities,  especially  in  cases  of  rheumatism.  But  its  glory  is  gone, 
and  its  usefulness  past.  Many  years  ago  some  profane  fellows  threw 
into  it  a  dead  dog,  and  the  flow  of  water  at  once  ceased.  It  is  now 
quite  dried  up,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  but  portions  of  the 
masonry  with  which  it  was  once  protected  still  remain.  This  spring 
may  have  been  the  holy  well  of  Cir  the  Martyr,  supposing  we  are 
correct  as  to  the  site  of  the  extinct  edifice.  Peris. 


Note  27. — Arthurian  Localities.  The  following  names  may  be 
added  to  those  already  given  {Arch.  Camb.,  4th  series,  iii,  269),  and 
I  hope  others  may  be  induced  to  contribute  such  names  as  may  be 
known  to  them,  so  that  eventually  we  may  have  a  complete  list  of 
the  places  and  objects  bearing  the  name  of  Arthur,  or  relating  to 
him  and  his  knights. 

Ban  Arthur ,  or  Moel  Arthur ,  also  called  Ban  uch  Deni,  in  Brecon¬ 
shire. 

Blaengwaith  Noe  ab  Arthur,  near  LlanbedrVelffrey,  Pembrokeshire. 

Bryn  Arthur ,  near  Corwen,  Merionethshire. 

Buarth  Arthur,  or  Meini  Gw^r,  on  the  mountain  near  Cil  y  Maen- 
llwyd,  Carmarthenshire. 

Bivrdd  Arthur,  Dinsylwy,  Anglesey  (Arch.  Camb.,  3rd  series,  xiii, 
109). 

Gadair  Arthur,  in  Breconshire  ( Mabinogion ,  ii,  365). 

Caer  Arthur,  on  the  Black  Mountains,  Breconshire. 

Careg  Arthur,  on  the  Berwyn  Mountains. 

Cam  Arthur,  on  the  Preseli  Mountains,  Pembrokeshire  ( Mabinog¬ 
ion ,  ii,  364). 

Cam  Gavall  (Arthur’s  dog),  now  generally  pronounced  Corn  C avail, 
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a  mountain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  district  of  Buallt  or  Builth, 
Breconshire.  On  one  of  the  cairns  on  this  mountain  is  a  stone 
which  still  bears  the  supposed  impression  of  the  dog  s  foot.  See  a 
cut  of  it  in  the  Mabinogion,  ii,  260.  Nennius  calls  it  Cam  Cabal 
(cap.  lxxix). 

Carnedd  Arthur ,  in  Bedd  Gelert,  Carnarvonshire. 

Clogwyn  Arthur,  in  Eglwyseg,  Llangollen. 

Coetan  Arthur  (1),  a  large  rock  in  the  river  Sawddwy,  Carmar¬ 
thenshire,  which  our  hero  is  said  to  have  flung  to  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  from  Pen  Arthur,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  (2.)  A  cromlech 
in  the  parish  of  Llanystumdwy,  Carnarvonshire.  (3.)  A  cromlech 
near  Harlech,  Merionethshire. 

Crochan  Arthur,  in  the  river  Tav,  near  Llanboidy,  Carmarthen¬ 
shire  ;  Burdd  Arthur  (Arch.  Camb.,  4th  series,  iii,  133)  being  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  SeeAro7t.  Camb.,  3rd  series,  xi,  97. 

Ffrydiau  Caswennan,  or  Gorffrydiau  Caswennan ,  that  is,  the 
streams  or  rapids  of  Caswennan,  the  strait  or  sound  which  sepaiates 
the  Isle  of  Bardsey  from  the  mainland  of  Carnarvonshire.  Gwenna.n 
was  the  name  of  Arthur’s  favourite  ship,  which  it  is  said  was  wrecked 
in  these  waters,  hence  the  strait  received  the  name  of  Caswennan, 
or  Gwennan’s  foe.  The  AVelsh  poets  make  frequent  allusions  to  this 
dangerous  sound,  e.  g., 

Gwn  beunydd  herwydd  herw  amcan  ddilyd 
Ddelw  berw  Caswennan  ; 

Golwg  deddf  amlwg  diddan, 

Gwelwn  freichfras  brenin-blas  Bran. 

Hyviel  ab  Einion  Llygliw. 

Os  anhawdd  ar  Caswennan 
Droi  ar  lif  o’r  dwfr  i’r  lan  ; 

Dau  anhaws  na  myn’d  yno 
Droi  bun  o’r  natur  y  bo. 

Robert  Leiaf. 

The  sound  is  about  three  miles  wide,  and  the  current  is  always 
very  rapid.  It  is  the  eddy  caused  by  this  current  that  makes  the 
otherwise  fine  crescent  bay  of  Porth  Neigwl  or  Hell’s  Mouth  so 
dangerous  to  ships  that  happen  to  be  driven  into  it. 

Ffynnon  Arthur,  on  the  Berwyn,  Merionethshire. 

Ffynnon  Cegin  A  rthur,  in  Llanddeiniolen,  Carnarvonshire. 

Ffynnon  Fedivyr  is  mentioned  by  Llywarch  Hen  in  Marwnad  Cad- 
wallawn  (Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  ii,  278)  as  one  of  the  places 
of  that  chieftain’s  encampments,  but  the  locality  does  not  appear  to 
be  known. 

Bluest  Gatwallawn  ar  Ffynnawn 
Uetwyr,  rac  milwyr  magei  dawn  : 

Dangossei  Gynon  yno  haern  dawn. 

Bedwyr  was  pentrulliad  or  chief  butler  at  the  court  of  Arthur. 
According  to  “  Englynion  Beddau  Milwyr”,  he  was  buried  in  Allt 

Tryvan.  , 

Glyn  Arthur ,  in  Moel  Varna,  on  the  borders  ot  Flintshire  and  Den¬ 
bighshire. 
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Gw  el  Arthur,  on  the  Carmarthenshire  Vans,  or  Banau  Sir  Gaer. 

Maen Arthur,  an  erect  stone  (maen  hir)  one  mile  south  of  Llanfe- 
chell  Church,  Anglesey  {Arch.  Camb.,  3rd  series,  i,  23). 

Moel  Arthur,  the  same  as  Ban  Arthur  (q.  v.)  or  Ban  uch  Deni,  a 
mountain  in  Breconshire. 

Ogof  Arthur,  near  Rhos  Neigr  or  Crigyll,  Anglesey  ( Herald  Cym- 
raeg,  Sept.  27,  1872). 

01  Cam  March  Arthur,  near  Llyn  Barfog,  in  the  parish  of  Towyn, 
Merionethshire.  From  this  stone,  which  bears  the  print  of  the  hoof, 
Arthur’s  horse  ( Llamre ,  we  may  suppose)  took  a  leap  across  the 
estuary  of  the  Dyvi  into  Cardiganshire,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  two 
miles  ;  but  Cors  Vochno,  if  then  as  now,  was  a  soft  place  to  alight 
upon.  There  are  two  erect  stones  near  Pant  Asav  in  Flintshire 
called  Naid  y  March  (the  horse’s  leap),  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  name  of  Arthur  is  ever  associated  with  them. 

Parc  Arthur,  a  fortified  post  near  Pentir,  Bangor  {Arch.  Camb., 
3rd  series,  i,  111). 

Pen  Arthur  (1)  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  St  David’s,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire.  (2.)  On  the  Llangadock  side  of  the  Carmarthenshire 
Vans  {Mabinogion,  ii,  362,  364).  Peredur. 


Note  28. — Oghams.' — On  my  visit  to  Cambridge  a  few  days  ago  it 
occurred  to  me  to  have  a  look  at  the  back  numbers  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and.  I  found  that  they  contain  most  import¬ 
ant  papers  on  oghams  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr.  Ferguson,  and 
Mr.  Brash ;  especially  interesting  to  me  is  one  by  Mr.  Brash  on  the 
Drumloghan  oghams.  Among  these  he  finds  one  which  he  reads, 
Deagost  Maqi  Muco.  This  will  admit  of  being  read  Bigoz  Magi  Muco, 
and  settles  the  value  of  the  14th  ogmic  character  as  being  z.  For, 
philologically  speaking,  Digoz  cannot  be  anything  else  than  a  geni¬ 
tive  Digos  with  its  final  s  softened  by  contact  with  the  sonant  m  of 
maqi.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  had  arrived  in  an¬ 
other  way  at  the  conclusion  that  the  character  in  question  stood  for 
z,  but  other  ogmists  do  not  seem  to  adhere  to  this.  The  name  in 
question  occurs  also  on  another  stone  which  Mr.  Brash  reads  Dego 
maqi  mucoi ;  this  I  presume  to  be  later,  as  the  sibilant  has  entirely 
disappeared  or  assimilated  itself  to  the  m  following  it. 

In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Brash  finds  a  name  reading  Qfeci,  and  he 
says  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  characters  used ;  but  as  I  have 
hinted  before  the  character  which  Irish  ogmists  read  as  f  should  be 
read  v,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  very  late  Irish  oghams,  where 
it  may  already  have  acquired  the  value  of  f.  In  the  name  just  men¬ 
tioned  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  read  v  (or  w ), 
thus  we  get  Qveci,  which  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  recognise  as  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  Quci  and  Qici  of  the  Fardel  stone. 

From  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  S.  Ferguson  I  find  that  he  reads  one 
of  the  Ballintaggart  inscriptions  Nettalaminaqc[aode'],  which  cer¬ 
tainly  contains  a  parallel  to  the  Nettasagru  of  the  Bridell  Stone. 
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These  cases  will  serve  to  show  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  writings  of 
the  gentlemen  referred  to  are  not  more  accessible  to  the  readers  ot 
the  Archceologia  Cambrensis.  J.  Rhys. 

Quenj  22. — Heiliarth.  Heiliarth  or  Henliarth  is  said  to  be  a 
mansion  in  Powysland.  Will  any  one  give  me  the  exact  locality  P 
The  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  refer  to  Heiliarth  as  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  and  of  great  hospitality. 

Afal  yr  holl  filwyr  hen 
I)ros  Heiliarth  draw  o  Sulien. 

Ieuan  Dafydd  Ddu,  to  Meredydd  ab  Rhys  of  Ceri. 

Lie  mae  ffyrdd  llu  mawr  i’w  pharth, 

Llawen  henlwen  11m  Heiliarth. 

Ieuan  Clywedocj,  to  Mair,  wife  of  Ieuan  Llwyd  of 
Nant  y  Mynaich  in  Mawddwy. 

Ieuan  Heiliarth,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  appears  to  have 
taken  his  surname  from  this  place.  Dyvedon. 


Note  39.— The  Name  “Machynlleth.” — Many  have  been  the 
conjectures  regarding  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  this  thorough 
Welsh  name  ;  and  the  question  is  still  as  undecided  as  ever.  I  will 
not  recapitulate  the  guesses  already  advanced,  but  will  add  another 
to  their  number.  It  is  not  my  own,  but  it  was  suggested  by  the 
late  Rev.  Walter  Davies  (Gwailter  Mechain).  That  eminent  Welsh 
scholar  and  antiquary  was  of  opinion  that  the  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Machwenllech  (mach  +  gwen  +  llech),  the  gwenllech  (white  stone) 
being  no  other  than  the  maengivyu,  a  portion  of  which  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  street  which  derives  its  name  from  it  (Heol  Maen- 
gwyn),  and  which  is  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  Mach ,  the 
first  part  of  the  word,  signifies  a  nook,  recess,  or  corner,  and  is  not 
uncommon  as  a  place-name,  either  with  or  without  some  qualifying 
word:  as  y  Fach,  in  Llangian  in  Lleyn ;  y  Fach  Wen,  in  Llan- 
enddwyn,  Merioneth  ;  y  Fach  Ddeiliog,  near  Bala  ;  y  Fach  Grin,  in 
the  parish  of  Llanbedr  in  Ardudwy  ;  and  the  compound  cilfach  is  in 
common  use  all  over  the  Principality.  Tydecho. 


illiscellaneous  Notices. 

Oghams. — The  Irish  Builder  furnishes  the  following  summary  of 
a  paper  “  On  the  Completion  of  the  Biliteral  Key  to  the  Values  of 
the  Letters  in  the  South  British  Ogham  Alphabet,”  read  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Ferguson,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

“  The  Ogham  inscriptions  of  South  Britain  (understanding,  at 
present,  Wales  and  Devonshire)  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  by  being  almost  always  accompanied  by  corre- 
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sponding  legends  in  the  Roman  character,  and  so,  like  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  carrying  their  keys  within  themselves.  Prior  to  1870,  the 
values  of  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  South  British  Ogham  alphabet 
had  been  ascertained  in  this  manner.  There  remained  only  p,  f,  l,  d, 
which  were  problematical,  and  b,  which  had  not  been  found  at  all, 
to  be  identified.  In  December,  1870,  it  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Academy  that  t]ie  equivalent  of  p  was  found  in  a  certain  combina¬ 
tion  of  Ogham  digits  on  the  monument  to  Turpill  at  Crickhowel. 
F  and  L  might  be  inferred  from  fill,  the  Oghamic  equivalent  of  filii  on 
the  Trallong  legend,  as  also  F  and  D,  from  their  use  in  the  name 
Doft(a)ceos  on  tlaeTy  Coed  monument,  of  which  a  cast  was  exhibited, 
made  in  1872,  disclosing  hitherto  unobserved  portions  both  of  the 
Oghamic  and  of  the  correlative  Latin  inscription.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  B  alone  was  required  to  complete  the  independent  key  to 
this  class  of  Ogham  characters.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  dis¬ 
covery,  in  August  of  the  present  year  (1878),  of  an  Ogham  inscription 
on  the  angle  of  the  well  known  Dobunni  monument  from  Buckland 
Monachorum,  now  preserved  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  and  of 
which  a  cast  was  exhibited.  The  leading  characters  of  the  name 
Enabarri  of  the  Latin  text  (Dobunni  fabri  fili  enabarri)  are  still 
legible  in  the  Ogham  nabarr ;  and  the  Oghamic  representative  of 
b  is  so  ascertained  without  resortiug  to  any  external  proof.  Ex¬ 
ternal  corroboration  is,  however,  found  abundantly  in  the  substan¬ 
tial  agreements  of  the  results  with  those  derived  from  the  Irish 
lapidary  Ogham  texts,  many  of  which  “  echo”  formulas  found  in 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  in  one  Ogham  legend,  in  South  Britain. 
The  manuscript  keys  to  the  Ogham  alphabet,  preserved  in  the  Irish 
books,  differ  in  one  material  respect  from  the  South  British  and 
from  the  generality  of  Irish  lapidary  texts,  but  agree  with  the 
Scottish  examples ;  and  the  South  British  texts  being  older  than 
the  manuscripts,  an  inference  arises  that  the  Scottish  Oghams  are 
more  recent  than  the  others.  Several  photographs  from  casts  of 
Ogham  inscriptions  were  exhibited  in  illustration  of  this  paper.” 

At  a  later  meeting  of  the  same  society,  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  same  paper,  “  adduced  further  examples  from 
Clydai  and  Cilgerran  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  dwelt  on  the  colloquial 
form  of  the  name  Trengus  in  the  Ogham  text  of  the  latter,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  expanded  Trenegiissus  of  the  Latin,  showing 
that  ceremonial  forms  of  name  were  not  peculiarly  Oghamic.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  argument  for  the  identity  of  names  on  old  Welsh 
monuments  with  those  in  Irish  Ogham  Inscriptions,  based  on  the 
Mciccudecceti  monument  in  Anglesey,  which  has  been  held  to  be  in¬ 
applicable,  for  particular  reasons,  by  Welsh  scholars,  he  adduced 
another  Latin  inscription  not  open  to  the  same  objection,  now  at 
Tavistock,  bearing  a  like  legend,  and  produced  photographs  from 
casts,  and  referred  to  numerous  other  examples  of  the  same  name 
or  designation  in  Ogham  texts  from  different  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
formula  Maqui  Mucoi,  of  even  more  frequent  occurrence  here,  he 
stated,  had  been  recently  detected  by  Mr.  Brash  on  the  Ogham-in- 
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scribed  obelisk  at  Bridell,  in  Pembrokeshire.  Lastly,  he  gave  an 
example  of  an  inscribed  stone  from  a  cave  near  Cork,  having,  in 
Ogham,  the  name  Ulccagni,  which  has  been  found  in  several  in¬ 
stances  in  Roman  characters  on  Welsh  monuments  ;  and  concluded 
by  saying  —  ‘  The  question  remains,  whence  did  this  Oghamic  taste 
among  the  South  British  people  originate  ?  Did  they  impart  it  to 
the  Irish,  or  the  Irish  to  them  ?  Are  these  Ogham  texts,  or  some 
of  them,  pre-Augustinian  and  pre-Patrician  respectively,  or  are 
they  memorials  in  both  countries  of  Irish  religious  zeal  in  the  sixth 
and  succeeding  centuries  ?  1  do  not  undertake  to  answer ;  but  I 

may  express  my  conviction  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  propose 
questions  Inore  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  men  of  learning  in 
both  countries.’” 

Ossian.— We  had  thought  that  the  Ossianic  controversy  had  long 
been  disposed  of,  and  that  in  future  it  would  find  place  only  in  the 
records  of  literary  forgeries,  or  among  the  curiosities  of  literature  ; 
but  we  have  been  mistaken,  for  we  read  that  “  the  Rev.  P.  Hately 
Waddell,  LL.D.,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been  pro¬ 
secuting  researches  for  additional  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 
Ossian,  has  now  brought  them  to  a  completion,  and  that  with  a 
degree  of  success  which  he  states  to  be  far  beyond  anything  hitherto 
known,  and  much  beyond  his  own  most  sanguine  expectations.  He 
has  a  work  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled  Ossian  and  the  Clyde ,  in 
which  he  promises  to  produce  the  most  convincing  evidence,  both 
from  geology,  geography,  philology,  and  tradition,  to  establish  alike 
the  authenticity  of  the  great  national  author,  and  the  reliability  of 
his  epic  narratives  as  regards  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  great 
part  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.”  We  are  further 
told  that  “  Dr.  Waddell  believes  he  can  identify  the  precise  scenes  of 
Fingal’s  campaigns  in  Ireland,  unknown  even  to  MacPherson  him¬ 
self,  and  hitherto  supposed  to  be  imaginary  ;  the  precise  spots  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland  where  the  first,  second,  and  succeeding  colo¬ 
nies  of  the  Scotch  disembarked  ;  and  the  scenes  of  Trenmor’s, 
Comhal’s,  Fingal’s,  Ossian’s,  and  Oscar’s  conflicts  with  the  Romans 
in  Scotland.”  Assuming  all  this  to  be  plain  prose  and  written  in 
earnest,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  how  Dr.  Waddell  will  ac¬ 
count  for  a  bard  of  the  third  century  writing  in  the  Gaelic  of  the 
eighteenth;  for,  as  our  old  copy  books  used  to  say,  “Hothing  is 
too  hard  for  a  willing  mind.” 


Hawarden  Castle. — We  take  the  following  from  a  contempo¬ 
rary  : — “  Great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  by  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne  at  Hawarden  Castle,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  examining  some  of  the  details  of 
this  very  interesting  structure.  At  the  gatehouse  tower  is  a  draw¬ 
bridge,  with  the  bridge  pit  under  it,  which  is  popularly  called  “  the 
dungeon.”  This  pit  has  been  an  object  of  much  discussion,  and  is 
a  somewhat  puzzling  feature.  Late  investigations  have  led  to  the 
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conclusion  that  it  was  made  out  of  the  inner  fosse  of  the  old  earth¬ 
works,  which  was  formed  into  an  oblong  pit,  very  deep,  and  with 
good  ashlar  masonry  on  all  four  sides.  This  was  probably  done 
during  the  Edwardian  period,  so  that  the  inner  fosse  must  have  been 
filled  up  at  that  time.  It  may  have  been  used  as  a  reservoir  by  the 
garrison,  as  no  well  or  other  receptacle  for  water  has  been  found.  A 
so-called  subterranean  passage  is  probably  a  drain  or  waste- pipe. 
That  a  drawbridge  passed  over  this  pit,  and  was  a  road  for  horses 
into  the  courtyard,  with  steps  only  to  the  keep,  is  very  evident. 
The  gatehouse  is  now  only  a  mound  of  earth.  In  this  mound  is  a 
small  triangular  chamber,  with  stone  steps  leading  to  it,  the  door  at 
the  bottom  of  which  has  been  barred  on  the  outside  from  a 
guard  chamber  which  has  two  other  doors  also,  barred  on  the 
the  inside  between  the  gatehouse  and  the  pit,  and  thus  originally 
under  the  drawbridge.  The  road  to  this  tete-du-pont  from  the  valley 
below,  winding  round  the  foot  of  the  keep,  can  be  very  distinctly 
traced.” 


Tumuli  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds. — Recently  Canon  Greenwell 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  and  Professor  Rolleston  of  Oxford,  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  of  very  interesting  excavations  among  the  ancient 
barrows  which  exist  in  the  Goodmanham  and  Elton  Wolds,  near 
Beverley.  The  group  consists  of  thirty-one,  and  in  1851  some  half 
a  dozen  of  these  were  opened  by  Lord  Londesborough,  when  some 
bodies  were  found  associated  with  urns  of  very  ancient  date.  In 
1866  Canon  Greenwell  opened  six  others,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  he  found  a  very  large  number  of  burnt  bones,  with  urns,  and 
one  unburnt  body,  in  a  deep  grave.  During  his  present  excavations 
some  eight  or  ten  tumuli  have  been  opened,  and  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  remains  have  been  discovered,  including  an  urn  which  has  the 
very  rare  addition  of  a  cover  or  lid  to  it.  The  body  found  in  this 
grave  was  that  of  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  the 
skull  being  of  the  round  head  type,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  remains  of  two  young  girls  were  also  discovered  in  a  shallow 
grave  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Edmond  Riley  of  Kiplingcotes,  and  that 
of  a  woman  in  a  mound  on  the  old  racecourse,  the  latter  being  about 
one  foot  under  the  natural  surface.  There  is  a  singular  absence  in 
these  barrows  of  the  implements  used  in  those  remote  ages ;  and  so 
frequently,  found  with  human  remains  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Not  only  in  the  present  excavations,  but  in  those  formerly  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Lord  Londesborough,  implements  usually  associated  with 
ancient  interments  are  entirely  wanting.  Contrary  also  to  the 
generality  of  the  barrows  found  on  the  wolds,  which  contain  chiefly 
unburnt  remains,  in  this  locality  they  are  for  the  most  part  burnt. 
Although  this  part  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
peopled,  as  these  sepulchral  remains  betoken,  there  is  a  singular 
absence  of  implements ;  whereas  in  the  north  and  middle  wolds  flint 
implements  are  found  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  Some  axes 
and  other  rude  implements  are  abundant  in  the  rest  of  the  wold  dis- 
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trict ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  in  this  locality, 
as  many  persons  have  searched  for  such  remains  without  result. 

Llanwddyn,  Montgomeryshire. — The  wall-paintings  in  Llanwddyn 
Church  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  the  Archceolo- 
gia  Cambrensis  (4th  Series,  iii,  p.  71).  So  far  as  these  mural  deco¬ 
rations  can  now  be  traced,  their  subjects  appear  to  be  the  following  : 
1,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ;  2,  Christ  washing  the  Disciples’ 
Feet ;  3,  the  Last  Supper  ;  and  4,  the  Crucifixion.  A  mural  tablet 
has  been  set  up  in  the  wall  in  the  middle  of  one  of  them. 

Cambrian  Archeological  Association.  —  Meeting  for  1874. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Wrexham,  respecting  which  further  particulars  will  be  given  in  our 
next  number. 


Bftitctos. 

Kalendars  of  Gwynedd;  or,  Chronological  Lists  of  Lords-Lieuten- 
ant,  Custodes  Rotulorum,  Sheriffs,  and  Knights  of  the  Shire,  for 
the  Counties  of  Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  and  Merioneth,  and  of  the 
Members  for  the  Boroughs  of  Caernarvon  and  Beaumaris.  To 
which  are  added  Lists  of  the  Lords  Presidents  of  Wales  and  the 
Constables  of  the  Castles  of  Beaumaris,  Caernarvon,  Conway,  and 
Harlech.  Compiled  by  Edward  Breese,  F.S.A.,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  and  of  Lieutenancy  for  Merionethshire.  With  Notes  by 
William  Watkin  Edward  Wynne,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  of  Peniarth  ;  some¬ 
time  Knight  of  the  Shire  and  afterwards  High  Sheriff  for  Meri¬ 
onethshire.  London  :  John  Camden  Hotten,  1873.  4to. 

The  title,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  somewhat  lengthy,  we  give  in 
full,  as  it  gives  a  clear  notion  of  what  the  book  purports  to  be,  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  the  contents  fully  bear  out  the  title. 
The  volume  is  a  very  valuable  compilation,  taken  from  the  best 
available  sources,  and  every  page  evinces  labour  and  care.  In  pre¬ 
paring  it  the  author  states  that  he  consulted  upwards  of  forty  dif¬ 
ferent  manuscript  documents  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere,  and  to  all  appearance  good  use 
has  been  made  of  them.  The  lists  are  therefore  presumably  correct, 
and  entitled  to  confidence.  The  notes  by  Mr.  W  ynne,  with  which 
almost  every  page  is  thickly  studded,  greatly  enhance  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  volume.  All  the  materials  have  moreover  passed 
through  his  able  and  experienced  hands,  and  received  his  correc¬ 
tions  as  well  as  illustrations.  We  need,  therefore,  no  further  gua¬ 
rantee  that  every  part  of  the  work  is  as  accurate  as  it  could  be  made 
from  existing  materials. 

Mr.  Breese  has  set  us  a  good  example  so  far  as  North-western 
Wales  is  concerned.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  similar  lists  should 
with  equal  care  be  compiled  for  the  remaining  provinces  of  Powys, 
Dyved,  and  Gwent,  from  equally  trustworthy  sources. 
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Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness.  Vol.  I.  187]- 
72.  Inverness,  1872.  8vo. 

We  have  lately  received  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
this  lately  established  Society,  which,  we  are  told,  “  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  more  or  less  of  an  embodiment  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
Highlands.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  feeling  that  Highland  in¬ 
terests  and  ideas  have  not  had  adequate  expression  in  previously 
existing  organisations,  and  it  is  intended  at  once  to  stimulate  and  to 
give  vent,  in  its  own  way,  to  that  public  spirit  which  is  awakening 
in  the  country.”  This  volume,  which  we  hope  is  the  forerunner  of 
many  more,  contains,  besides  some  preliminary  matters  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  a  report  of  its  first  annual 
assembly,  papers  on  such  subjects  as  these:  Local  Topography,  the 
Clan  System,  the  Legends  of  Glen-Urquliart,  the  Forty-five,  Snrvey 
of  the  Celtic  Languages,  the  Highland  Clearances,  and  Notes  on  the 
History  of  the  Gael.  There  are  also  an  inaugural  lecture  by  the  Rev. 
A.  D.  Mackenzie,  and  a  lecture  on  Nationality  by  Professor  Blackie 
of  Edinburgh.  Most  of  these  contributions  are  in  English,  but  there 
are  some  in  the  vernacular  Gaelic,  and  the  volume  contains  some 
poetical  pieces  by  the  bard  of  the  Society  in  the  same  language. 
Of  the  papers,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  persons  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Highlands,  is  the  “Survey  of  the  Celtic  Languages,” 
by  the  Rev.  William  Ross,  of  Rothesay,  though  far  from  being  so 
complete  as  could  be  wished.  And  we  may  notice  that  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  volume,  the  Welsh  words  are  often 
incorrectly  printed.  We  look  forward  with  intei’est  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  second  volume,  which  we  understand  is  already  in  the 
press,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness  will 
be  productive  of  much  good.  When  will  the  promoters  of  Welsh 
Eisteddvod  learn  to  imitate  the  example  of  our  northern  friends, 
and  present  ns  with  an  annual  volume  of  transactions  instead  of  or 
in  addition  to  the  usual  quantum  of  oratorical  and  musical  enter¬ 
tainments  ? 
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WIGMORE. 

The  Castle  of  Wigmore,  the  head  of  the  Hundred  and 
Honour  of  that  name,  the  chief  seat  of  the  great  House 
of  Mortimer,  and  the  centre  of  that  territorial  power 
which  made  its  lords  so  formidable  to  their  sovereigns, 
and  at  last  brought  about  their  fall,  stands  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  border  shire  of  Hereford,  and  about 
eight  miles  on  the  English  side  of  Olfa’s  Dyke.  It  is  one 
of  a  chain  of  strongholds  of  which  Clun,  Hop  ton,  and 
Brampton  Bryan,  lay  to  its  immediate  north,  and  Lin- 
gen  and  Lyons  Hall  to  its  south  ;  while  in  its  rear  were 
posted  Croft  and  Richards  Castle,  assuring  to  its  gar¬ 
rison  a  speedy  communication  with  the  great  central 
fortresses  of  Ludlow  and  Shrewsbury. 

Most  of  these  castles  are  of  ancient  date,  and  their 
earthworks  testify  to  the  intensity  and  permanence  of 
the  struggle  maintained  by  the  Welsh  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  colony  planted  by  the  English  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  and  protected  by 
the  mighty  work  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Offa. 
These  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  the  invader  from  beyond 
the  Severn  may  still  be  observed  along  the  frontier 
marches  of  the  Principality  from  Cardiff  to  Hawarden, 
posted  wherever  the  valleys  laid  open  the  interior  of  the 
country  ;  nor  along  the  whole  line  is  there  a  grander  or 
stronger  military  work  than  that  for  which  Wigmore  was 
celebrated  long  before  the  Normans  crossed  the  Channel. 
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But  the  military  virtues,  if  not  triumphs,  of  the 
Welsh,  identified  with  this  district,  ascend  to  a  period 
before  even  the  common  ancestors  of  Englishmen  and 
Normans  appeared  in  Britain,  and  were  exercised, 
though  equally  in  vain,  against  even  a  greater  foe.  The 
great  British  hill-camps  of  Coxwall-Knoll,  Caer  Cara- 
cloc,  Brandon,  and  Croft- Ambrey,  are  thought  to  be 
evidences  of  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  Britons  against 
the  Boman  legions,  though  with  how  little  ultimate 
success  against  either  Homan  or  Englishman,  the  paral¬ 
lel  lines  of  Watling  Street  and  the  Dyke  still  give  silent 
but  overpowering  testimony. 

Wigmore,  an  English  creation,  bears  an  English  name. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  a.d.  921,  when  the  Saxo7i  Chro¬ 
nicle  relates  that  King  Eadweard,  in  the  Bogation  days, 
that  is  about  the  7tli  of  May,  “commanded  the  burgh 
at  Wisingamere  to  be  built/’  That  this  command  was 
very  rapidly  as  well  as  very  completely  obeyed,  is  clear 
from  the  fact,  stated  by  the  same  authority,  that  in  the 
same  year,  probably  at  the  commencement  of  autumn, 
the  Danes  with  a  great  army  laid  siege  to  the  new 
burgh,  “beset  it  round  about,  and  fought  against  it  far  in 
the  day,  and  took  the  cattle  about  it;  and,  nevertheless, 
the  men  defended  the  burgh  who  were  therein,  and  then 
they  (the  Danes)  abandoned  the  burgh  and  went  away.” 
A  strong  place  which  was  constructed  in  five  months 
could  not  have  been  a  work  in  masonry,  and  scarcely  in 
dry  walling  ;  but  with  a  proper  force  of  men  the  earth¬ 
works  of  the  mound  and  inner  area  might  have  been 
executed  in  that  time.  But  earthworks  alone  would 
not  have  held  an  army  of  active  Danes  at  bay.  The 
slopes  must  have  been  strengthened  with  palisades,  so 
as  to  protect  the  garrison  and  enable  them  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  a  moderate  distance.  Fire  was  scarcely  prac¬ 
ticable,  as  the  wood  employed  must  have  been  green. 
Moreover,  however  hard  Edward’s  soldiers  may  have 
worked,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  could  have 
done  more  than  throw  up  the  burgh  proper,  or  mound, 
and  the  banks  containing  the  smaller  area  attached  to 
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it,  or  have  prepared  palisades  for  a  larger  front,  even  if 
formed.  We  are  told  that  when  Queen  iEthelflsed’s 
warriors,  in  A.n.  916,  took  Brecenanmere,  or  Brecknock, 
by  storm,  they  captured  there  the  King’s  wife  with 
thirty-four  persons.  The  Burgh  of  Brecknock,  therefore, 
held  probably  but  a  small  garrison  ;  and  its  mound  and 
inner  circle,  the  parts,  no  doubt,  then  defended,  are 
not,  in  point  of  size,  greater  than  those  of  Wigmore,  for 
which  certainly  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
men  would  form,  for  a  short  time,  a  sufficient  garrison. 
It  was,  then,  to  the  passive  strength  of  this  position, 
and  to  its  narrow  front,  that  they  owed  their  safety. 
The  cattle  taken  probably  pastured  at  the  foot  of  the 
mound  and  upper  area,  within  what  is  now  the  lower 
ward  of  the  Castle;  then,  no  doubt,  but  slightly  protected. 

Of  the  Lords  ofWigmore  duringthe  century  following 
the  Danish  attack  nothing  is  recorded,  but  the  castle  is 
named  in  Domesday.  Ralph  de  Mortemerthen  held  Wig- 
hemore.  Edward  had  held  it.  There  was  half  a  hyde  there 
within  which  was  the  castle.  Ralph  held  the  castle. 
William  the  Earl  (of  Hereford)  made  it  on  the  waste 
land  called  Merestun,  which  Gunnent  held  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward.  There  were  two  hydes  geldable. 
Ralph  had  in  demesne  two  plough-lands  and  four  serfs. 
The  burgh  there  paid  seven  pounds.  No  doubt  the 
earlier  castle  had  been  destroyed,  that  is,  the  destruct¬ 
ible  part  of  it,  and  William  Fitz  Osbern  had  restored 
it.  That  earl  had  been  active  in  subduing  the  Welsh 
insurrection  of  1068-9,  and  in  reward  for  the  services  of 
Ralph  de  Mortimer  on  this  occasion,  and  in  putting 
down  Edric  the  Forester,  he  had  the  grant  recorded  in 
Domesday.  Dugdale  says  that  he  actually  besieged 
Edric  in  the  castle  and  took  it,  and  thus  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  greatness  of  his  family  as  Lords  of  the 
March ;  but  though  Ralph  de  Mortemer  put  down 
Edric,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  latter  ever  owned 
or  held  out  Wigmore. 

The  possession  of  so  strong  a  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  so  exposed  a  frontier  was  the  secret  of  the 
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Marcher  independence.  It  was  a  dangerous  power, 
often  selfishly  exercised,  inasmuch  as  the  lords  com¬ 
bined  frequently  with  the  public  enemy  to  gain  their 
private  ends  against  the  sovereign.  At  all  times,  also, 
it  stood  in  the  way  of  an  equal  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  much  retarded  the  consolidation  of  the  empire. 

Happily  for  the  greatness  of  England,  Edward  I  not 
only  saw  this,  but  on  coming  to  the  Crown  made  that 
consolidation  his  earliest  care.  He  saw  that  so  long  as 
Wales  remained  an  insurrectionary  power,  so  long  would 
the  Marchers  be  independent  and  not  to  be  relied  upon 
as  subjects  ;  and  with  that  bold  sagacity  which  marked 
his  character,  he  proceeded  not  merely  to  put  down  in¬ 
surrection  as  it  rose,  but  to  cut  off  its  root.  This  he 
attained  in  1276-1282,  by  the  destruction  of  Llewelyn 
and  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Ru¬ 
thin,  Conway,  Beaumaris,  Carnarvon,  and  Harlech,  and 
the  restoration  or  recovery  of  those  of  Hawarden, 
Rhuddlan,  Eulo,  Chirk,  Bere,  Dinas  Bran,  the  tower  of 
Dolbadarn,  and  some  others. 

Next,  as  occasion  served,  he  reduced  the  Marcher 
prerogatives,  of  which  a  very  memorable  instance  oc¬ 
curred  about  1292,  when  he  took  advantage  of  a  petty 
war  between  De  Clare  and  De  Bohun,  on  the  borders  of 
Morganwg,  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  both,  which  he 
then  regranted,  withholding  their  most  objectionable 
privileges.  At  the  same  time,  by  engaging  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  wars,  he  both  drew  from  Wales  her  best  men  and 
employed  them  in  the  service  of  England,  and  opened 
to  the  Marchers  a  safe  field  for  their  military  prowess. 

Ralph,  the  first  English  Mortimer,  died  seized  of 
above  one  hundred  and  thirty  manors,  of  which  sixty- 
nine  lay  in  Hereford  and  Salop.  Hugh,  his  son,  held 
also  the  castles  of  Cleobury  and  Bridgenorth,  and  was 
active  in  opposition  to  Henry  II,  who  laid  siege  at 
once  to  his  three  castles  and  so  brought  him  to  terms. 
He  died  in  penitence  as  a  canon  of  Wigmore  Abbey  in 
1 1 8 5,  having  confirmed  and  much  augmented  his  father  s 
grants  thereto.  He  was  buried  before  the  high  altar. 
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Lord.  Hugh  is  reputed  to  have  built  the  castles  of  Car¬ 
marthen,  Mapudrith,  and  Cameron,1  whichever  those 
latter  may  be,  in  South  Wales,  and  therefore  may  well 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Norman  work  still  to  be 
traced  around  the  outer  ward  of  Wigmore. 

Roger,  his  son,  seems  to  have  found  full  employment 
in  keeping  down  the  Welsh.  He  died  1215,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Hugh. 

Hugh,  the  fourth  lord,  adhered  to  King  J ohn.  In 
his  time  Llewelyn  attended  a  conference  at  Wigmore. 
He  held  for  the  king  the  castles  of  Stratton-dale  and 
Holgot  in  Salop.  He  died  from  wounds  received  in  a 
tournament,  1227  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

Ralph,  fifth  lord,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  very  turbulent  on  the  Marches. 
He  built  in  Melenydd  the  castles  of  Keventles  and 
Knoclas,  and  to  them  added  a  social  strength,  marry¬ 
ing  dark  Gwladys,  Llewelyn’s  daughter,  widow  of  Regi¬ 
nald  de  Braose.  He  died  1246. 

Roger,  his  son,  eighth  lord,  took  a  lead  in  Welsh 
affairs,  but  with  no  great  success.  Llewelyn  took  four 
of  his  castles,  Melenydd,  Keventles,  Radnor,  and  ano¬ 
ther.  He  adhered  to  Henry,  fought  at  Northampton, 
and  had  to  flee  from  Lewes.  He  aided  in  the  flight  of 
Prince  Edward  from  Hereford,  brought  him  to  Wig¬ 
more,  had  a  command  at  Evesham,  and  for  his  services 
received  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  opposing  on  that  ac¬ 
count  the  wise  restoration  proposed  by  the  Dictum  de 
Kenilworth.  It  was  he  who  at  that  celebrated  castle 
held  the  famous  tournament,  in  honour  of  which  the 
great  gate  house,  it  is  thought,  gained  its  name  of  Mor¬ 
timer  Tower.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  rebuilt  the 
Castle  of  Wigmore,  but  most  of  the  work  now  seen 
seems  of  a  rather  later  date.  He  died  in  1282-3,  and, 
said  his  epitaph  at  Wigmore — • 

Hunc  dura  viverat,  vi  Wallia  tota  timebat. 

Edmund,  seventh  lord,  eldest  surviving  son,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  commenced  his  career  by  attacking  the 

1  Castell  Mab  Ucktryd  and  Castell  Cymaron  of  the  Welsh  chro¬ 
nicles. — Ed.  Arch.  Cctmb. 
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Welsh  at  Builth,  and  receiving  and  transmitting  Llew¬ 
elyn’s  head  to  the  king.  As  some  suspicion  attached 
to  his  loyalty  owing  to  his  Welsh  blood,  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  active  in  quelling  the  disturbances  that  followed 
on  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  it  was  in  putting  down 
one  of  them  in  1303-4,  also  at  Builth,  that  he  received 
a  wound  of  which  he  soon  after  died  at  Wigmore. 

Boger,  eighth  lord,  styled  Lord  Mortimor  of  Wig¬ 
more,  and  created  Earl  of  March  in  1328;  he  served 
both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  was  governor  of 
Builth  Castle,  took  Cardiff  from  Hugh  le  Dispenser,  and 
had  a  grant  of  Clun.  He  joined  the  party  of  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  against  Edward  II,  had  a  narrow  escape  for 
his  life  while  in  prison,  and  in  gratitude  built  St.  Peter’s 
Chapel  in  the  outer  ward  of  Ludlow  Castle.  In  1322, 
after  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  he  fled  to  France,  and 
the  king  seized  on  Wigmore,  causing  an  inventory  to  be 
drawn  up  of  its  contents  by  John  de  Cherleton,  the 
keeper.  There  were  springholds,  the  artillery  of  the 
age,  cross-bows,  English  and  Oriental  armour  and  wea¬ 
pons,  a  chess-board  and  a  board  for  talles  and  draughts, 
five  peacocks  in  the  courtyard,  and  grain  and  cattle  in 
quantity.  On  the  earl’s  return,  followed  his  intimacy 
with  the  “she-wolf  of  France,”  his  acquisition  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  manors  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  his  seizure  at  Nottingham  Castle,  his  attainder, 
and  his  execution  by  hanging  in  1330.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  lord  rebuilt  the  castle,  superseding  the 
Norman  work  by  that,  in  the  Decorated  style,  which 
still  remains. 

Edmund,  his  son,  did  not  recover  the  earldom.  He 
died  young  a  few  months  after  his  father,  in  1331, 
leaving  a  son  a  minor. 

Boger,  tenth  lord,  who  succeeded,  had  livery  of 
Wigmore  Castle  before  he  came  of  age.  He  obtained 
the  reversal  of  the  attainder  and  the  restoration  of  the 
earldom  of  March  in  1352.  He  served  Edward  III  in 
France,  recovered  much  of  the  Welsh  property,  and 
added  to  it  Ludlow  and  other  estates  coming  by  his 
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grandmother,  the  heiress  of  Genville ;  and  finally  died 
1360,  being  then  commander  of  the  English  forces  in 
Burgundy. 

Edmund,  eleventh  Lord,  and  third  Earl  of  March, 
his  son,  succeeded.  His  abilities  were  early  turned  to 
account  by  Edward,  who  employed  him  while  under 
age  in  negociating  a  peace  with  France,  and  afterwards 
as  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  married  Philippa,  heiress 
of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  thus  maintained  the 
ancient  honours  and  influence  of  his  name.  He  died  at 
Cork  1381. 

Roger,  his  eldest  son,  became  fourth  Earl  of  March. 
He  was  by  Richard  II  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
by  descent  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence  declared  heir  of 
the  Crown.  His  service  was  entirely  in  Ireland,  where 
he  was  slain.  He  was  followed  by  Edmund  his  son. 

Edmund,  fifth  and  last  Earl  of  March,  was  regarded 
with  excessive  jealousy  by  Henry  IV,  as  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  was  kept  during  his  reign  under  surveil¬ 
lance.  Henry  V,  however,  employed  him  in  Normandy, 
and  in  the  next  reign  he,  like  his  immediate  forefathers, 
became  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  died  1425,  aged 
twenty-four  years,  and  with  him  ended  the  male  line 
of  Mortimer  of  Wigmore. 

Among  the  castles  returned  as  held  by  him  at  his 
death  in  the  Marches,  were  Blaenlevenny,  Builth, 
Clifford,  Dinas  by  Talgarth,  Dolveren,  Denbigh,  Knoc¬ 
ks,  Kevenles,  Ludlow,  Montgomery,  Norton,  Nerberth, 
Raidrey,  Radnor,  Usk,  and  Wigmore. 

Richard  Duke  of  York,  as  his  sister’s  son,  was  heir 
of  the  vast  estates  of  the  Mortimers,  and  transmitted 
them  to  his  son  Edward  IV,  when  all  became  merged 
in  the  crown.  It  was  from  the  Honour  of  Wigmore  that 
Edward  raised  most  of  the  power  that  enabled  him  to 
defeat  Owen  Tudor  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Castle, 
and  still  nearer  to  Mortimer’s  Cross.  The  Castle  re¬ 
mained  in  the  crown  till  granted  away  by  Elizabeth. 
In  1601  it  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Harley,  and  in 
1643  dismantled  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  since 
which  it  has  been  a  gradually  diminishing  ruin. 
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THE  CASTLE. 

The  tract  of  high  and  wooded  land  which  lies  towards 
the  Radnorshire  border,  between  the  waters  of  the 
Teme  and  the  Lugg,  converges  and  descends  towards 
the  east  until  it  forms  a  long  spit  or  spur  of  rock  which 
terminates  in  the  knoll  now  occupied  by  the  parish 
church  of  Wigmore.  This  ridge,  strait,  steep,  and 
well  defined,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  narrow 
valley,  down  which  descends  a  brook  from  the  high 
ground  of  Wigmore  Rolls,  to  fall,  just  below  the  church, 
into  the  Allcox  brook.  To  the  north  the  ridge  is  still 
more  strongly  protected  by  the  broad  expanse  that  pro¬ 
bably  gave  its  termination  to  the  name  of  the  place, 
and  is  still  called,  by  reduplication,  Wigmore  Moor  and 
Lake,  and  Leinthal  Lake ;  formerly,  as  their  names 
import,  watery  tracts,  and  which  are  still  alternately 
drained  and  flooded  by  the  united  channels  of  the  Clun 
and  the  Teme  on  their  way  to  Ludlow. 

Low  on  the  ridge,  and  astride  upon  and  occupying 
its  whole  breadth,  is  what  remains  of  the  Castle.  Those 
who  selected  the  spot  were  attracted  by  an  immense 
depression,  clear,  sharp,  and  steep,  as  if  cut  by  art, 
which  here  traverses  the  ridge,  and  cuts  off  its  eastern 
portion  from  the  higher  and  broader  ground  to  the 
west.  Upon  the  eastern  verge  of  this  ravine  is  piled 
up  a  mound  of  earth,  in  form  conical,  and  about  30  ft. 
high,  above  its  rocky  base,  though  100  ft.  or  more  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  The  mound  is  about  30  ft. 
diameter  at  its  flat  top.  It  is  probable  that  when  this 
was  formed  the  natural  ravine  was  slightly  deepened, 
and  on  the  near  side  rendered  steeper  by  art. 

Close  east  of  the  mound,  and  above  40  ft.  below  its 
top,  is  a  roughly  oval  area,  about  100  ft.  east  and  west 
by  50  ft.  north  and  south,  encircled  by  a  bank  of  earth, 
outside  of  which  was  a  ditch,  which  included  also  the 
mound,  and  was  probably  the  work  thrown  up  by  King 
Edward,  and  so  gallantly  held  against  the  Danes.  It 
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is  very  strong,  the  ground  falling  away  steeply  on  every 
side,  and  especially  to  the  north  and  west.  Upon  the 
mound  stood  the  Norman  shell-keep  ;  the  oval  con¬ 
tained  within  a  wall,  most  of  which  remains,  was  the 
inner  ward.  The  mound  and  its  appended  oval  stood 
within,  and  partly  on,  the  edge  of  a  far  larger  area, 
which  included  the  slopes,  and  extended  nearly  to  the 
base  of  the  hill,  towards  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
on  those  sides  protected  the  citadel.  Towards  the 
north  and  the  west  the  steepness  of  the  ground  ren¬ 
dered  a  second  line  of  defence  unnecessary,  and  the  mound 
and  its  oval  formed  there  a  part  of  the  outer  enceinte. 
This  second  area  was  also  covered  by  a  ditch  which 
descended  from  the  south  side  of  the  mound,  and  from 
the  north-east  part  of  the  oval,  and  thus  formed  the 
outer  ward  of  the  Castle,  in  which  probably  were  pas¬ 
tured  the  cattle  driven  off  by  the  Danes.  The  Normans 
enclosed  this  also  within  a  wall.  This  ward  was  covered 
by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  wholly  artificial ;  and  this 
again,  at  one  point,  by  a  second  ditch  across  the  ridge, 
towards  the  south.  Within  the  outer  ward,  attached 
to  the  southern  and  south-eastern  slope  of  the  inner 
ward,  was  an  enclosure  of  moderate  area,  taken,  of 
course,  out  of  the  outer  ward.  The  earthworks  of  this 
are  slight,  and  it  seems  to  be  wholly  of  Norman  origin, 
and  intended  as  a  middle  ward. 

Thus,  then,  the  original  work  was  composed  of  a 
mound  with  a  deep  ravine  to  its  west,  and  placed  on 
the  edge  of,  and  in  part  wdthin,  an  oval  area  on  its  east, 
the  whole  encircled  by  a  common  ditch.  Then,  as  the 
mound  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  inner  ward,  so  the 
mound  and  inner  ward  together  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  outer  ward,  which  covered  them  to  the  south  and 
east,  and  included  an  area  strong  indeed,  but  which 
required  a  considerable  garrison  to  defend  it.  The 
outermost  and  partial  ditch,  as  well  as  the  middle  ward, 
were  probably  later  works. 

The  Norman  who  first  took  possession  of  these  for¬ 
midable  works  evidently  laid  his  additions  upon  the 
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English  lines,  either  he  or  his  successor  superseding  the 
timber  palisades  by  walls  of  masonry.  Upon  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mound,  he  built,  as  the  foundations  still 
shew,  a  circular  or  polygonal  tower  as  a  keep.  From 
thence  a  curtain- wall  sprang  from  its  opposite  sides  and 
encircled  the  small  eastern  area,  forming  the  inner 
ward.  The  wall  was  so  placed  that  it  became  a  revet¬ 
ment  to  the  old  bank,  which  thus  took  a  place  as  a  sort 
of  ramp  within  the  area.  The  apex  of  the  area,  that  is, 
the  end  opposite  to  the  mound,  was  capped  by  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  round  tower,  of  which  only  a 
heap  of  ruin  remains.  North  of  this,  the  curtain,  which 
was  the  outer  wall,  is  still  seen  to  be  of  considerable 
strength.  What  remains  is  about  6  ft.  thick  and  30  ft. 
high,  and  is  strengthened  outside  by  a  square  mural 
buttress  or  bastion.  To  the  south  a  large  window¬ 
opening  and  some  cross- walls  indicate  a  domestic  build¬ 
ing.  At  the  south-west  angle,  next  to  the  mound,  is  a 
fragment  of  a  lofty  tower  containing  a  well-stair.  This 
marks  the  junction  of  one  end  of  the  outer  curtain  with 
the  wall  of  the  inner  ward,  as  the  ruined  round  tower 
does  of  its  other  end.  Near  this,  in  the  south  wall, 
much  choked  with  rubbish,  is  an  opening  with  a  low, 
pointed  arch,  once  the  gateway  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  ward,  and  which,  combined  with  various  indi¬ 
cations  to  be  observed  in  the  remaining  fragments  of 
the  curtain  and  its  tower,  shews  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  Norman  defences  of  this  ward,  they  were 
removed  and  replaced  by  what  is  now  seen  in  the  Deco¬ 
rated  period. 

The  tower,  of  which  a  tall  fragment  remains  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  inner  ward,  marks  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  wall  of  that  ward,  the  keep, 
and  the  wall  of  the  outer  ward.  This  latter  wall,  de¬ 
scending  the  steep  natural  slope,  protects  the  inner 
ward  gate  from  the  west,  and  shews  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  postern,  and  beyond  it  a  rectangular  mural 
tower  of  bold  projection,  and  marked  outside  by  a  bold 
cordon  above  its  base.  This  is  evidently  an  original 
Norman  tower.  Beyond  it,  being  the  southern  wall  of 
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the  ward,  the  Norman  work  is  distinctly  seen.  The 
wall  was  in  process  of  being  rebuilt,  and  its  imperfect 
junction  with  the  new  work  is  apparent.  Of  this  later 
date  is  a  curious  large  rectangular  building,  on  the  wall, 
of  bold  projection,  and  divided  by  a  cross-wall  into  an 
eastern  and  a  western  chamber.  It  was  of  two  floors, 
and  below  them  a  basement  which  has  been  vaulted 
over  and  fitted  with  exterior  steps  and  doorways  in  the 
Perpendicular  period.  The  building  itself  is  early  and 
excellent  Decorated,  as  shewn  especially  by  the  form  and 
detail  of  a  pair  of  two-light  windows.  From  this  tower 
the  curtain,  of  the  same  date,  extends  to  the  great  gate¬ 
house  which  is  to  the  south-east.  This  is  much  broken. 
It  is  rectangular,  with  a  portal-vault  below  and  two 
chambers  above  ;  one  for  the  working  of  the  outer,  and 
one  for  that  of  the  inner  portcullis.  The  rib  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  portal  remains,  with  a  drop-arch  and  a  square  port¬ 
cullis  groove.  In  the  inner  chamber  is  seen  part  of  a 
large  fireplace  with  a  good  Decorated  hood.  Only  one 
portal-arch  remains,  but  from  its  position  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  there  were  three.  The  archway  is  much 
choked  with  rubbish.  From  the  great  gate-house  the  cur¬ 
tain  curves  sharply  towards  the  north,  enclosing  the  east 
face  of  the  ward.  Upon  it  is  a  bold  half-round  tower, 
of  which  the  lower  part,  well  seen  from  the  ditch,  and 
probably  solid,  is  very  perfect.  It  rises  only  to  the 
level  of  the  ward.  Thence  the  curtain  turns  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  ward  to  the  remains  of  a  polygonal 
tower,  or  more  probably  a  square  tower  with  the  angles 
boldly  chamfered ;  and  from  this  it  ascended  the  slope 
so  as  to  join  the  inner  ward  at  its  north-east  angle, 
where  the  traces  have  been  mentioned  of  a  large  and 
probably  round  tower ;  and  thus  is  completed  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  outer  ward. 

The  middle  ward  is  less  easily  traced.  It  seems  to 
have  been  concentric  with  the  outer  ward ;  like  it, 
appended  to  the  south-east  face  of  the  inner  ward,  but 
of  much  smaller  area,  and  much  of  that  area  occupied 
by  the  steep  liill-side. 

The  most  considerable  remains  of  its  wall  are  towards 
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the  south-east,  and  it  probably  had,  on  this  side,  a 
ditch  of  its  own.  The  hall  and  other  of  the  domestic 
buildings  seem  to  have  stood  here,  on  the  level  part, 
judging  from  the  very  rude  outline  of  the  foundations. 

Besides  these  defences,  along  the  east  front  of  the 
works  of  the  outer  ward  is  a  second  ditch,  carried  across 
the  ridge,  here  very  low.  Between  the  two  ditches  is 
a  platform  of  no  great  breadth,  the  rear  of  which  forms 
the  counterscarp  of  the  outer  ward  ditch,  while  the 
front  is  scarped  into  three  solid,  half-round  bastions  of 
earth,  the  outline  of  which  is  followed  by  the  counter¬ 
scarp  of  the  outer  ditch.  The  figure  of  this  earthwork 
and  the  freshness  of  the  cutting  shew  that  the  whole 
is  a  late  addition,  probably  by  the  latter  Mortimers,  to 
cover  the  foot  of  th§  outer  wall,  and,  no  doubt,  strongly 
palisaded.  Again,  in  advance  about  a  hundred  yards  on 
this  front,  and  lower  down  the  hill,  a  deep  ditch  has 
been  cut  across  the  ridge,  and  its  contents  thrown  in¬ 
wards  as  a  high  and  steep  bank.  Again,  in  advance  of 
this  line  of  defence,  the  hill,  for  sixty  or  seventy  yards, 
is  scarred  with  other  earthworks  of  an  uncertain  and 
subordinate  character  and  purpose,  but  evidently  old. 

A  good  deal  of  masonry  remains  standing  in  various 
parts  of  the  Castle  area,  and,  no  doubt,  the  main  found¬ 
ations  of  the  whole  fortress  could,  with  a  little  labour, 
be  exposed.  Although  most  of  this  masonry  is  of  Deco¬ 
rated  date,  there  is  evidence  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
built  upon  the  Norman  outlines;  and  probably,  if  search 
were  made,  a  good  deal  of  buried  Norman  work  would 
be  exposed ;  and  it  would  be  shewn,  as  indeed  it  now 
is,  to  some  extent,  that  the  Norman  castle  covered 
pretty  much  the  area  of  the  present  works. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Norman  tower  and  wall 
above  mentioned,  the  masonry  above  ground  seems  of 
Decorated  date  and  of  excellent  character.  Enough  re¬ 
mains  to  shew,  that  with  the  slight  exceptions  already 
mentioned,  the  whole  castle  was  rebuilt  in  the  Decorated 
period  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  work  is  of  a  very  substantial  character,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  castle  when  complete,  with  its  large 
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enceinte,  deep  ditches,  and  lofty  inner  ward  and  keep, 
must  have  been  grand.  The  main  approach  lay  from 
the  east.  The  road  branched  off  from  the  Watling 
Street  and  was  carried  along  the  south  side  of  the  ridge, 
between  the  high  ground  and  the  brook,  on  a  sort  of 
shelf  commanded  by  the  works  along  the  ridge. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earliest  fortress  was  confined  to 
the  mound  and  the  small  area  immediately  attached  .to 
it,  but  that  the  defences  of  the  outer  area  were  speedily 
added  to  provide  space  for  flocks,  herds,  and  herdsmen, 
and  a  sufficient  garrison.  The  defences,  in  so  thickly 
wooded  a  country,  would  probably  be  of  timber. 

Whether  the  earliest  Norman  Lord  erected  works  in 
masonry  is  doubtful;  probably  not.  Probably  these 
were  added  by  his  successor  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
or  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  So  protected  it  must 
have  been  very  nearly  impregnable.  The  walls  of  the 
keep  and  inner  ward  were  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
catapult,  ram,  or  temporary  wooden  tower,  owing  to  the 
steepness  of  the  ground  outside.  Probably  also  the 
wet  character  of  the  low  ground  to  the  north  and  south 
would  effectually  cover  those  fronts,  as  the  ravine  would 
the  west  front.  To  the  east  the  ground  was  firm  and 
the  country  around  open,  but  here  the  artificer  s  de¬ 
fences  were  multiplied. 

The  parish  church  was  no  doubt  built  by  the  Morti¬ 
mers,  though  it  contains  no  record  of  them  either  in 
tombs,  arms,  or  inscriptions.  It  is  of  large  size,  and 
much  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  at  its  west  end  is 
of  herringbone  masonry,  and  an  unusually  extensive 
example  of  it.  The  opposite  or  south  wall,  though  faced 
inside  and  out  with  modern  plaster,  exhibits,  high  up, 
a  Norman  loop,  and  is  evidently  of  the  same,  rather 
early  Norman  date.  It  is  curious  that  a  rural  church 
of  the  Norman  period  should  have  been  laid  out  with 
walls  so  high  and  a  span  so  considerable.  Possibly  this 
was  intended  for  the  seat  of  the  religious  house  which 
Ralph,  the  first  Mortimer,  founded  before  his  death, 
and  which  was  known  as  AVigmore  Abbey. 
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THE  MONUMENT  OF  KINO  PABO  AT  LLANBABO 
CHUBCH,  ANGLESEY. 

The  little  Church  of  Llanbabo  is  situate  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  distant,  south-west  of  the  Ehos  Goch  rail¬ 
way  station  on  the  Anglesey  Central  Railway  from 
Gaerwen  Junction  to  Amlwch.  In  the  fields  by  the 
sides  of  the  road  are  two  meini  hirion,  or  sepulchral 
pillar  stones.  One  of  these  is  three  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  one  foot  wide,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  thick. 
The  other  is  six  feet  five  inches  in  height,  one  foot  thick, 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  width  at  the  base,  and  seven 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  very  irregular  in  shape. 
These  sepulchral  memorial  stones  abound  in  Anglesey, 
many  are  noticed  in  the  Ordnance  map,  many  are  not. 
Having  passed  these  we  reach  the  Church  of  Llanbabo. 
This  is  a  lowly  and  unpretending  structure  of  one  pace 
only,  without  external  division  between  chancel  and 
nave.  The  roof  is  divided  by  principals  into  five  bays. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  primitive  rude  bell-cot  for  one 
bell.  The  church  is  a  structure  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  built  evidently  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
church,  indications  of  which  may  be  observed  in  Nor¬ 
man  mouldings,  and  sculptured  heads  embedded  in  the 
wall  over  the  south  door.  In  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  a  low  side  window,  formerly  used  by  the 
friars  who  traversed  the  country  for  “  utter  confession.’’ 
The  east  window  is  late  Decorated,  with  flowing  tracery 
in  the  head,  and  a  hood  moulding  over.  The  font  is 
rude,  plain,  and  circular,  on  a  low  base,  and  is  only  six 
inches  in  depth. 

Set  upright  against  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  near 
the  south  door,  is  the  sepulchral  effigy,  partly  incised 
and  partly  in  very  low  and  flat  relief,  of  a  king..  The 
stone  on  which  this  effigy  appears  is  five  feet  ten  inches 
in  length,  two  feet  six  inches  in  width,  and  six  inches 
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in  thickness.  It  is  of  a  slaty  or  schistous  kind.  The 
head  of  the  effigy  is  crowned  with  a  simple  circlet,  sur¬ 
mounted  hy  three  Jleurs-de-hs,  the  hair  of  the  head  is 
wavy,  and  the  chin  bearded.  In  the  left  hand  a  sceptre 
is  held.  The  regal  habiliments  consist  of  a  tunic  worked 
in  numerous  parallel  folds,  belted  round  the  waist,  the 
end  of  the  belt  hanging  down  in  front  to  the  feet.  The 
tunic  has  pocket-liole  openings  at  the  side.  Over  the 
tunic  is  worn  the  regal  pallium  or  mantle.  The  neck 
is  bare.  The  head  appears  within  an  ogee-shaped  arch 
foliated.  The  inscription,  in  Longobardic  letters,  is  im¬ 
perfect.  e  . 

This  monument  is  commemorative  of  an  ancient  -Bri¬ 
tish  Prince,  Pabo  Post  Prydain,  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  its  discovery  appears  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Cambrian  Register,  as  follows,  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  to  Mr.  Carte,  in  which  the  former 
writes  : — “  There  was  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  parish 
of  Llanbabo,  in  Anglesey,  that  Pabo  with  his  son  and 
daughter  were  buried  in  that  churchyard,  opposite  to 
certain  faces  that  were  carved  in  the  wall,  and  to  be 
seen  at  this  day.  In  King  Charles  the  Second  s  time 
or  thereabouts  (as  I  was  informed)  the  sexton  happen¬ 
ing  to  dig  a  grave  against  one  of  the  carved  faces,  at 
about  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  found  a  flat  grave-stone, 
one  corner  of  which  he  picked  and  demolished  a  few 
letters,  before  he  knewT  what  it  was  ;  the  stone  was 
then  removed  into  the  quire,  where  it  hath  remained 
ever  since,  and  of  which  I  have  a  copy  among  my  papers. 
It  hath  on  it  the  figure  of  a  man  in  long  robes,  with  a 
coronet  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  with  a 
long  beard  and  a  Latin  inscription  neatly  cut  basso-re¬ 
lievo-wise  on  one  edge  of  the  stone  in  these  very  letters 
that  you  call  Saxon,  Hie  Jacet  Pabo,  etc.  I  copied  it 
with  my  own  hands,  but  I  have  not  the  inscription  by 
me,  I  do  not  remember  it  at  all.” 

Of  the  inscription,  now  much  defaced,  the  words 
Post  Pryd  are  most  visible.  From  the  absence  of  the 
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hood  about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  this  effigy  is  evi¬ 
dently  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Bichard  II,  and  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  the  church 
was  then  rebuilt,  this  appears  to  have  been  at  the  same 
time  sculptured  as  commemorative  of  a  prince  supposed 
to  be  there  buried,  who  it  was  believed  flourished  nine 
centuries  before. 

A  rude  woodcut  of  this  effigy  appears  in  Smith  and 
Meyrick’s  Ancient  Costume  of  the  British  Isles.  A  rude 
engraving  of  it  is  given  in  the  second  edition  of  Bow- 
lands’  Mona  Antiqua ,  and  if  my  memory  fails  not,  a 
more  correct  delineation  illustrates  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Associ¬ 
ation.1 

This  is  not  the  only  monumental  effigy  of  a  monarch 
executed  centuries  after  his  decease.  The  brass  demi- 
effigy  of  a  king  in  Wimborne  Minster  commemorative 
of  Ethelred,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings,  who  died  a.d.  871, 
is  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  inscription,  on  a 
brass  plate  beneath,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  Gloucester  Cathedral  is  the  commemorative  effigy, 
on  and  under  a  canopied  tomb,  of  Osric,  King  of  North¬ 
umbria,  who  died  a.d.  729,  the  details  of  whose  dress 
evince  it  to  have  been  executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  sculptor  who  designed  and  executed  this  monu¬ 
mental  record  at  Llanbabo  appears  also  to  have  sculp¬ 
tured  that  in  Llaniestyn  Church,  near  Beaumaris,  com¬ 
memorative  of  St.  Iestyn,  my  notes  on  which  I  will  for¬ 
ward  for  insertion. 

Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam. 

Rugby. 

The  engraving  alluded  to  is  reproduced  to  accompany  this  paper. 
— Ed.  Arch.  Camb. 
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NO.  III. 

In  preparing  the  series  of  philological  notes  of  which 
this  paper  is  a  continuation,  it  is  not  my  plan  to  arrange 
them  methodically,  or  according  to  connection  of  sub¬ 
ject,  hut  rather  to  discuss  each  question  as  it  occurs,  or 
whenever  sufficient  data  for  its  discussion  have  been 
found. 

xxi.  In  the  earliest  examples  of  W elsh  writing,  there 
is  a  remarkable  fluctuation,  in  many  words,  between  o, 
e,  and  i.  This  I  venture  to  explain  by  saying  that  in 
the  early  unsettled  orthography,  each  of  these  letters, 
besides  its  usual  sound  as  in  Latin,  was  made  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  sound  for  wffiich  the  Latin  alphabet  had  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  ;  I  mean  the  neutral  vowel  either 
pure  or  in  some  of  its  modifications,  in  other  words, 
something  of  the  class  known  as  obscure  vowels.  In 
support  of  this  view  I  observe  that  from  some  time  in 
the  thirteenth  century  on  we  find  y  regularly  replacing 
o,  e,  and  i  in  these  cases  of  fluctuation,  and  that  it  is  in 
precisely  these  cases  that  y  has  its  obscure  sound  in 
modern  Welsh. 

In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Glosses  i  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  places  now  occupied  by  the  obscure  y, 
though  there  are  many  examples  of  e  and  o.  In  the 
Luxemburg  Glosses  o  is  generally  found  in  such  places. 
In  the  Yenedotian  Laws  e  decidedly  predominates.  In 
the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  i  predominates  in  some 
pieces  and  y  in  others. 

Examples  :  bodin  in  the  glosses,  bedin  in  the  Laws 
(104),  bitin  in  the  Black  Book  (55),  now  byddin,  army; 
do-  and  di-  in  the  glosses,  cle-,  rarely  do-,  in  the  Laws 
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(2,124),  di-  and  dy-  in  the  Black  Book  (10),  now  dy, 
synonymous  with  Latin  ad  ;  con-  and  cen-  in  the  glosses, 
ken  in  the  Laws  (36),  cin-  and  cyn-  in  the  Black  Book 
(4),  now  cyn-,  equivalent  to  Latin  con;  Ougen  and  Eu- 
gein  in  Chronicum  Cambriae  ( x  and  9),  Owein  in  the 
Black  Book  (49),  later  Twain,  Owen ;  Broceniauc  and 
Bricheniauc  in  Chron.  Camb.  (13,  16,),  Brecheniauc  in 
Annales  Cambriae  (32),  now  Brycheiniog,  Brecknock  ; 
Cinan  in  Cliron.  Camb.  (12),  Kenan  and  Conanus  in 
Ann.  Camb.  (12,  32),  later  Cynan,  a  personal  name  ; 
Rodarcus  in  Vita  Merlini,  Retherc  in  the  Laws  (104,) 
Ryder  eh  and  Ritecli  (leg.  Riterch)  in  the  Black  Book 
(19,  21),  modern  Rhydderch;  etc.  This  fluctuation  be¬ 
tween  o,  e,  and  i  (rarely  a  or  u)  can  be  illustrated  at 
indefinite  length,  being  in  fact  co-extensive  with  the 
prevalence  of  the  obscure  y  in  later  orthography. 

In  modern  Welsh  y  has  two  sounds.  In  final  sylla¬ 
bles,  in  most  monosyllables,  and  in  the  dipthong  icy,  it  has 
a  slender  sound  like  that  of  English  i  in  him,  not  quite 
so  slender  as  the  Welsh  i  is  sometimes  heard.  In  other 
situations,  with  few  exceptions,  it  has  an  obscure  sound. 
This,  as  heard  in  most  parts  of  Wales,  is  simply  the 
neutral  vowel ;  but  in  some  districts  it  does  not  differ 
widely  from  the  slender  y,  and  yet  may  be  said  to  ap¬ 
proximate  to  the  neutral  vowel.  Some  have  discarded 
the  obscure  sound  of  y,  and  held  that  it  is  of  very  recent 
origin ;  but  this  is  an  egregious  error. 

The  distinguished  Edward  Lluyd  carefully  dotted  the 
y  in  all  those  cases  where  it  now  has  the  obscure  sound ; 
and  that  it  was  the  neutral  vowel  nearly  two  centuries 
ago  appears  from  his  statement  that  y  when  dotted  was 
to  be  pronounced  “  as  the  English  i  in  the  words  third, 
bird ;  o  in  honey,  money  ;  u  in  mud,  must ”  (Arch. 
Brit.  2). 

In  middle  Welsh  y  had  two  sounds  as  now.  One 
was  a  slender  sound,  for  as  such  it  attenuated  a  pre¬ 
ceding  a ;  thus  gelyn,  enemy,  from  gal ;  gwleclyd,  i.  e. 
gwledydd,  countries,  from  gwlad ;  etc.  The  other  was 
an  obscure  sound,  which  obtained  even  in  final  sylla- 
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bles  in  cases  where  it  is  now  suppressed  in  orthography, 
thus  givalcidyr,  ruler,  modern  gwaladr ;  trwyadyl, 
sprightly,  modern  trwyadl  ( Ilerg .  230).  These  words, 
and  others  of  like  endings,  are  derivatives  ;  hence  if  y 
had  been  slender  here  it  would,  by  a  law  of  umlaut  in 
Welsh,  have  attenuated  the  preceding  a.  It  must  be 
the  neutral  vowel,  or  something  closely  approximating 
to  it,  that  y  represents  in  such  middle  Welsh  examples 
as  aryf  for  cirf,  arm,  dyragon  for  dragon,  dragon  ( Myv . 
i,  161),  and  baryjlwyt  for  barjlwyd,  gray-bearded  (ilerg. 
244).  In  verse  aryf  is  a  monosyllable,  baryjlwyt  a  dis¬ 
syllable,  etc.  ;  the  y  in  such  cases  being  simply  inserted 
to  mark  the  quasi  syllabification  arising  from  the  im¬ 
perfect  joining  of  two  consonants,  as  if  in  English  we 
should  sometimes  find  chasum  written  for  chasm.  In 
such  cases  the  neutral  vowel,  very  short,  is  what  we 
naturally  hear.  Again,  in  Codex  B  of  Brut  Gr.  ab  Ar¬ 
thur,  which  bears  marks  of  the  Demetian  dialect,  we 
find  such  spellings  as  gyireu  for  geireu  (Myv.  ii,  258), 
clryigeu  for  dreigeu  (262),  kyissaw  for  keissaw  (271), 
anyirif  for  aneirif  ( 334),  etc.  This  singular  diphthong, 
yi,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  South 
Wales,  at  least,  the  ei  in  these  words  is  still  pronounced 
as  if  e  represented  the  neutral  vowel. 

Add  these  indications  to  those  before  seen  in  the 
earlier  orthography,  and  I  think  a  high  antiquity  will 
be  considered  as  fairly  established  for  the  neutral  vowel 
in  Welsh.  In  the  oldest  copy  of  the  Laws  the  second¬ 
ary  office  of  representing  it,  as  before  stated,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  e ;  but  the  slender  y  was  already  in  use.  This 
distinction  of  y  and  e  coincided  everywhere  so  exactly 
with  the  modern  distinction  between  the  two  sounds  of 
y ,  as  to  afford  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
the  slowness  with  which  the  Welsh  language  has  changed 
for  the  last  seven  hundred  years.  Thus  tredyd  (60), 
third ;  hyd  (286),  hart,  plural  hedhod  (38) ;  e  clyn  (50), 
the  man,  plural  denyon  (18);  en  llys  (10),  in  the  palace ; 
etc. 

xxii.  In  the  glosses  we  find  mogou,  i.  e.  mongou,  mo- 
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dern  myngau,  plural  of  mwng,  mane ;  also  lichou  (in¬ 
correctly  printed  laichou  in  the  first  edition  of  Zeuss), 
modern  llychau,  plural  of  llwch,  lake  (Inch,  in  Steven¬ 
son’s  Nennius,  referred  to  the  tenth  century) ;  also  cre- 
man,  modern  eryman,  reaping-hook,  from  crwm,  bent. 
Here  we  see  the  obscure  o,  i,  and  e  replaced  by  the  later 
y  obscure  ;  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  old  Welsh, 
as  now,  the  umlaut  of  u  (w)  was  an  obscure  vowel,  at 
least  in  cases  where  the  first  vowel  of  the  added  syllable 
was  not  slender. 

xxiii.  The  ingenious  author  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Ivymry  has  unaccountably  fallen  into  the  error  (453)  of 
supposing  that  dd,  as  a  sign  for  the  infected  d  sound, 
was  not  in  use  before  it  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Davies,  or 
until  after  1620.  By  this  error,  which  amounts  to  more 
than  200  years,  he  has  widely  misled  himself  and  others 
in  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  certain  MSS.  As  autho¬ 
rity  for  his  statement  he  refers  to  Lluyd;  but  in  justice 
to  Lluyd  it  should  be  noted  that  what  he  does  say 
{Arcli.  Brit.  227)  is  that  “  dd  was  introduced  to  ex¬ 
press  this  sound  about  the  year  1400.”  In  fact  it  had 
begun  to  be  used  somewhat  earlier ;  for  it  appears  in 
the  Record  of  Carnarvon,  which  is  authoritatively  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fourteenth  century  (Z.  139). 

xxiv.  In  Codex  A  of  the  Laws  dh  is  not  unfrequently 
used  for  th,  and  sometimes  also,  as  if  by  a  confusion  of 
the  two  sounds,  for  what  is  now  dd.  But  as  a  distinc¬ 
tive  character  for  the  latter  sound  dh  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  regularly  used  till  modern  times.  William 
Salesbury  in  1567  expressed  a  regret  that  it  had  not 
been  adopted  in  preference  to  dd.  Lluyd  tells  us  that 
“  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Dr.  J.  D.  Bhys,  Dr. 
D.  Powel,  and  others  used  dh,  which  was  afterwards  re¬ 
jected  by  Dr.  Davies  and  dd  restored.” 

The  supposed  examples  of  this  use  of  dh  cited  by 
Zeuss  from  the  printed  edition  of  the  Mabinogion  (with 
a  query  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  MSS.) 
are  all  deceptive.  They  are  nodho,  rocllio,  rodliom, 
rydhau,  ryclhaa,  rydhaf  rydhaer.  In  every  one  of 
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these  examples  the  h  was  intended  by  the  scribe  to  be 
pronounced  separately  from  the  d.  The  first  three  be¬ 
long  to  the  present  subjunctive,  which  in  middle  Welsh, 
very  commonly  inserts  h  before  the  terminations  (Z. 
512);  thus  nodho,  i.  e.  nodd-ho,  modern  noddo.  The 
remaining  four  are  parts  of  the  same  derivative  verb 
in  -du,  and  all  verbs  of  this  class  often  insert  li  before 
the  final  a  of  the  stem. 

xxv.  In  the  earliest  Welsh  MSS.  u  (or  v)  represents 
two  vowel  sounds.  One  was  the  sound  of  the  modern 
English  oo.  To  distinguish  this  a  v,  modified  so  as  to 
resemble  the  figure  6,  was  introduced  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  this  afterwards  gave 
place  to  w.  To  express  the  other  sound,  u  was  retained. 
It  was  probably  the  sound  of  the  modern  French  u.  It 
came  generally  from  primitive  6  or  it;  thus  dydd  sul, 
dies  solis,  dydd  llun,  dies  lunae.  In  modern  Welsh  it 
does  not  differ  from  the  slender  y;  but  it  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  evidence  to  assume,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  same  thing  was  true  in  middle  Welsh.  For 
example,  punt  and  hynt  now  rhyme  perfectly  ;  but  the 
mediaeval  poets  carefully  kept  y  and  u  separate  in  their 
rhymes.  Moreover  y,  as  representing  a  slender  sound 
closely  approaching  i,  regularly  attenuated  a  preceding 
radical  a,  but  u  did  not  produce  this  effect ;  thus  iachus, 
healthful,  iecliyd,  health,  both  from  iach,  healthy. 

xxvi.  Dr.  Owen  Pughe  says  we  sometimes  find  -i  in 
early  writers  as  a  termination  of  the  third  person  sin¬ 
gular,  present  (or  future)  indicative  active.  I  have  not 
found  it.  But  of  -i  for  the  usual  -ei  (modern  - ai )  of 
the  imperfect,  I  have  found  evident  examples.  Thus 
in  the  Gododin  (. B .  An.  63),  Ni  nodi  nac  ysgetli  nac 
ysgwyt,  nor  spear  nor  shield  availed ;  in  Gwalchmai 
( Myv .  i,  198),  Amserym  ceri  ef  cancnDafyd,  thewhiJe 
he  loved  me  I  loved  David  ;  in  Gwynfardd  Brycheiniog, 
a  poet  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  (ib.  272), 

Wynepclawr,  ditawr,  dim  ni  weli, 

Pefychwys,  tremvvys,  drvvy  uot  Dewi. 

Blank- faced,  dispirited,  he  nothing  saw, 

He  brightened,  he  had  his  sight,  by  the  will  of  Dewi. 
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This  -i  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  given  in  Zeuss)  na¬ 
turally  associates  itself  with  the  plural  terminations, 
-im,  -ich,  -int,  of  this  tense,  often  seen  in  the  early  poets 
instead  of  -eni,  -ech,  -ent. 

xxvii.  In  the  second  edition  of  Zeuss  an  attempt  is 
made  to  construe  nodi,  in  the  line  just  quoted  from  the 
Gododin,  as  infinitive.  The  passage  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  connecting  it  in  construction  with  the  next 
two  lines,  which  really  form  an  independent  sentence. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Ny  ellir  anet  ry  vaethpwyfc 
Rac  erg’yt  catvannan  cafcwyt. 

In  vaethpwyt  we  have  an  example  of  the  provection 
of  the  mediae  after  strong  consonants,  which  I  pointed 
out  in  Art.  xi,  pwyt  being  for  bwyt,  food.  Catwyt  is 
not  the  perfect  passive,  as  it  has  been  rendered,  but 
another  form  of  the  infinitive  of  catw  (modern  cadw,  to 
keep,  to  defend),  after  the  analogy  of  dywedyd,  dychwe- 
lyd,  etc.  I  find  many  instances  where  catwyt,  or  cad- 
wyd,  is  unquestionably  used  as  infinitive  ;  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Einion  Wan  ( Myv .  i,  335),  a  poet  of 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  roi  e  ivann  yw 
e  annwyt,  a  rac  pob  cadarn  catwyt,  it  is  his  nature  to 
give  to  the  weak,  and  to  defend  him  against  every  one 
that  is  strong.  This  being  premised,  the  construction 
of  the  above  somewhat  vexed  passage  becomes  perfectly 
simple  and  idiomatic  :  ni  ellir  cadw  annedd  rhy  vaeth- 
vwyd  rhag  ergyd  catvannan ;  it  is  not  possible  to  de¬ 
fend  a  too  festive  house  from  the  blow  of  catvannan. 

I  have  left  catvannan  here  untranslated,  because  its 
meaning  is  hardly  settled.  The  word  occurs  three  times 
in  the  Gododin,  but  is  found  nowhere  else.  In  some  of 
the  MSS.  it  is  written,  in  each  case,  catvannan  or  cacl- 
fannau,  as  if  it  were  the  plural  of  caclfan  :  but  this 
word  also  is  unknown  elsewhere,  except  as  a  personal 
name.  It  is  usually  defined  as  “warrior,”  while  cat¬ 
vannan  has  been  rendered  “warlike  tumult.”  But 
without  the  initial  infection  should  we  not  have  cat 
Mannan  and  cat  Mannawf  Now  Manann  was  the 
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Gaelic  and  Manaw  the  Welsh  name  for  a  district  at  or 
near  which  the  battle  of  Catraeth  here  described  was 
fought,  as  well  shown  by  Skene.  It  is  the  Manau 
Guotodin  (Manaw  Gododin)  of  Nennius.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  we  should  translate  thus  :  e  it  is  not  possible  to 
defend  a  too  festive  house  from  the  blow  of  the  host  of 
Manann  (or  Manaw).’ 

I  know  that  cad  usually  means  battle ;  but,  like  the 
Irish  cath ,  it  also  sometimes  means,  in  the  earliest 
Welsh,  a  host  or  array ;  thus  in  the  Gododin  :  gwyr  a 
acth  Gatraeth  yg  cat  yg  gawr,  men  went  to  Catraeth  in 
array  and  with  shouts. 

xxvm.  It  has  been  assumed  that  in  the  Latin  nona 
hora,  ninth  hour  (the  designation  of  the  hour  ending 
near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon),  we  have  the  originals 
of  the  two  Welsh  words  awr,  hour,  and  nawn,  after¬ 
noon.  But  this  would  be  contrary  to  historical  laws  ; 
for  primitive  d  passed  into  Welsh  u,  and  on  the  other 
hand  Welsh  aw  came  generally  from  primitive  a,  some¬ 
times  from  av.  The  Welsh  form  awr  ( aur  in  an  old 
Welsh  gloss)  and  the  Cornish  form  er  together  point 
distinctly  to  dr  as  the  ancient  British  form  of  this 
word. 

As  to  nawn ,  it  suggests  the  Sanskrit  navan,  nine. 
Dr.  Aufrecht  is  said  to  have  inferred  that  Welsh  naw, 
nine,  like  its  Sanskrit  equivalent,  must  have  ended  in  n 
from  the  fact  that  it  often  nasalises  the  initial  of  the 
word  following  it.  Do  we  not  see  this  earlier  Welsh  form 
still  preserved  in  nawn  f  This  will  explain  the  anomal¬ 
ous  Armoric  naontek,  nineteen.  The  Welsh  prydnawn, 
afternoon-time,  would  thus  mean,  primarily,  ‘  the  time, 
or  hour,  of  nine.’  No  doubt  the  Britons  borrowed  this 
mode  of  reckoning  the  hours  from  the  Homans ;  but  in 
doing  so  they  would  naturally  use  their  own  numerals. 

We  have  an  analogous  case  in  dawn,  gift,  which  is 
not  from  the  Latin  donum,  for  this  should  have  given 
us  dun ,  but  indicates  an  original  dan,  with  which  we 
are  to  compare  Irish  dan,  gift,  and  Sanskrit  dan,  gift. 

xxix.  The  Welsh  have  an  historical  tradition  that 
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the  original  British  name  of  Pelagius,  that  by  which 
his  adopted  Latin  name  was  suggested,  was  a  word 
signifying  ‘sea-born,’  and  that,  in  fact,  the  name  was 
Morgan.  In  this  precise  form  the  legend  involves  an 
inconsistency,  which  I  wonder  the  acute  Price,  in  writ¬ 
ing  his  History  of  Wales,  did  not  see  and  point  out. 
The  old  Welsh  form  of  Morgan  was  Morcant  (Chron. 
Camb.  8),  which  could  not  mean  ‘sea-born.’  But  if  we 
search  among  the  known  old  Welsh  names  for  one 
which  admits  of  this  meaning,  we  shall  find  it  in  Mor¬ 
gen.  Now  Morgen,  in  the  transition  to  middle  Welsh, 
not  later  than  the  eleventh  century,  would  become  dis¬ 
guised  as  Morien.  If,  then,  we  can  find  in  early  wri¬ 
ters  a  Morien  commemorated  whose  history  may  be 
shown  to  conform,  in  distinctive  points,  to  that  of  Pe¬ 
lagius,  we  shall  have  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  tradition  ;  for  it  must  ascend  to  the  period 
when  Morien  was  Morgen,  and  suggested  the  meaning 
sea-born.  Such  proof  is  not  wanting. 

In  a  chronicle  attributed  to  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan, 
published  among  the  Iolo  MSS.,  we  are  informed,  under 
the  date  380,  that  “  about  this  period,  Morien,  the  son 
of  Argad  the  bard,  flourished,”  that  “  the  delusion  of 
Morien  (hud  Morien)  constituted  one  of  the  three  ruin¬ 
ous  delusions  of  the  Island  of  Britain,”  and  that  through 
it  “  baptism  and  sacrifice  ceased  in  Britain,  where  the 
whole  population  became  unbaptised  Jews.”  The  reader 
of  ecclesiastical  history  will  see  some  exaggeration  here, 
but  he  will  hardly  question  that  the  “  delusion  of  Mo¬ 
rien”  was  the  Pelagian  heresy,  especially  after  reading, 
a  little  further  on,  the  following  conclusive  statement : 
“  In  425  St.  Germanus  came  from  Gaul,  with  St.  Lupus, 
to  Britain,  to  renew  baptism,  sacrifice,  and  a  right  be¬ 
lief  in  Christianity,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.”  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Germanus  and  Lupus  were 
sent  to  Britain,  by  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  resisting  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  had 
grown  up  in  its  interval,  from  380  to  425. 

xxx.  The  nasal  infection  of  t  after  n,  as  in  banner 
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for  hanter,  half,  including  also  the  simple  disappearance 
of  final  t  after  n,  as  in  gan  for  cant,  with,  took  place 
chiefly  in  the  transition  from  old  to  middle  Welsh.  In 
some  points  this  change  went  on  further,  but  in  others 
it  was  arrested  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  notably  in 
the  verb-endings  -int  (or  -ynt)  and  -ant.  In  the  unques¬ 
tioned  productions  of  the  twelfth  and  later  centuries  we 
very  seldom  find  -in  for  -int  or  -an  for  ant;  but  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  literature  for  which  a  higher 
antiquity  is  claimed  these  contractions  are  quite  com¬ 
mon.  It  is  also  in  the  Gododin  ;  and  at  first  view  this 
would  seem  to  show  that  its  composition,  or  that  of 
some  portions  of  it,  could  not  be  referred  with  much 
probability  to  a  more  remote  period  than  the  eleventh 
century.  But  on  examining  the  examples  in  their  con¬ 
nections  I  find  evidence  leading  to  the  opposite  conclu¬ 
sion. 

I  find  that  in  all  the  cases  where  verbs  with  these 
contracted  terminations  occur  at  the  end  of  lines,  seven¬ 
teen  cases  in  all,  they  are  made  to  rhyme  with  one  an¬ 
other1  or  with  other  parts  of  speech  in  which  final  t  after 
n  has  likewise  disappeared.  I  find  that  -an  and  -in  (or 
-yn),  where  they  are  neither  verb-endings  nor  contrac¬ 
tions,  occur  at  the  end  of  lines  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times.  Now,  where  the  number  is  so  large, 
why  should  not  an  occasional  verb  in  -an’  or  -in  be 
found  rhyming  with  them  ?  The  natural  conclusion  is 
that  the  poem  was  composed  when  -in  for  -int  and  -an 
for  -ant  were  yet  uncommon  if  not  unknown,  that  where 
these  contractions  occur  in  it  they  are  due  to  the  hands 
of  scribes  who  copied  after  this  kind  of  nasal  infection 
had  become  popular,  that  is,  in  the  eleventh  century. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  two  particular  examples 
which  may  at  first  sight  look  doubtful. 

One  stanza  of  the  Gododin,  numbered  lxxxii  by  the 
translator  in  Skene,  begins  thus  : — 

Ef  gwrthodes  tres  tra  gwyar  llynn, 

Ef  lladei  val  deur  dull  ny  tecliyn. 

He  repelled  attack  over  a  pool  of  blood, 

He  smote  like  a  hero  such  as  yielded  not. 
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Here  a  verb  in  -in’  rhymes  with  the  substantive  llynn. 
Now  if  among  so  very  large  a  number  of  examples  in 
point  we  should  find  one  real  exception,  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  show  nothing  more  than  what  we  knew  before, 
namely,  that  in  old  Welsh  there  were  already  certain 
beginnings  of  the  nasal  infection.  Really,  however, 
there  is  no  exception.  The  earlier  form  of  llynn,  pool, 
liquid  (though  it  is  linn  in  Nennius)  must  have  been 
lint :  compare  Irish  Uriel  (Stokes'  Irish  Glosses,  p.  58). 
This  conforms  to  the  analogy  by  which  Welsh  plant, 
children,  is  Irish  eland,  tribe. 

Two  of  the  stanzas  of  the  Gododin,  numbered  lxxviii 
and  lxxxix,  are  so  much  alike  in  every  line  except  one, 
that  they  must  be  considered  as  two  versions  of  the 
same  original.  The  text  of  the  former  is  in  several 
places  corrupt,  utterly  so  in  the  third  line  ;  and  I  there¬ 
fore  give  the  other  : — 

Gmeleys  y  dull  o  bentir  a  doyn, 

Aberthach  coelkerth  a  emdygyn  ; 

Gueleys  y  deu  oc  eu  tre  (re)  ry  gwydyn 
0  eir  nwython  ry  godessyn  ; 

Gueleys  y  wyr  tylluawr  gan  waur  a  doyn, 

A  phenn  dyuynwal  vrych,  brein  ac  knoyn. 

In  all  the  translations  I  have  seen,  the  a  doyn  at  the 
end  of  the  first  line  (rhyming  with  verbs  in  -yn)  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  local  name,  Adoyn.  But  I  think  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  simply  a  relative  clause 
for  a  doynt,  ‘  that  came.’  I  translate  as  follows  : — 

I  saw  the  array  that  came  from  Cantyre, 

It  was  as  victims  for  the  sacrifice  they  brought  themselves  ; 

I  saw  the  two  who  fell  apart  from  their  tribe, 

Who  by  the  command  of  Necton  had  offended ; 

I  saw  men  with  great  wounds  who  had  come  with  the  morn, 

And  the  head  of  Domhnal  Brec — the  ravens  were  biting  it. 

From  the  third  line  I  cast  out  re,  which  seems  to  be 
repeated,  in  later  spelling,  in  the  verbal  particle  ry 
(here,  as  often,  used  with  a  relative  force),  and,  indeed, 
re  does  not  appear  in  most  of  the  MSS.  In  respect  to 
the  use  of  tre  (i.  e.  tref,  Old  Welsh  treb)  in  the  sense  of 
tribe,  see,  in  the  Book  of  Taliesin  (206),  the  example 
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cleudec  tref  yr  Israel,  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  also 
compare  Irish  treabh,  tribe. 

In  the  fifth  line,  y,  after  gueleys,  is  evidently  the  pro¬ 
noun  i. 

Mr.  Stokes  accepts  Price’s  identification  of  Dyvnwal 
Vrycli  with  Domhnal  Brec,  or,  as  the  name  was  written 
later,  Donald  Brec.  I  therefore  wonder  that,  with  his 
quick  eye  for  Northern  localities,  he  does  not  discover 
Cantyre  (cenn  tire),  of  which  peninsula  Domhnal  Brec 
was  king,  in  the  equivalent  Welsh  name  Pentir,  ‘  head 
of  land,’  seen,  with  initial  infection,  in  the  above  stanza. 
Instead  of  that  he  proceeds  to  locate  “  the  height  of 
Adoyn,”  which  he  finds  in  a  Dun  or  Down  ! 


CLUNGUNFOED  TUMULUS. 

The  tumulus  at  Clungunford,  from  which  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery  exhibited  at  the  Knighton  meeting 
were  taken,  is  one  of  a  group  of  which  there  is  another 
nearly  perfect,  and  the  remains  apparently  of  one  or 
two  more  at  Broad  ward,  near  to  where  the  bronze  relics 
were  found.  From  Clungunford,  passing  Broad  ward, 
Buckton,  and  Walford,  there  are  five  of  much  the  same 
character  remaining,  at  a  varying  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  each  other,  in  a  line  so  straight  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  remarkable,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
merely  the  result  of  accident.  An  explanation  of  this 
circumstance  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  particular  locality, 
though  I  am  aware  that  his  views  may  not  be  accepted 
by  other  archaeologists  on  all  points.  He  lias  no  doubt 
that  the  pottery  found  in  the  tumulus  at  Clungunford 
is  all  Roman,  and  that  it  is  similar  to  pottery  from 
Wroxeter  in  the  Museum  at  Shrewsbury.  To  my  in¬ 
experience,  on  comparing  some  of  these  pieces,  there  is 
a  striking  resemblance.  He  explains  that  “  the  Roman 
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sepulchral  tumuli  are  generally  placed  near  a  road,  and 
as  the  Roman  roads  usually  ran  in  pretty  straight  lines 
this  easily  explains  how  they  are  now  found  running 
across  the  country  in  lines  like  those  from  Clungunford 
to  Walford,  those  places  having  been  probably  two  fords 
on  a  Roman  road.”  He  believes  “  that  the  tumuli  in 
Shropshire  are  generally  Boman,”  and  that  some  of  the 
pieces  are  no  doubt  fragments  of  sepulchral  urns  which 
have  contained  the  ashes  and  bones  from  the  funeral 
pyre.  That  some  of  the  other  fragments  appear  to  be¬ 
long  to  descriptions  of  pottery,  of  which  we  find  frag¬ 
ments  at  Wroxeter,  and  which  he  suspects  to  have  been 
of  a  manufacture  peculiar  to  Shropshire,  some  of  them 
made  from  the  Severn  Valley  clays.”  It  must  be  ob¬ 
served  that  this  opinion  of  the  pottery  was  given  merely 
from  seeing  drawings  and  a  description,  without  having 
seen  the  things  themselves.  The  Boman  road,  so  called 
Wat  ling  Street,  from  Wroxeter  southwards  runs  at  a 
distance  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  nearly  parallel 
with,  but  not  precisely  in  the  line  of  the  tumuli  from 
Clungunford  to  Walford.  At  various  other  points  in 
its  course  it  is  also  skirted  by  tumuli  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  it  as  those  between  the  above  named 
places.  Nearer  to  Wroxeter  this  road  meets  another 
ancient  roadway,  the  Portway,  running  over  the  Long- 
mynd,  which  is  also  skirted  by  a  number  of  tumuli. 
Mr.  Hartshorne  enumerates  six  in  about  as  many  miles. 

About  thirty-live  or  forty  years  ago,  an  exploration 
was  made  of  the  Clungunford  tumulus  of  which  Mr. 
Hartshorne  has  given  a  detailed  account  in  his  Salopia 
Antiqua,  p.  102.  The  relics  then  found  have  not  been 
preserved.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
move  portions  of  the  same  tumulus,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  been  undisturbed  in  the  previous  explora¬ 
tion,  and  have  noted  the  appearance  of  the  cuttings  and 
preserved  the  fragments  of  pottery  now  exhibited. 
Drawings  of  some  of  these  have  been  submitted  to  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  (vide 
Archaeological  Journal,  Dec.  31,  1863,  vol.  xix,  p.  317). 
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In  my  own  excavations  I  observed  the  two  strata  of 
wood  ashes  described  by  Mr.  Hartshorne,  and  the  heap 
of  dark  coloured  mud  towards  the  centre  of  the  barrow 
which,  though  disturbed  in  the  previous  excavation,  had 
not  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  strata  of  ashes,  one 
about  twro  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  field,  and 
the  other  four  feet  above  the  former,  appear  to  run 
through  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  tumulus.  The 
strata  of  ashes  vary  in  thickness  from  one  or  two  to 
seven  inches  in  different  parts,  and  are  slightly  irregu¬ 
lar  in  level,  composed  of  wood  ashes  or  charcoal  and 
dark  grey  mud.  The  fire  must  have  been  of  large  area, 
and  the  ashes  appear  to  have  been  scraped  up  into  a 
heap  in  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  and  covered  up  level 
with  the  earth  to  the  length  of  four  feet,  before  the  se¬ 
cond  similar  fire  was  kindled,  afterwards  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  repeated ;  such  was  my  impression.  A  section  of 
the  tumulus  show7s  distinct  strata  of  different  descrip¬ 
tions  of  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  deposited  at  different 
times.  Between  and  above  the  two  principal  strata  of 
ashes,  at  various  points,  there  are  traces  of  smaller  fires, 
leaving  a  deposit  of  ashes  and  the  earth  underneath 
burnt  red.  Some  of  these  smaller  strata  are  very  irre¬ 
gular  in  level.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  tumulus 
and  about  sixteen  feet  from  the  outer  circumference  and 
on  the  lower  stratum  of  ashes,  was  a  sort  of  rude  hearth 
composed  of  a  few  flat  stones,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter.  On  this  hearth  and  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  stones  had  evidently  been  another  fire.  The 
ashes  were  more  plentiful  and  the  earth  beneath  burnt 
red  to  a  greater  depth.  Near  to  this  was  found  a  large 
stone  which  has  the  appearance  of  one  half  of  a  mortar 
split  in  two.  As  the  other  half  could  not  be  discovered 
it  was  supposed  that  it  must  have  been  broken  before 
it  was  placed  in  the  tumulus.  On  the  same  side,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  outside,  and  near  the  upper 
stratum  of  ashes,  but  above  it,  was  found  the  small 
piece  of  bronze,  a  solitary  specimen  of  this  metal,  which 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  an  armlet  or  some  other 
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personal  ornament.  It  had  rather  an  elaborate  pattern, 
much  more  distinct  when  first  found,  having  since  fallen 
away  in  green  oxide.  Near  the  same  spot  an  animal’s 
tooth,  probably  sheep’s,  and  some  hones,  too  much 
perished  to  determine  to  what  they  belonged.  Also 
two  teeth  of  horse  or  ox.  Numerous  fragments  of  pot¬ 
tery,  but  fragments  only,  are  found  in  the  ashes.  The 
greater  part  of  these  are  of  grey  clay,  and  appear  to 
have  been  large  mouthed  vessels.  There  are  others  of 
different  colour  and  form,  some  ornamented  and  some 
with  a  glaze  upon  them.  Nothing  like  a  perfect  vessel 
has  been  found,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  any 
ever  having  been  deposited  in  a  perfect  state.  The 
broken  pieces  appear  to  have  been  scraped  up  with  the 
ashes  in  which  they  were  most  of  them  found.  A  bone, 
m  pretty  good  preservation,  was  found  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  ashes,  but  bones  or  traces  of  them  were  very 
rare.  Another  hearth  similar  to  the  one  above  men¬ 
tioned  was  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  tumulus,  about 
sixteen  feet  from  its  edge  in  the  upper  stratum  of  ashes. 
This  stratum  had  here  become  very  thin,  and  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  earth  under  the  hearth  burnt  red  some 
inches  deep.  It  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  char¬ 
coal  above,  with  a  deposit  of  dark  grey  mud,  probably 
animal  matter.  Several  pieces  of  the  usual  grey  pot¬ 
tery  were  found  and  a  small  piece  of  either  bone  or 
deer’s  horn.  There  were  other  traces  of  a  similar  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  same  place. 

In  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Hartshome  it  is  stated 
that  only  pieces  of  rude  “  unbaked”  or  “  sunburnt”  pot¬ 
tery  were  discovered.  These  pieces  now  exhibited  at 
Knighton  appear  to  me  to  have  undoubtedly  all  been 
burnt  in  the  fire,  though  perhaps  submitted  to  very 
different  degrees  of  heat,  so  that  while  some  are  hard 
and  glazed,  others  have  rather  the  appearance  of  un¬ 
burnt  or  sunburnt  clay.  Some  of  the  pieces  which 
seemed  burnt  least,  or  not  at  all,  I  observed  were  those 
which  were  blackened  with  smoke  or  soot,  just  as  would 
be  the  case  in  an  ordinary  brick  kiln  with  the  parts 
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which  had  received  the  least  firing.  It  is  said  ( Prehis¬ 
toric  Times )  of  the  pottery  found  in  ancient  British 
tumuli,  “  The  material  of  which  they  are  formed  is  clay 
mixed  with  pebbles,  and  some  of  them  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘  sun-dried.’  This  is  not  the  case  with  any 
of  those  found  by  Mr.  Bateman,  who,  indeed,  considers 
the  statement  to  be  altogether  a  mistake,  arising  from 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  were  burnt.  In 
colour  they  are  generally  brown  or  burnt  umber  out¬ 
side  and  black  inside.” 

From  the  very  unequal  manner  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  urns,  of  which  these  are  pieces,  appear  to  have  been 
burnt,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  placed  in  any  close 
fire  or  oven.  Perhaps  while  in  a  raw  state  placed  in  the 
burning  pyre  of  which  they  were  to  contain  the  ashes. 
There  would  then  be  a  great  difference  in  the  degree  of 
heat  to  which  the  various  pieces  would  be  exposed,  as 
they  might  be  nearer  to  the  inside  or  the  outer  edge 
of  the  fire.  On  this  point  it  is  stated  ( Horce  Ferales, 
p.  46),  “It  is  probable  that  fire  was  employed  for  this 
purpose”  (baking  the  urns),  “  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
an  oven  was  used.  The  urns  generally  appear  to  have 
been  very  irregularly  penetrated  by  fire,  as  though  they 
had  been  placed  on  the  open  hearth,  where  the  sides 
were  exposed  to  a  very  unequal  degree  of  heat.  Thus 
the  vessels  of  the  bronze  period  are  in  the  worst  condi¬ 
tion  of  any  found,  and  have  suffered  most  by  time  and 
damp,  consequently  it  is  very  difficult  to  lift  them  from 
the  graves  without  injuring  them.” 
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ON  MONUMENTAL  EEFIGIES  AT  BETTWS  Y  COED 
AND  LLANRWST,  NORTH  WALES. 

The  little  church  of  Bettws  y  Coed,  close  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station,  contains  one  of  those  interesting  sepulchral 
effigies  we  sometimes  meet  with  even  in  the  smallest 
churches.  This  effigy  I  made  notes  of  last  year,  and  a 
few  days  ago,  whilst  staying  at  Llanrwst,  I  proceeded 
to  Bettws  y  Coed  to  re-examine  this  effigy  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  my  former  notes. 

It  is  placed  under  a  plain  pointed  sepulchral  arch  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  the  mouldings  of  which 
arch,  quarter  round,  clearly  indicate  it  to  he  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  The  effigy,  which  is  recumbent,  is  that 
of  a  knight  or  warrior  clad  in  the  defensive  armour  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  of  the  materials  composing  which  little  is  known, 
the  armour  being  of  that  kind  called  “  studded.” 

The  head  of  the  effigy  reposes  on  a  tilting  helmet  worn 
in  tournaments,  the  crest  on  which,  of  a  large  size,  is 
that  of  a  bird’s  head  and  beak.  The  head  of  the  effigy 
is  protected  by  the  basinet,  the  common  head-piece  or 
helmet  of  the  period  ;  on  either  side  of  the  basinet  is  a 
leaf  of  four  foils.  Attached  by  cordons  within  loops  on 
either  side  of  the  lower  border  of  the  basinet,  is  the 
camail  or  tippet  of  mail  of  that  description  generally 
known  as  rings  set  edgwise,  the  links  of  mail  are  very 
perfect,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  camail 
or  tippet  of  mail  covers  the  chin  and  breast ;  over  the 
upper  lip  is  worn  the  moustache.  The  shoulders  are 
protected  by  epaulieres  of  overlapping  plates,  and  gus- 
setts  of  mail  cover  the  armpits.  In  front  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  are  roundels  of  plate,  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  each  containing  a  cinqfoiled  rosette,  like  shaped 
roundels  appear  at  the  bending  of  the  elbows.  The  up¬ 
per  arms  from  the  shoulders  to  the  elbows  are  inclosed 
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within  defensive  plates  of  armour  called  brassarts  or 
teiebraces,  the  elbows  are  protected  by  coudes,  armour 
so  called;  the  lower  arms  are  incased  within  vambraces. 
Both  the  rere  and  vambraces  are  studded  with  button¬ 
like  protuberances,  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  four  rows  of  which  are  apparent  on  the  rerebraces. 
Gauntlets  protect  the  hands,  which  are  conjoined  on  the 
breast  as  in  prayer,  and  between  which  a  heart  is  held ; 
the  knuckles  are  covered  with  projecting  plates.  Over 
the  breastplate  the  short  close-fitting  surcoat  called  the 
jupon  is  worn,  the  skirts  of  the  jupon  are  bordered  by 
a  row  of  oak  leaves.  The  jupon  is  heraldically  emblaz¬ 
oned  with  a  chevron  and  two  oak  leaves  in  chief.  Bound 
the  loins  and  encircling  the  jupon  appears  the  bawdrick, 
an  ornamental  belt  of  some  width  ;  in  front  of  the  baw¬ 
drick  is  a  small  angular  shaped  shield  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  length  by  two  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
width,  this  bears  a  chevron  and  two  oak  leaves  in  relief 
in  chief.  Over  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and  between 
them,  seemingly  attached  to  the  breastplate  and  appear¬ 
ing  below  the  jupon  is  a  skirt  or  apron  of  mail.  Cuisses 
cover  the  thighs  and  are  covered  with  two  horizontal 
rows  of  .  studs,  the  genouilleres  or  knee-caps  are  also 
studded  ;  these  cover  the  front  and  outside  of  the  knees 
only>  and  aie  attached  by  means  of  straps.  The  front 
and  exterior  of  the  legs  from  the  knees  to  the  insteps 
are  protected  by  jambs,  defensive  armour  so  called, 
studded  in  front.  The  jambs  are  attached  to  the  legs 
by  five  straps,  the  inner  portions  and  calves  of  the  legs 
appear  unprotected  by  defensive  armour.  The  sollerets 
which  cover  the  feet  are  extremely  curious,  they  con¬ 
sist  of  laminae  or  overlapping  plates  cut  vandyck-wise. 
These  laminae  are  studded,  and  the  sollerets  pointed  at 
the  toes.  The  feet  rest  against  a  lion.  Attached  to 
the  ankles  are  rowelled  spurs.  The  legs  are  represented 
straight  and  not  crossed.  Suspended  by  a  lace  or  cordon 
from  the  bawdrick  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  is  an 
anelace  or  dagger  sixteen  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 
On  the  left  side  the  sword,  of  which  a  small  portion 
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only  remains,  appears  to  have  been  fastened  to  the 
bawdrick.  No  shield  appears  to  have  been  affixed  to 
the  left  arm.  In  raised  letters  along  the  front  or  south 
verge  of  the  slab  on  which  the  effigy  reposes,  is  the 
following  inscription  : — “  Hie  jacet  Grufyd  ap  Davyd 
Coch  Agnus  Dei  misere  me.”  The  misere  abbreviated 
for  miserere. 

Sculptured  effigies,  like  this,  represented  in  studded 
armour,  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  at  present  I  can  but 
call  to  mind  two.  One  of  these  is  a  sculptured  effigy 
in  the  Abbey  Church,  Tewkesbury ;  this  is  apparently 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  peculiarity  of  this  is 
that  the  cuisses  or  armour  covering  the  thighs  are  fluted 
and  studded. 

The  effigy  of  Sir  Humphrey  Littlebury  in  Holbeache 
Church,  Lincolnshire,  represents  him  with  his  thighs 
covered  with  cuisses  semee  with  cinquefoil  studs.  The 
effigy  at  Bettws  y  Coed  is  the  most  perfect  sculptured 
representation  of  this  kind  of  defensive  armour  I  have 
met  with.  It  sometimes  appears  on  incised  brasses, 
but  on  these  I  do  not  dilate.  Whether  this  armour 
was  composed  of  linen,  cloth,  or  cuir  bouilli,  leather, 
the  latter  armour  spoken  of  by  Chaucer,  covered  with 
circular  plates  or  studs  of  metal,  is  doubtful.  Philip  de 
Comines  tells  us  that  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bretagne 
were  at  their  ease  upon  their  hobbies,  armed  only  with 
gilt  nails  sewn  upon  satin  that  they  might  weigh  the 
less. 

Amongst  other  monuments  in  the  private  Gwydir 
Chapel,  erected  a.d.  1633,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  of  Llanrwst,  is  the  sculptured  recumbent  effigy 
of  a  knight  or  armed  warrior,  removed  hither  from  some 
other  church.  This  represents  the  person  of  whom  it 
is  commemorative  in  a  basinet  or  head  piece,  attached 
to  which  is  a  camail  or  tippet  of  mail  of  rings  set  edge¬ 
wise,  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands  are  protected  by 
epaulieres,  brassarts,  coudes,  vambraces,  and  gauntlets, 
all  of  plate.  In  front  of  the  armpits  are  rosettes  of 
plate.  The  body  is  protected  by  a  breastplate  and 
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placate,  or  additional  breastplate,  attached  to  the  former, 
with  a  skirt  of  traces,  below  which  appears  an  apron  of 
mail.  Encircling  the  loins  is  a  rich  horizontal  bawdrick 
or  belt.  On  the  right  side  of  the  body  are  the  remains 
of  an  anelace  or  dagger ;  on  the  left  side  by  a  diagonal 
belt  crossing  from  the  right  hip  to  the  left  thigh  is  af¬ 
fixed  a  sword ;  cuisses,  genouilleres,  jambs  and  solle- 
rets,  the  latter  of  overlapping  plates  pointed  at  the  toes, 
protect  the  thighs,  knees,  legs,  and  feet,  all  these  appear 
composed  of  plate  armour.  The  feet  rest  against  a  lion. 
The  head  reposes  on  cushions, — the  lowermost  square, 
the  uppermost  lozenge-shaped.  Between  the  hands  a 
heart  is  held.  On  the  verge  of  the  slab  on  which  the 
effigy  reposes  is  an  inscription  in  raised  letters,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  words  “  Hie  jacit  Howell”,  etc.;  this 
being  the  effigy  of  Howel  Coetmore  ab  Gruffydd  Yychan 
ab  Dafydd,  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  the  above  named 
Gruffydd  ab  Dafydd  Goch. 

There  is  no  peculiarity  to  notice  in  the  armour  of  this 
effigy,  which  is  of  a  generation  later  than  that  at  Bettws 
y  Coed,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V, 
whilst  that  at  Bettws  y  Coed  appears  to  be  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.1 

The  church  of  Llanrwst  contains  a  rich  and  interest¬ 
ing  rood-loft,  said  to  have  been  removed  thither  from 
the  Abbey  of  Maenan  on  its  suppression.  The  crest- 
beams,  were  then  transposed,  for  that  now  placed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  rood-loft  at  Llanrwst  was  originally 
on  the  west  side  of  the  rood-loft.  This  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  morticed  holes  in  the  beam  in  which  were 
affixed  the  images  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  of  St.  Mary, 
and  of  St.  John. 

Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam. 

Min  J  Don,  Beaumaris  :  August  10,  1869. 

See  the  drawing  of  this  monument  in  Lloyd  Williams  and 
Underwood’s  Village  Churches  of  Denbighshire. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  MAELOR  GYMRAEG 
OR  BROMFIELD,  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  IAL 
OR  YALE,  AND  CHIRKLAND, 

IN  THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  POWYS  FADOG. 

(Continued  from  p.  41). 

THE  LORDSHIP  OF  MAELOR  UCH  A  F,  NOW  CALLED  MAELOR 
GYMRAEG  OR  BROMFIELD,  IN  THE  CANTREF  OF 

UWCHNANT. 

As  frequent  reference  will  have  to  be  made  to  this  lord- 
ship  in  the  account  hereafter  to  be  given  of  the  provinces 
of  Ial  and  Edeyrnion,  and  as  a  survey  of  this  lordship, 
made  by  Norden  in  a.d.  1620,  is  now  being  published 
among  the  original  documents  in  the  Arcliceologia 
Cambrensis ,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  give  a  short 
account  of  it  before  going  on  with  the  history  of  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Principality  of  Powys  Fadog. 
The  genealogies  of  those  families  who  possessed  estates 
in  the  lordship  previous  to  the  year  1620,  will  be  given, 
with  as  full  particulars  as  I  have  been  able  to  acquire, 
from  the  Harleian,  Cae  Cyriog,  and  Wynnstay  MSS., 
in  the  parochial  account  of  the  province. 

The  lordship  of  Maelor  Gymraeg  contains  sixteen 
manors,  subdivided  into  forty-one  seignorial  townships 
or  hamlets. 

I.  The  manor  of  Phiwfabon  contains  the  townships 
of  Phiwfabon,  Marchwiail,  and  Tref  y  Pug  or  Phwytyn. 

II.  The  manor  of  Esclys  or  Esclusham  contains  the 
townships  of  Esclys,  Bers  or  Bersham,  Brymbo,  and 
Cristionydd  Cynwrig. 

in.  The  manor  of  Dinhinlle  contains  the  township  of 
Dinhinlle. 

iv.  The  manor  of  Eglwysegl  contains  the  townships 
of  Trefechan,  Brochdyn  or  Broughton,  Stansti  Villa, 
Acton,  Mortyn  uwch  y  Clawdd  or  Mortyn  Wallicorum,  1 
and  Eurddio'  or  Erddigf. 
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v.  The  manor  of  Fabrorum  contains  the  townships  of 
Mortyn  is  y  Clawdd  or  Mortyn  Anglicorum,  Tref  Abynt, 
or  Tref  y  Bynt  (now  Abenbury  Fecham),  and  Bedwal. 

vi.  The  manor  of  Tref  y  Bynt  contains  the  townships 
of  Abenbury,  Eutyn  or  Eyton,  Erbistog,  and  Sonlli. 

vn.  The  manor  of  Is  v  Coed  contains  the  townships 
of  Sytton,  Dytton  Diffaeth,  Dytton  y  Brain,  Cae 
Gaedytton,  Bwras  Hwfa  or  Borasham  Hwfa,  Bwras 
Buffri  (Gruffydd)  or  Borasham  Buffri,  Gwrtyn,  Beigh- 
tyn,  and  Eurddlys,  Erddlys,  Erlys  or  Erlisham. 

viii.  The  manor  of  Wrexham  Villa  contains  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Gwrecsam  Fechan,  and  Gwrecsam  Fawr.  This 
place  was  formerly  called  Caer  Fan  tell,  in  a.d.  1291  it 
was  called  by  the  English  Wyrcessham,  and  in  1294 
Wryttisham.1 

ix.  The  manor  of  Picill  contains  the  manors  of  Picill 
and  Seswick. 

x.  The  manor  of  Cobham  contains  the  manors  of 
Cobliam  Almor,  and  Cobham  is  y  Coed. 

xi.  and  xii.  The  manors  of  Hewlington  and  Hem. 
A  great  part  of  these  manors  were  sold  to  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater. 

xiii.  The  manor  of  Bidley  was  purchased  by  the  said 
earl. 

xiv.  The  manor  of  Mwyn  y  Clawdd  or  Mwynglawdd 
(now  called  Minera)  contains  the  township  of  Minera. 

xv.  The  manor  of  Burton  contains  the  townships  of 
Burton,  Trefalun  or  Alunton,  Gwersyllt,  and  Y  Groes- 
ffordd  or  Gresford. 

xvi.  The  manor  and  castle  of  Villa  Leonum  or  Holt. 

The  lordship  of  Maelor  Gymraeg  contains  the  parishes 

of  Bhiwfabon,  March wiail,  Erbistog,  Wrexham,  Gres¬ 
ford,  Holt,  and  Capel  Ffynnon  Fair. 

The  parish  of  Bhiwfabon  contains  the  twelve  town¬ 
ships  of  Coed  Cristionydd,  Cristionydd  Cynwrig,  Din- 
hinlle  Uchaf,  Dinhinlle  Isaf,  Mortyn  uwch  y  Clawdd 
or  Mortyn  Wallicorum,  Mortyn  is  y  Clawdd  or  Mortyn 
Anglicorum,  Bodylltyn,  Bhuddallt,  Belan,  Hafod,  and 
Tref  Bobert  Llwyd. 

1  Willis’  Survey  of  St.  Asaph. 
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The  district  of  Cristionydd  contains  about  a  third  of 
the  whole  parish,  and  is  divided  into  Y  Dref  Fawr  or 
Cristionydd  Cynwrig ;  Y  Dref  Fechan  or  Cristionydd 
Fechan,  which  is  now  called  Dinhinlle  Uchaf ;  and  Coed 
Cristionydd. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I 
the  lands  in  the  parish  of  Rhiwfabon  were  held  as 
either  freehold  or  copyhold,  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I,  were  made  fee-farm.  At  that  time  most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  lived  upon  their  own  estates,  which  may  thus 
be  certified  and  known.  In  a  hundred  years  after¬ 
wards  many  of  these  ancient  estates  were  bought  by 
strangers.1  “  So  that  all  or  most  of  the  freeholders’  land 
in  the  said  parish  is  gone  into  three  or  four  hands,  and 
the  ancient  possessors  are  become  tenants,  and  the  pa¬ 
rish  is  become  poor,  and  for  every  twenty  freeholders 
who  had  a  vote  for  Parliament  in  a.d.  1660,  the  parish 
at  this  time,  July  10, a.d.  1712,  cannot  find  above  two.”2 

There  are  two  ancient  camps  in  this  parish,  Y  Gaer- 
ddin  and  Caer  Dinhinlle.  Y  Gaerddin  contains  about 
four  acres  of  ground,  protected  in  some  parts  by  one,  in 
others  by  two  very  strong  aggers  and  fosses.  The 
lower  agger  is  made  of  loose  stones,  with  a  wall  of  vast 
thickness  on  the  top.  Within  the  area  are  many  ves¬ 
tiges  of  buildings,  the  habitations  of  those  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  place.  It  lies  in  the  township  of  Bodylltyn 
and  was  given  together  with  the  manor  and  estate  of 
Phiwfabon  or  Watstay  by  Prince  Madog  ab  Gruffydd 
Maelor  to  his  second  son  Meredydd,  Lord  of  Phiwfabon. 
A  fierce  battle  was  fought  near  this  camp  between 

1  Mr.  Richard  Myddleton’s  family  bought  in  Rhiwfabon  parish,  £ 
from  several  freeholders  during  the  civil  war,  lands  lo  the 
amount  of  £400  .....  400 

Mr,  Joshua  Edisbury’s  family  bought,  from  several  freeholders 

in  the  said  parish,  to  the  amount  of  £250  .  .  250 

Mr.  Ellis  Lloyd,  an  attorney  in  Ludlow,  bought  lands  in  the 
parish  to  the  amount  of  £400,  and  as  much  and  more  in 
other  places  .....  400 

Sir  John  Wynn  of  Wynnstay  bought  about  .  .  100 

2  Cae  Cyriog  MSS. 
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Owain  Cyfeiliog,  who  was  Prince  of  Upper  Powys  from 
a.d.  1148  to  a.d.  1197,  and  the  English;  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons  gained  the  victory,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
beautiful  poem  called  Hildas  Owain,  composed  by  the 
prince  himself. 

The  parish  of  Marchwiail  contains  the  townships  of 
Sonlli  and  Is  y  Coed.  The  parish  of  Erbistog  contains 
the  township  of  Erbistog  in  Maelor  Gymraeg,  and  the 
township  of  Maelor  in  Maelor  Saesneg. 

The  parish  of  W rexham  contains  the  townships  of 
Wrexham  Regis,  Wrexham  Abbot,  Esclys  or  Esclu- 
sham,  Bers  or  Bersham,  Brymbo,  Mwynglawdd  or  Mi- 
nera,  Tref  y  Bynt  or  Abenbury,  Stansti,  Brochdyn  or 
Broughton,  Acton,  Gwrtyn,  Beighton,  and  Bwras  Hwfa 
or  Boresham  Hwfa. 

In  a.d.  1200  Prince  Madog  ab  Gruffydd  Maelor  gave 
certain  lands  in  Wrexham,  Boresham,  and  Acton  to  the 
Cistercian  monastery  of  Valle  Crucis,  which  lands  formed 
the  ecclesiastical  manor  of  Wrexham  Abbot,  which  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII  to  Sir  William  Pyckerynge, 
Knt.,  29-30  Henry  VIII,  a.d.  1558-9,  for  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years.1 

The  parish  of  Y  Groesffordd  or  Gresford  contains  the 
townships  of  Aylmer,  Trefalun  or  Alunton,  Burton,  and 
Llai,  Y  Groesffordd,  Gwersy  lit,  Eurddig  orErddig,  Eurlys, 
orErlys,  and  Bwras  Ruffri  or Borasham  Ruffri  ( Gruffydd), 
in  Maelor  Gymraeg,  and  the  manors  of  Horslli  and 
Merffordd  in  the  lordship  of  Merffordd.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  two  chapels  of  ease,  Holt  and  Y  Rhosedd. 

The  parish  of  Holt  contains  the  town  and  liberties  of 
Holt,  anciently  called  Villa  Legionum,  afterwards  cor¬ 
rupted  into  Leonum  (of  the  Lions).  Various  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  here.  This  parish  con¬ 
tains  also  the  townships  of  Syttyn  or  Sutton,  Ridley, 
Dytton  y  Brain,  Dytton  Diffaeth,  and  Dytton  Caca,  or 
Cae  Gaedytton.  The  townships  of  Picill,  Eyton, 
Rhwytyn,  and  Seswich  are  in  the  parish  of  Bangor 
is  y  Coed. 

1  Exchequer  Ministers’ Accounts,  29th,  30th  Henry  VIII,  No.  151, 
ni.  7. 
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The  churches  of  Bhiwfabon,  Wrexham,  Y  Waun  or 
Chirk,  Llansanffraid  Glyn  Ceiriog,  and  Llandegla  yn 
Ial  were  formerly  chapels  of  ease  to  the  mother  church 
of  Llangollen,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  a.d.  1274,  as 
we  see  by  a  mandate  of  the  Abbot  of  Tal  y  Llychau  di¬ 
rected  to  the  official  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  and  dated  on  the 
Ides  of  March  in  that  year.1 


CYNWRIG  AB  RHIWALLON. 

It  was  stated  in  the  previous  chapter  that  Tudor 
Trevor  gave  the  lordship  of  MaelorGymraeg  to  his  third 
son  Dyngad,  who  was  lord  also  of  Yr  Hob  and  Ystrad 
Alun  inCantref  y  Bhiw.  He  married  Cecilia,  daughter  of 
Severus  ab  Caclifor  ab  Gwenwynwyn,  Prince  of  Buallt, 
Maelienydd,  Cydewain,  and  Elfael,  who  bore  azure  three 
open  crowns  in  pale  argent,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and 
successor,  Phiwallon,  Baron  or  Lord  of  Maelor  Gym- 
raeg.  He  had  lands  in  Maelor  Saesneg  and  Whitting¬ 
ton,  and  married  Letitia,  daughter  of  Cadwaladr  ab 
Peredur  Goch  of  Mon,  and,  dying  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn,  King  of  Powys 
and  Gwynedd,  a.d.  1040,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Cynwrig  ab  Phiwallon,  Baron  or  Lord  of  Maelor 
Gymraeg.  In  the  history  of  the  life  of  Gruffydd  ab 
Cynan  this  chieftain  is  called  “  Begulus  Powisise,”  and 
history  further  tells  us  that  when  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan 
landed  at  the  port  of  Abermenai  in  Gwynedd,  when  he 
came  with  an  army  from  Ireland  to  recover  his  king¬ 
dom,  he  found  that  Trahaiarn  ab  Caradog  and  Cyn- 

1  Index  to  Llyfr  Goch  Asaph,  81a. 
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wrig  ab  Rhiwallon,  “Regulus  Powisise,”  had  divided 
Gwynedd  between  them,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  in  a 
very  tyrannical  manner.  Gruffydd  marched  with  a  large 
army  into  the  Cantref  of  Meirion,  where  Trahaiarn  ab 
Caradog  was  staying,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at 
Glyn  Cyfyng  (or  Cyning),  which  is  called  Gwaederw,  or 
the  Bloody  Acre,  even  to  this  day.  More  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  fell  on  the  side  of  Trahaiarn,  and  he  himself  escaped 
with  difficulty  after  the  battle  with  a  few  followers, 
and  Gruffydd  pursued  him  over  moor  and  mountain  till 
he  drove  him  out  of  his  territory,  but  soon  afterwards 
Trahaiarn  again  marched  against  Gruffydd  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Cynwrig,  who  was  related  to  him.  Gwr- 
geneu,  King  of  Powys,  the  son  of  Seisyllt  ab  Ithel  ab 
Gwrystan  ab  Gwaethfoed,  joined  him  with  a  large 
army  and  attacked  Gruffydd,  who  was  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle  fought  at  a  place  called  Bron  yr  Erw,  or 
Erw  yr  Allt,  after  which  he  escaped  desperately 
wounded.  By  the  assistance  of  Gwyn,  Baron  of  Mon,  he 
reached  Abermenai,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a  ship 
and  conveyed  to  Ireland.  Gwrgeneu,  King  of  Powys, 
was  slain  in  a.d.  1097  by  Tudor,  Lord  of  Chirk  ;  Elidir, 
Lord  of  Eyton ;  and  Iddon,  Lord  of  Dudleston,  the 
three  sons  of  Rhys  Sais.2  Cynwrig  had  great  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Maelor  Saesneg  and  Whittington.  From 
him  the  township  of  Cristionydd  Cynwrig  takes  its 
name.  He  bore  ermine  a  lion  rampant  sable ,  armed 
and  langued  gules,  and  was  slain  in  battle  against  the 
Saxons  and  Danes,  who  had  invaded  Maelor  in  a.d.  1073, 
and  was  buried  in  Wrexham  Church.  The  stone  lid  of 
his  coffin  on  which  he  was  represented  recumbent  in 
armour,  with  a  lion  rampant  on  his  shield,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  “  Hie  jacet  Cynwrig  ap  Rhiwallon”  round  the 
verge,  was  seen  affixed  to  the  churchyard  wall  at  Wrex¬ 
ham,  by  Mr.  J ohn Erddig  of  Erddig. 3  By  his  wife  J udith, 
daughter  of  IforHen,  Lord  of  Rhos,  who  bore  argent  a  rose 
gules,  barbed  and  seeded  ppr.,  he  left  issue  besides  a 

.  1  tlfe  of  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  Arch.  Camh.,  Jan.  1866. 

Cae  Cyriog  MSS.  3  Salusbury  MSS.  at  Plas  Madog. 
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daughter  named  Arddun,  who  married  David,  lord  of 
half  part  of  Burgedin,  Whittington,  and  Tre’r  Main, 
second  son  (by  his  second  consort  Eva,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Bleddyn  ab  Ednowain  Bendew)  of  Mere- 
dydd  ab  Bleddyn,  Prince  of  Powys,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  Ithel  Goch  of  Burgedin,  ancestor  of  the  Rogerses 
of  that  place  ;  twelve  sons,  1,  Niniaw,  of  whom  pre¬ 
sently  ;  2,  Ednyfed,  Lord  of  Brochdyn  or  Broughton, 
who  bore  ermine,  a  lion  statant  gardant  gules,  armed 
and  langued  azure.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  Brough¬ 
tons  of  Broughton,  and  Plas  Isaf  in  March wiail,  Powels 
of  Alrhey  and  Ellises  of  Alrhey,  and  John  Wynn  of 
Bersham,  son  of  David  ab  Howel  ab  Ieuan  ab  Gruff- 
ydd  ab  Madog  ab  Ednyfed  Goch  of  Bersham,  whose 
only  daughter  and  heiress  Anne,  married  John  Puleston 
of  Plas  y  Mers  in  Bersham,  who  was  living  in  a.d. 
1588,  the  son  of  Robert  Puleston  of  Plas  y  Mers,  ab 
Sir  John  Puleston  of  Plas  y  Mers,  chamberlain  of  North 
Wales,  constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  high  sheriff 
for  Denbighshire  in  a.d.  1543,  eldest  son  of  John  Pule¬ 
ston  of  Plas  y  Mers  and  Hafod  y  Wern,  ab  John  Pule¬ 
ston  ab  Madog  Puleston.  John  Puleston  of  Tir  Mon, 
the  youngest  son  of  John  Puleston  of  Plas  y  Mers  and 
Hafod  y  Wern  by  his  second  wife  Alice,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Lewys,  of  Presaddfed  in  Tir  Mon,  had  Hafod  y 
Wern, and  was  the  ancestorof  thePulestons  of  that  place. 
3.  Gruffydd.  4.  Bleddyn,  who  was  ancestor  of  Hugh 
Jones  of  Bersham,  who  was  living  in  a.d.  1640,  son  of 
John  ab  John  ab  Edward  ab  David,  eldest  son  of  Ieuan 
or  John  ab  Jenkyn  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Ithel  Goch.1  John 
Roberts  of  Ty  Cerryg  in  Rhiwfabon  parish,  ab  Robert 
ab  Ieuan  or  John,  ab  Jenkyn  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Ithel 
Goch.  Edward  Tudor  of  Bettws  y  Mers  or  Ty  Bellot 
in  Bersham,  which  place  is  now  called  Plas  Power  in 
Bersham.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Tudor  ab  Tudor  ab 
Ieuan  or  John  ab  Jenkyn  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Ithel  Goch. 
5.  Hoedliw  of  Cristionydd,  who  was  ancestor  of  Gruff- 

1  Ithel  Goch  was  the  son  of  Llewelyn  ab  Madog  ab  Einion  ab 
Madog  ab  Bleddyn  ab  Cyuwrig  ab  Rhiwallon. 
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ydd  ab  David  ab  Ieuan  of  Cristionydd  Cynwrig,  and 
Edward  ab  David  ab  Ieuan  of  Dinbran  in  Nanheudwy. 
6.  David,  who  was  ancestor  of  HowTel  Lloyd  of  Llan- 
gurig  in  Arwystli.  This  Howel  Lloyd,  according  to  the 
Salusbury  MSS.,  was  the  son  of  Philip  ab  Meredyddab 
Madog  Danwr,  wdio  served  in  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Powys,  and  for  his  services  had  a  grant  of  Llangurig 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  an  augmentation  to  his 
arms  (which  were  ermine,  a  lion  rampant,  sable),  of  a 
plain  border  gules,  charged  with  eight  mullets  or. 
Other  authorities,  however,  state  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Llewelyn  ab  Meredydd  ab  Madog  Danwr,  who  served 
in  the  armies  of  Gwenwynwyn,  Prince  of  Upper  Powys, 
who  conquered  Arwystli  in  a.d.  1197,  and  gave  the 
whole  parish  of  Llangurig  together  with  extensive  es¬ 
tates  in  Llanidloes  and  other  parts  of  Arwystli  to  Mad¬ 
og  Danwr,  together  with  an  augmentation  to  his  arms 
of  a  plain  border  gules  charged  with  eight  mullets  ar¬ 
gent,  as  a  reward  for  his  great  services  in  the  field  of 
battle.  This  Madog  Danwr  was  the  son  of  Ieuan  ab 
Meredydd  ab  Madog  ab  Gruffydd  ab  David  ab  Cyn¬ 
wrig  ab  Phiwallon,  and  through  his  descendant  Howel 
Lloyd  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Clochfaen  in 
the  parish  of  Llangurig.1  7.  Hwfa.  8.  Llewelyn,  an¬ 
cestor  of  David  Bird  or  Bride,  of  Estwick,  in  the  parish 
of  Ellesmere,  father  of  Philip  Bird  of  Pentref  Madog  in 
Dudleston,  whose  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  Marga¬ 
ret,  married  James  Eyton,  son  of  John  Eyton,  second 
son  of  William  Eyton  of  Eyton  Isaf,  Esq.  9.  Einion. 
10.  Iorwerth.  11.  Bletrws. 

Niniaw,  the  eldest  son  of  Cynwrig  ab  Bhiwallon, 
married  and  had  issue  a  son,  Ieuaf  ab  Niniaw,  who  had 
Llwyn  On,  Sonlli,  Eutyn  Uchaf,  Y  Fron  Deg,  Erddig, 
Esclusham,  Hafod  y  Bwch,  Hafod  y  Wern,  Llwyn  y 
Cnotiau,  Abenbury,  and  part  of  Bhiwlo.  He  mar- 

1  Harl.  MSS.  1977,  p.  64;  1973,2288,2299,4181.  Add.  MSS. 
9864-5.  Wynnstay  MS.  The  history  of  Llangurig  and  the  Cloch¬ 
faen  family,  by  Edward  Hamer  of  Llanidloes,  Esq.,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Powysland  Club  in  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections. 
The  pai’ish  of  Llangurig  contains  49,604  acres. 
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ried  Eva,  daughter  of  Einion  ab  Howel  ab  Ieuaf,  Lord 
of  Arwystli,  who  bore,  according  to  some  heralds,  ar¬ 
gent,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  crowned  or,  and  according 
to  others,  gules,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  crowned  or,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  nine  sons  : — 1.  Iorwerth,  of  whom 
presently.  2.  Gruffydd  of  Bersham,  whose  eldest  son 
Iorwerth  ab  Gruffydd  of  Bersham,  bore  gules,  two  lions 
passant  argent.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  Bershams  of 
Bersham,  John  ab  William  ab  Madog  Goch  of  YFronDeg 
in  the  parish  of  W rexham,  and  J ohn  W ynn  ab  Madog 
Goch  of  Bersham,  and  Madog  yr  Athro,  of  Bersham, 
who  married  Angharad,  sole  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Howel  Grach  of  Bodylltyn,  third  son  of  Llewelyn 
ab  Gruffydd  ab  Cadwgan,  Lord  of  Eyton,  Erlisham, 
and  Boresham,  and  who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  became 
possessed  of  Plas  Madog  or  Plas  Madog  W arwyn  (as  it 
is  called  by  Lewys  Dwnn)  in  Bodylltyn.1  3.  Einion  of 
Sonlli  and  Eyton  Uchaf,  ancestor  of  the  Sontleys  of 
Sonlli,2  the  Eytons  of  Eyton  Uchaf,3  and  Maes  Gwaelod, 
and  Hugh  Wynn  ab  John  ab  William  of  Bryn  Owain.  4. 
Ieuaf  Fychan.  5.  Awr,who  was  ancestor  of  the  Jeffreys 
of  Acton,4  in  the  parish  of  Wrexham,  and  the  Lloyds  of 
Plas  Madog,  now  represented  by  the  Chevalier  Lloyd  of 
Clochfaen  and  of  Plas  Madog,  K.S.G.,  which  last  place 
passed  by  mortgage  in  December  1857  to  G.  H.  Whal- 
ley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Peterborough.  Bobert  ab  William 
of  Trefnant  likewise  descended  from  Awr  ab  Ieuaf.  G. 
Llywarch.  7.  Howel,  ancestor  of  Jenkyn  ab  Ieuan  ab 
David  Lloyd.  8.  Ednowain.  9.  Madog,  ancestor  of 

1  Cae  Cyriog  MSS. ;  Harl.  MSS.  2299 ;  Salusbury  MSS. 

2  Sonlli  Hall  was  sold  to  Simon  Yorke  of  Erddig,  Esq.,  about  the 
year  1800. 

3  Roger  Eyton  of  Eyton  Uchaf,  Esq.,  who  was  living  in  A.D.  1587, 
sold  his  lands  to  William  Basnet,  who  built  a  new  house,  now  called 
“  Plas  Basnett.” 

4  Acton  passed  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Gruffydd  Jeffreys  of  Acton,  with  John  Robinson  of 
Gwersyllt,  Plas  Cadwgan,  and  Pant  yr  Ocliin,  Esq.,  into  the  Robin¬ 
son  family.  Acton  and  Pant  yr  Ochin  were  purchased  from  the 
trustees  of  John  Robinson  by  Ellis  Young  of  Bryn  Iorcyn  ;  and  in 
1785  these  estates  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Young’s  trustees  by 
Sir  Foster  Cunliffe,  Bart. 
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Richard  Tegin  of  Y  Fron  Deg,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Ed¬ 
ward  Jones  of  Y  Fron  Deg,  whose  daughter  and  heiress 
Janet  married  John  Edwards  of  Stansti,  Esq.,  Badys 
of  Stansti,  and  Plas  yn  y  DelfF,  in  the  parish  of  Rhiw- 
fabon  ;x  John  Roberts  of  Esclusham,  a.d.  1600,  and 
his  brother  Richard  Roberts  of  Dinhinlle  Uchaf,  the 
sons  of  Robert  ab  Richard  ab  David  ab  Richard  ab 
Iolyn  ab  Ieuan  BYel  ab  Madog  Goch  ab  Madog  ab 
Ieuaf  ab  Niniaw. 

Iorwerth,  the  eldest  son  of  Ieuaf  ab  Niniaf,  had 
Llwyn  On  and  extensive  lands  in  Wrexham,  Gresford, 
Marchwiail,  Holt,  Erbistog,  and  Bangor  is  y  Coed.  He 
married,  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Cynwrig  Fychan  ab 
Cynwrig  ab  Hoedliw  of  Cristionydd  Cynwrig,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  : — 1.  Grufiydd  of  Llwyn  On,  who  had 
much  land  in  Marchwiail,  Bangor,  and  Erbistog.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Jones-Parrys  of  Llwyn  On 
and  Madryn  Park,  the  Lloyds  of  Llwyn  y  Cnotiau, 
Hugh  Lloyd,  the  last  heir  male  of  this  family,  had  an 
elder  daughter  and  coheiress  named  Margaret,  who 
married  Hugh  Puleston,  son  of  Sir  John  Puleston  of 
Plas  y  Mers,  who  was  chamberlain  of  North  Wales,  con¬ 
stable  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  high  sheriff  for  Den¬ 
bighshire  in  1543,  who  died  in  1551  ;  John  Roberts  of 
Abenbury,  the  Wynns  of  Gerwyn  Fawr,  and  others  in 
Bedwel  and  Coed  y  Bynt.  2.  Iorwerth  Fychan,  wdio 
had  lands  in  Erddig  Esclusham,  Hafod  y  Wern,  Hafod 
y  Bwch,  and  Cadwgan.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Joneses  of  Croes  Foel  and  Plas  Cadwgan,2  Roberts  of 

1  Owain  Bady,  wlio  was  living  in  1630,  sold  Plas  y  Delff  to  Sir 
Thomas  Myddleton  Hen  of  Chirk  Castle. 

2  Edward  Jones  of  Plas  Cadwgan,  Esq.,  the  last  heir  male  of  this 
family,  was  high  sheriff  for  Denbighshire  in  a.d.  1576.  He  was 
attainted  of  high  treason,  and  his  estate  confiscated  by  Elizabeth,  in 
1586,  for  endeavouring,  with  Thomas  Salusbury  of  Lleweni,  Esq., 
to  effect  the  release  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  prison.  For  this 
both  these  gentlemen  were  put  to  death  together  in  London,  Sept. 
21,  1586.  Elizabeth,  however,  gave  back  the  house  and  part  of  the 
estate  to  Mr.  Jones’  only  daughter,  Anne,  who  married  Captain 
Roger  Myddleton,  second  son  of  Richard  Myddleton,  Governor  of 
Denbigh  Castle  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
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Croes  Foel  and  Hafod  y  Bwch,  Hughes  of  Llanerch 
Rugog  in  the  parish  of  Rhiwfabon,  Griffith  of  Cae  Cyr- 
iog  in  the  parish  of  Rhiwfabon,  Erddig  of  Erddig,1  and 
Thomas  Trafford  of  Treffordd  or  Trafford,  Esq.,  the 
king’s  receiver  for  North  Wales,  who  was  appointed 
constable  of  Harlech  Castle  for  life,  April  28, 1629,  5th 
Charles  I. 

Iorwerth  ab  Ieuaf  ab  Niniaw  of  Llwyn  On,  married, 
secondly,  Angharad,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Llewelyn 
ab  Meurig  ab  Caradog  ab  Iestyn  ab  Gwrgant,  Prince  of 
Glamorgan,  who  bore  gules  three  chevronells  argent, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  a  son,  Hwfa  ab  Iorwerth,  who 
had  Hafod  y  Wern.  He  bore  sable,  three  lions  passant 
in  pale  argent,  and  married  Eva,  daughter  of  Llewelyn 
ab  Ynyr,  Lord  of  Gelli  Gynan  in  Ial,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  five  sons  : — 1.  Goronwy,  of  whom  presently.  2. 
David  of  Erbistog.  3.  Gruffydd  of  Rhiwlo.  4.  Ieuaf 
Erddlys  or  Erlys,  the  father  of  Madog  of  Erlys,  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  Gwenllian  married  David  ab 
Llewelyn  Foel  ab  Madog  Foel  of  March wiail  ab  Ior¬ 
werth  ab  Hwfa  Fychan  ab  Hwfa  ab  Sanddef  of  March- 
wiail,  who  bore  ermine  a  lion  rampant  in  a  border  azure, 
the  fifth  son  of  Elidir,  Lord  of  Eyton  Erlisham  and 
Borasham.  Gwenllian  had  issue  by  her  husband  David 
ab  Llewelyn  Foel,  a  son  named  Ieuan  of  Erlys,  who  was 
ancestor  of  Edward  Erlys  of  Erlys,  who  was  living  in 
a.d.  1599,  and  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James 
Eyton  of  Eyton  Isaf,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and 
heir,  Richard  Erlys  ;  and  5.  Madog  yr  Athro  of  Erbis¬ 
tog,  who  married  Angharad,  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  Howel  Grach  of  Bodylltyn,  third  son  of  Llewelyn  ab 
Cadwgan,  Lord  of  Eyton  Erlisham  and  Borasham.2 

1  The  Erddig  estate  was  sold  to  John  Edisbury,  Esq.,  of  Pentref 
Clawdd  in  the  parish  of  Rhiwfabon,  eldest  son  of  Kenrick  Edisbury 
of  Bedwal  in  Marchwiail,  Esq.  Joshua  Edisbury,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Edisbury,  built  the  present  mansion  of  Erddig  in  1678,  and 
was  high  sheriff  for  Denbighshire  in  1682.  In  1715  the  Erddig 
estate  was  sold  to  John  Mellor,  Esq.,  a  Master  in  Chancery,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  his  nephew,  Simon  Yorke,  Esq. 

2  Harl.  MSS.  4181. 
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Goronwy,  the  eldest  son  of  Hwfa  ab  Iorwerth,  had 
Hafod  y  Wern.  Third  in  descent  from  him  was  Howel 
ab  Goronwy  ab  Ieuaf  of  Hafod  y  Wern,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heiress  Alice  was  the  second  wife  of  Howel  ab 
Ieuan  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Madog  Pabo  ab  Ednyfed  Goch 
of  Bersham,  descended  from  Ednyfed,  Lord  of  Brough¬ 
ton,  who  bore  ermine,  a  lion  statant  gardant  gules,  by 
whom  she  had  a  daughter  Alice,  who  inherited  her  mo¬ 
ther  s  estate  of  Hafod  y  Wern,  and  married  John  Pule- 
ston  of  Plas  y  Mers,  eldest  son  of  Madog  Puleston  of 
Bers,  who  bore  argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  mullets 
of  the  field,  and  who  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
Puleston  of  Emral,  Esq.,  and  Lowri  his  wife,  the  sister 
of  Owain  Glyndwr.  By  her  husband  John  Puleston, 
Alice  had  issue  a  son,  John  Puleston  of  Plas  y  Mers 
and  Hafod  y  Wern,  who  by  Alice,  his  second  wife, 
daughter  of  Hugh  ab  Lewys  of  Presaddfed  in  Mon,  ab 
Llewelyn  ab  Hwlcyn,  had  issue  John  Puleston  of  Hafod 
y  Wern,  high  sheriff  for  Denbighshire  in  1544.  He  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Pulestons  of  Hafod  y  Wern,  who 
are  now  represented  by  Philip  Bryan  Davies  Cooke  of 
Owston,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  of  Hafod  y  Wern 
and  Gwysanau,  Esq. 


TREFALUN,  ALMOR,  AND  Y  GROESFFORDD. 1 

Eunydd,  lord  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  was  the  son  of  Morien 
ab  Morgeneu  ab  Gwrystan  ab  Gwaethfoed,  according 
to  some  authors ;  but  according  to  others  he  was  the 
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son  of  Gwergynwy  ab  Gwrgeneu,  chief  of  one  of  the 
noble  tribes  of  Gwynedd,  ab  Gwaeddgar  ab  Bywyn  ab 
Biordderch  ab  Gwriawn  ab  Gwrnan  ab  Gwylan  ab 
Gwynfyw  Fry  eh  ab  Cadell  Deyrnllwg  II,  King  of  Powys. 
The  mother  of  Ennydd  was  Gwenllian,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Rhys  ab  Marchan,  who  was  lord  of  seven  town¬ 
ships  in  Ruthin-land,  viz.,  Tref  Pen  y  Coed,  Y  Fynechtid, 
Y Groes  Lwyd, Pant  Meugan,and  three  others;  and  bore 
azure ,  a  fess  or  inter  three  horses’  heads  erased  argent. 

Eunydd,  lord  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  came  into  Powys- 
land  in  the  time  of  Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn,  Prince  of  Powys, 
and  fought  with  him  against  the  English.  For  his 
services  the  Prince  gave  him  the  townships  of  Trefalun, 
Almor,  Gresford  in  Maelor  Gymraeg,  and  LleprogFawr, 
Lleprog  Fechan  (Leadbrook),  and  Trefnant  y  Rhiw  in 
Tegeingl.  He  married  Eva,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Llewelyn  ab  Dolffyn  ab  Llewelyn  Eurdorchog.  This 
Llewelyn  ab  Dolffyn  was  lord  of  seven  townships,  viz., 
1,  Llanaelhaiarn  ;  2,  Llygadog  ;  3,  Ucheldref ;  4,  Garth- 
aiarn  ;  5,  Llandderfel  in  Penllyn ;  6,  Caer  Gilor  ;  and 
7,  Y  Saeth  Marchog.  By  this  lady,  Eunydd  had  issue 
two  sons  :  1,  Ithel,  of  whom  presently  ;  and  2,  Heilin  ; 
and  a  daughter  named  Heunydd,  the  consort  of  Mer- 
edydd  ab  Bleddyn,  Prince  of  Powys. 

1.  Ithel  ab  Eunydd  was  lord  of  all  Trefalun  or  Alun- 
ton,Y  Groesffordd,  Lleprog  Fawr,  Lleprog  Fechan,  and 
Trefnant  y  Rhiw.  He  married  Eva  or  Gwladys,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Gruffydd,  third  son  of  Meilir  Eyton  ab 
Elidir,  lord  of  Eyton,  who  bore  ermine ,  a  lion  rampant 
azure.  The  mother  of  Eva  was  Angharad,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Llewelyn  ab  Meurig  ab  Caradog  ab  Iestyn 
ab  Gwrgant,  Prince  of  Glamorgan,  who  bore  gules ,  three 
chevronells  argent.  By  this  lady,  Ithel  had  issue  a 
daughter  named  Angharad,  and  six  sons  :  1,  Einion,  of 
whom  presently  ;  2,  Trahaiarn,  of  whom  presently  ;  3, 
Iorwerth  Sais  ;  4,  Rhiryd  Sais,  ancestor  of  the  Alyntons 
of  Alunton,  Alynton,  or  Trefalun,  and  Edward  ab  Ed¬ 
ward  ab  Gruffydd  of  Derwlwyn  in  Trefalun  ;  5,Howel; 
and  G,  Einion  Goch. 
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These  six  brothers  gave  land  to  build  the  church  of 
Gresford;  and  Trahaiarn  had  the  greatest  share  of  land, 
as  is  well  known  by  all  in  that  country,  by  old  writings, 
says  Lewys  Dwnn.  The  sepulchres  of  the  descendants 
of  Ithel  ab  Eunydd  are  in  the  church  of  Gresford  ;  and 
the  sepulchres  of  the  descendants  of.Heilin  ab  Eunydd, 
lord  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  are  m  Llandderfel  Church,  in 
the  lordship  of  Penllyn,  Merionethshire. 

I.  Einion,  the  eldest  son  of  Ithel  ab  Eunydd,  married 
Elen,  daughter  of  Rhys  Fychan  ab  Rhys  ab  David  ab 
Meilir,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Iorwerth,  of  whom  pre¬ 
sently  ;  and  Heilin,  ancestor  of  Sir  William  Meredith 
of  Stansti,  Bart.,  which  title  is  now  extinct,  and  the 
Merediths  of  Pentref  Bychan. 

Iorwerth  ab  Einion  had  issue,  by  his  first  wife,  two 
sons,  Iorwerth  and  Iorwerth  Chwith.  By  his  second 
wife  he  had  seven  sons  :  1,  Ieuaf;1  2,  Hwfa ;  3,  Howel 
Wyddel,  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Yr  Orsedd  Goch  in 
Maelor ;  4,  David  ;  5,  Philip ;  6,  Ednowain ;  and  7, 
Cynwrig. 

II.  Trahaiarn,  lord  of  Aylmer  in  the  manor  of  Cob- 
ham,  the  second  son  of  Ithel  ab  Eunydd,  who  had  the 
greatest  part  of  his  father’s  lands,  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  Ednyfed  ab  Llywarch  Gam,  lord  of  Chirk,  Whitting¬ 
ton,  Oswestry,  and  Maelor  Saesneg,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  four  sons  :  l,Owain,  of  whom  presently;  2, Philip ; 
3,  Cynwrig;  and  4,  Gwrgeneu ;  and  two  daughters, 
Jane  and  Alice. 

Owain  ab  Trahaiarn,  lord  of  Aylmer,  wsa  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  charter  of  Prince  Madog  ab  Gruffydd 
Maelor,  conveying  and  confirming  grants  of  land  to  the 

1  Ieuaf  ab  Iorwerth  married  and  had  issue  three  sons,  Ieuaf  Grach, 
Grufiydd,  and  Iorwerth.  Gruffydd  ab  Ieuaf  married  and  had  issue 
two  sons,  Madog  and  Cynwrig.  Madog  ab  Gruffydd  married  and 
had  issue  five  sons  :  1,  Y  Batto  ;  2,  Meredydd  ;  3,  David  ;  4,  Hugh  ; 
and  5,  Gruffydd.  Y  Batto  ab  Madog  had  issue  daughters,  who 
were  coheiresses  ;  one  of  whom,  named  Janet,  married  John  Aylmer 
of  Aylmer,  one  of  the  Marshals  of  the  Hall  to  Henry  III,  son  of 
Ieuan  ab  David  ab  David  ab  Ithel  ab  Goronwy  ab  Owain  ab  Tra¬ 
haiarn,  lord  of  Aylmer. 

4-th  ser.  vol.  v. 
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Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis  in  a.d.  1202.  He  married,  and 
had  issue  six  sons  :  1,  Goronwy,  lord  of  Aylmer,  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  Aylmers  of  Aylmer  and  Pant  Iocyn  ;l  2, 
Bleddyn  ;  3,  Gruffydd  ;  4,  Einion  ;  and  5,  Iorwerth  ; 
and  two  daughters,  Eva  and  Gwerfyl. 

J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd,  K.S.G. 

(To  be  continued.) 

1  The  Aylmer  family  pulled  down  the  ancient  mansion  of  Aylmer, 
and  removed  the  materials  to  Pant  Iocyn,  which  they  made  their 
residence.  The  Aylmer  estate  was  sold  to  the  Trevors  of  Trefalun, 
in  which  family  it  still  remains.  The  last  heir  male  of  this  family, 
William  Aylmer  of  Pant  Iocyn,  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Jane,  who  married  Gilbert  Gerard,  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  Knt. 
Their  eldest  son  and  heir,  William  Gerard,  Esq.,  sold  Pant  Iocyn 
to  Nathaniel  Owen,  Esq.  ( argent ,  a  lion  rampant  and  canton  sable), 
who  sold  it  to  John  Panton,  Esq.  (gules,  three  bars  ermine,  in  chief 
a  cross  crosslet  argent).  He  consented  to  pay  £10  per  annum  to 
Jane,  the  widow  of  Gilbert  Gei’ard,  Esq.  In  1615  John  Panton  sold 
it  to  George  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Chester  (sable,  a  chevron  inter  three 
mullets  argent),  whose  family  lived  there  till  1630,  when  it  was  sold 
to  Thomas  Manley,  Esq.  (argent,  a  sinister  hand  couped  at  the  wrist, 
in  a  border  engrailed  sable),  who  made  considerable  improvement  in 
the  bouse.  In  1654  it  was  sold  to  William  Jones,  Esq.  (Tudor 
Trevor  in  a  border  engrailed  or),  whose  trustees  sold  it  to  Timothy 
Myddleton  of  Plas  Cadwgan,  Esq.,  for  £2,000.  Anne,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Timothy  Myddleton,  married  William  Robin¬ 
son  of  Gwersyllt,  Esq.,  high  sheriff  for  Denbighshire  in  1690,  and 
M.P.  for  that  county,  1705,  1707 ;  who  in  right  of  his  wife  became 
possessed  of  Pant  Iocyn  and  Plas  Cadwgan.  (Cae  Cyriog  MSS.) 
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Although  Boats  of  a  very  early  character  have  been 
found  at  various  times  in  England  and  Scotland,  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  reliable  accounts  of  similar  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Wales.  It  is  true  that  Welsh  fishermen  still 
use,  on  some  rivers,  small  portable  boats  made  of  wicker¬ 
work  covered  with  some  kind  of  tarpaulin,  or  rather 
rough  canvas,  made  water-tight ;  but  as  to  the  history 
of  these  little  vessels, — that  is,  whether  they  are  the 
traditional  representatives  of  the  ancient  British  vessel 
as  described  by  Caesar, — there  exists  considerable  un¬ 
certainty.  As  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a 
boat  which  could  be  easily  carried  on  the  fisherman’s 
back  after  his  day’s  work,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  choice  as  to  the  method  or  material  of  con¬ 
struction,  so  that  our  modern  coracles  may  have  no  con¬ 
nection  whatsoever  with  those  which  our  British  ances¬ 
tors  used  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  These,  it 
is  evident,  although  in  one  sense  coracles,  as  skins 
(coria)  entered  so  largely  into  their  composition,  must 
have  been  of  much  more  substantial  character.  Caesar’s 
description  of  them  is  somewhat  too  concise  to  convey 
any  satisfactory  idea ;  for  the  ships  built  after  the 
British  fashion  by  his  own  directions,  and  which  direc¬ 
tions  he  intimates  he  was  qualified  to  give  from  his  own 
experience  and  knowledge  of  them,  had  their  keels  and 
ribs  made  of  some  light  material,  the  rest  being  wicker¬ 
work  covered  with  skins, — “  Carinas  primum  ac  statu- 
mina  ex  levi  materia  fiebant :  reliquum  corpus  navium 
viminibus  contextum  coriis  integebatur.”  As  these 
were  intended  for  transportation  on  carriages  to  a  river 
twenty-two  Roman  miles  distant,  they  were  probably 
built  of  unusual  lightness,  and  could  hardly  represent 
the  ordinary  ships  of  a  time  when  constant  communica¬ 
tion  between  Gaul  and  Britain  was  kept  up  ;  and  as  it 
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may  be  assumed  that  the  ships  of  either  country  were 
similar  in  most  respects,  the  British  ones  must  have 
been  very  different  from  those  made  of  wicker-work 
covered  with  skins. 

Now  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  author  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  ships  Csesar  had  to  deal  with  in  Armo¬ 
rica.  An  account  of  these  formidable  vessels  will  be 
found  in  the  third  book  of  the  Gallic  War ;  whence  it 
appears  that  the  ships  were  built  so  strongly  of  solid 
oak  as  to  protect  them  from  damage  by  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  rocky  shores  of  the  district.  In  fact,  they 
were  built  of  such  enormous  strength  on  account  of  the 
unusual  danger  from  the  storms  and  rocks  of  that 
coast.  Their  sides  were  impervious  to  the  pointed  prows 
of  Homan  vessels  ;  while  the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  the 
ship  were  raised  to  such  a  height  that  they  overlapped 
any  of  their  enemy’s  ships,  and  thus  had  the  superiority 
in  the  discharge  of  missiles.  Instead  of  ropes  and  linen 
sails,  which  were  unequal  to  the  violence  of  storms,  they 
used  iron  cables  and  sails  of  skins.  If  such  were  the 
Gaulish  vessels,  it  seems  extremely  improbable  that 
there  was  so  great  a  difference  between  the  ships  of  the 
Armoricans  and  Britons,  whose  shores  are  separated,  in 
some  places,  by  not  more  than  sixty  miles.  TheVeneti, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  were  such  formidable  opponents 
to  Csesar,  may  have  been  peculiar  as  to  their  ships  of 
war ;  for  had  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Britain  been 
possessed  of  a  similar  force,  Csesar  would  hardly  have 
been  permitted  to  make  his  descent  on  the  shores  of 
Kent  unopposed  at  sea.  If,  indeed,  there  were  no  other 
vessels  than  those  described  as  British,  and  consisting 
merely  of  a  slight  frame  of  wicker-work  made  water¬ 
tight  by  skins,  it  is  clear  that  such  could  not  have  been 
of  use  as  ships  of  wrar,  even  if  they  could  cross  over  to 
the  French  coast  in  safety.  But  on  the  whole  the 
suggestion  is  aii  improbable  one,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  bold  and  hardy  race  occupying  our 
coasts  had  not  managed  to  provide  themselves  with 
rpore  substantial  and  efficient  vessels,  even  if  not  equal 
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in  size  and  strength  to  the  ships  of  the  Veneti,  which 
Koman  sailors  could  only  resist  by  cutting  away  the 
i  opes  of  the  sails  by  large  shears  invented  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  thereby  rendering  them  unmanageable. 

Although,  then,  we  are  not  likely  to  know  much 
about  the  ships  of  our  forefathers,  we  are  not  without 
evidences  as  to  their  smaller  boats,  such  as  would  be 
used  on  livers  and  on  lakes,  if  not  for  coasting  along  our 
shores.  In  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland 
many  such  primitive  boats  or  canoes  have  been  found 
in  the  beds  of  rivers  or  lakes.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly  the  case  with  the  southern  parts  of  Sussex,  one  of 

i?6  ^°St  ^n^eres^in^  examples  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Castle  of  Lewes,  where  is  established  the  Museum 
of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  In  this  boat  was 
found  the  forked  branch  of  a  yew  tree,  which  served  as 
a  rude  anchor ;  another  canoe  (hewn  also  out  of  solid 
tiunk)  used  in  former  days  to  stand  in  the  courtyard 
of  Montague  House,  before  the  erection  of  the  present 
Museum,  and  may  be  still  in  existence  on  the  pre¬ 
mises.  In  Scotland,  however,  above  any  other  portion 
of  these  islands,  have  been  found  the  most  numerous 
amd  most  important  examples.  Pennant,  in  his  Scottish 
izum  (vol.  ii,  p.  107),  speaks  of  one  near  a  place  called 
Kilblam,  and  which  had  been  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk 
of  an  oak ;  but  this  little  vessel  was  under  nine  feet 
long.  But  one  found  in  1726,  near  Falkirk,  measured 
thirty-six  feet  long;  cut  also  out  of  an  oaken  trunk. 
Another  was  found  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a 
church,  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet ;  and  in  it  was  a 
beautiful,  well  wrought  stone  celt,  figured  in  Wilson’s 
Ai  chceology  of  Scotland,  p.  35,  ed.  1851;  while  in  the 
same  locality,  namely  that  of  Glasgow,  many  others 
have  been  discovered,  an  account  of  which  will  also  be 
found  in  Wilson.  Others  have  been  found  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  as  in  Aberdeen  ;  but  these  discoveries 
seem  to  have  been  more  numerous  in  the  south,  and 
especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  One 
of  these  boats  is  now  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  the 
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other  in  that  of  Edinburgh.  Some  of  them  have  been 
found  in  connection  with  relics  of  a  human  population 
living  at  a  period  when  “  the  geographical  features  of 
the  country,  and  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea, 
must  have  differed  very  remarkably  from  what  we  know 
of  them  at  the  earliest  ascertained  epoch  of  definite  his¬ 
tory”  (pp.  38,  36). 

Nothing  like  these  Scotch  discoveries  are  known  to 
have  occurred  in  Wales ;  but  what  may  yet  come  to 
light,  when  the  change  or  increase  of  populations  may 
render  necessary  such  excavations  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  especially  in  localities  that  have  once  been 
submerged  beneath  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  conjec¬ 
ture. 

There  is,  however,  happily  in  existence  a  specimen  of 
these  primitive  boats,  the  property  of  Dr.  Griffith  Grif¬ 
fith  of  Taltreuddyn,  near  Harlech,  who,  at  considerable 
expense  and  trouble,  had  it  conveyed  to  Machynlleth 
for  exhibition  during  the  Meeting  of  the  Association  in 
1866.  It  is  of  that  peculiar  form  occurring  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  Scotch  boats  alluded  to,  namely, 
those  having  the  square  stern  and  sharp,  pointed  bow. 
It  measures  nine  feet  nine  inches, — a  not  uncommon 
length  in  the  Scotch  early  canoes, — and  has  been  hol¬ 
lowed  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  as  is  universally  the 
case  with  these  early  boats.  The  Welsh  one  may  be 
of  somewhat  lighter  character ;  but  this  difference, 
if  it  can  be  called  such,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  consideration  of  its  intended  use.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  bank  of  Llyn  Llydaw,  on  the  Snowdon 
range,  lying  a  little  above  Llyn  Gwynnant ;  which  latter 
lake  is  skirted  by  the  road  from  Bedd  Gelert  to  the 
summit  of  the  Llanberis  Pass,  and  is  well  known  to 
travellers.  Llyn  Llydaw  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  small  island  (a  somewhat  unusual  circumstance 
in  these  mountain  lakes),  the  haunt  and  breeding-place 
of  a  particular  kind  of  gull  in  Pennant’s  time,  if  not  so 
at  present.  This  canoe  may  have  been  used  to  reach 
this  island,  for  the  sake  of  the  birds  or  eggs ;  or,  what 
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is  not  impossible,  the  island  may  have  been  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  some  one  who  had  reasons  for  preferring  so 
isolated  an  abode.  It  may,  in  fact,  have  been  a  kind 
of  small  natural  crannog,  and,  in  one  sense,  a  veritable 
lake-dwelling,  access  to  and  from  which  was  easy  by 
means  of  such  a  canoe.  It  is  not  probable  that,  from 
its  form,  it  was  intended  for  simple  fishing  purposes. 
As  to  its  age  not  even  a  suggestion  can  be  offered  :  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  identical  in  form  with 
other  canoes  or  boats  which  have  been  found  at  such  a 
depth,  and  in  such  situations,  that  they  must  have 
been  lying  there  for  centuries.  The  one  found  with  the 
stone  celt  lying  in  it,  already  mentioned,  was  found  at 
a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  in  digging  the  foundation 
of  old  St.  Enoch’s  Church,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
from  which  some  idea  of  its  antiquity  may  be  formed, 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  had  changed  so  much  as 
to  admit  of  the  building  of  that  early  church  on  ground 
which  had  previously  been  a  portion  of  the  river.  No 
such  age,  indeed,  is  claimed  for  the  Snowdon  canoe, 
although  its  form  and  character  are  so  similar  to  others 
that  must  have  been  of  enormous  age. 

This  curious  and  probably  unique  relic  should  not  be 
left  to  the  chance  of  destruction.  As  long  as  Dr.  Grif¬ 
fith  has  it  in  his  own  care,  it  is  probably  safe ;  but  if 
permitted  to  tender  any  suggestion  to  him,  it  would  be 
that  he  would  consign  it  to  the  care  of  the  Deputy 
Constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  where  it  would  be  not 
only  carefully  preserved,  but  would  be  seen  by  many 
who  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before. 

E.  L.  Barnwell. 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  there  stood  in  the  church 
at  Llandderfel  in  Edeyrnion,  Merionethshire,  a  large 
wooden  image  of  Dervel  Gadarn,  the  patron  saint  ot 
the  Llan.  To  this  image  the  people  used  to  come  in 
great  numbers  and  from  great  distances  with  offerings 
of  all  sorts  ;  the  popular  superstition  being,  that  if  the 
saint  were  propitiated  he  had  power  to  take  the  pil¬ 
grim’s  soul  after  death  out  of  hell.  After  the  Deform¬ 
ation  had  begun  and  the  reign  of  iconoclasm  had  set  in, 
Dr.  Ellis  Price,  of  Plas  Iolyn,  Denbighshire  (of  whom 
more  hereafter),  was  appointed  “  Commissarie  generall 
of  the  dyosese  of  Saynte  Assaph...for  the  expulsuege 
and  takynge  awaye  of  certen  abuosions  supersticions 
and  ipocryses  usid  within  the  said  diosece  of  Saynte 
Assaph.”  The  “  mighty”  Dervel  attracted  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  notice,  and  the  following  letter  from  him  to 
Lord  Cromwell  shows  what  was  done  touching  the 
image  : — 

I. 

Jhlis  Price  to  Lord  Cromwell ,  to  Jcnoiv  udiat  lie  should  do  with  the  image 
of  Darvell  Gatliern ,  a.d.  1538.  (MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  E.  iv,  fol. 
55 b,  orig.) 

Right. e  Honorable  and  my  syngular  goode  horde  and 
Mayster,  all  circumstaunces  and  thankes  sett  aside,  pleasitke  yt 
your  good  Lordesliip  to  be  advertisid,  that  where  I  was  constitute 
and  made,  by  your  honorable  desire  and  commaundmente,  Com¬ 
missarie  generall  of  the  dyosese  of  Saynte  Assaph,  I  liaue  done 
my  dylygens  and  dutie  for  the  expulsinge  and  takynge  away  of 
certen  abusions,  supersticions,  and  ipocryses,  used  within  the 
said  diosece  of  Saynte  Assaph,  accordinge  to  the  Kynges  honor¬ 
able  actes  and  injunctions  therin  made. 

That  notwithstondinge  there  ys  an  image  of  Darvelgadarn 
within  the  saide  diosece,  in  whome  the  people  have  so  greate 
confidence,  hope,  and  truste,  that  they  cumme  dayly  a  pilgram- 
age  unto  hym,  sonnne  with  kyne,  other  with  oxen  or  horsis,  and 
the  reste  withe  money :  in  so  muche  that  there  was  fyve  or  syxe 
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hun dre the  pilgrames,  to  a  mans  estimacion,  that  offered  to  the 
saide  Image  the  fifte  daie  of  this  presente  monethe  of  Aprill. 
The  innocente  people  hatlie  hen  sore  alured  and  entisid  to  wor- 
sliipe  the  saide  Image,  in  so  muche  that  there  is  a  commyn  say- 
inge  as  yet  amongist  them,  that  who  so  ever  will  offer  anie 
tlnnge  to  the  saide  Image  of  Darvellgadarn,  he  hathe  power  to 
fatclie  liym  or  them  that  so  offers  oute  of  Hell  when  they  he 
dampned.  Therfore,  for  the  reformacion  and  amendmente  of  the 
premisses,  I  wolde  gladlie  knowe  by  this  berer  your  honorable 
pleasure  and  will :  as  knowithe  God,  who  ever  preserve  youre 
Loivleshipe  longe  in  welthe  and  honor.  Writen  in  Nortlie  Wales 
the  vj.  daye  of  this  presente  Aprill. 

Your  bedman  and  dayelie  orator  by  dutie, 

Elis  Price. 


II. 

Elis  Price  to  Lord  Cromwell ,  upon  taking  down  the  Image  of 

Darvel  Gadarn. 

Eyghte  honorable  and  my  syngular  good  Lorde  and 
Mayster,  pleasythe  yt  your  good  Lordshype  that  I  haue  repaired 
to  the  place  where  as  the  Image  of  Darvell  gadarn  stode,  and 
haue  takin  the  same  downe  accordynge  to  the  Kynges  moste 
honorable  commaundmente  and  youres,  whiche  slialbe  caried  to 
your  Lordeshype  wythe  all  dylygens  and  expedycon.  The  per¬ 
son  and  the  parysheners  of  the  churehe  wherein  the  saide  Ymage 
of  Deruell  stode,  profered  me  fortie  powndes  that  the  said 
Y  mage  shulde  not  be  convaide  to  London ;  and  because  that  I 
was  nothynge  inclynable  to  theyre  profers  and  peticons,  the 
saide  person  hymself,  wythe  others,  are  comyn  to  youre  Lorde- 
shype  not  onlie  to  make  sute  and  labor  in  the  premisses,  but 
allso  to  make  fayned  surmyse  and  complaynts  on  me.  Therefore 
l  purpose,  God  wyllynge,  to  come  and  gyve  attendance  upon 
youre  Lordshype  wythin  this  fortnyghte,  that  I  maye  auswere 
to  such  thyngs  that  they  shall  laye  to  my  charge.  And  thus 
Jli’u  preserve  your  Lordshype  in  welthe  and  honor.  Wrytyn  in 
North  e  Wales,  the  xxviijtie  daye  of  Aprill. 

Youre  dayelye  orator  by  duty, 

Elis  Price. 

To  the  riglite  honorable  and  his  syngular  good 
Lord  and  Mayster,  Lorde  Crum  well,  and  Chan- 
celor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  power  and  jurisdic- 
con  of  Englande,  this  be  delyuered. 

These  letters  appear  in  Ellis’  Original  Letters,  illus¬ 
trative  of  English  history  (2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  82,  and 
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3rd  Ser.,  vol.  iii,  p.  194).  An  extract  from  Hall’s 
Chronicles  completes  the  further  history  of  the  image. 
There  was  a  friar  called  Forest,  who  for  denying  the 
king’s  supremacy  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  “  in 
Smithfelde  in  London,”  on  the  30th  of  May,  1538,  and 
the  account  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler  : 

At  his  coming  to  the  place  of  execution  there  was  prepared  a 
great  scaffold,  on  which  sat  the  nobles  of  the  realme  and  the 
King’s  Majesty’s  most  honorable  Council,  only  to  have  granted 
pardon  to  that  wretched  creature,  if  any  spark  of  repentance 
would  have  happened  in  him.  Ther  was  also  prepared  a  pulpit 
where  a  right  reverend  father  in  God,  and  a  renowned  and  famous 
clerk,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  called  Hugh  Latimer,  declared  to 
him  his  errors,  and  openly  and  manifestly,  by  the  Scripture  of 
God,  confuted  them,  and  with  many  and  godly  exhortations 
moved  him  to  repentance ;  but  such  was  his  frowardness,  that 
lie  neither  would  hear  nor  speak. 

And  a  little  before  the  execution  a  huge  and  great  Image  was 
brought  to  the  gallows ;  which  Image  was  brought  out  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  Welshmen  much  sought  and  worshipped.  This  Image 
was  called  Darvell  Gatheren,  and  the  Welshmen  had  a  prophecy 
that  this  Image  should  set  a  whole  Forest  a  fire;  which  pro¬ 
phecy  now  took  effect,  for  he  set  this  friar  Forest  on  fire,  and 
consumed  him  to  nothing.  This  friar,  when  he  saw  the  fire  come, 
and  that  present  death  was  at  hand,  caught  hold  upon  the  ladder, 
which  he  would  not  let  go;  but  so  unpaciently  took  his  death, 
that  no  man  that  ever  put  his  trust  in  God  never  so  unquietly 
nor  so  ungodly  ended  his  life.  If  men  might  judge  him  by  his 
outward  man,  he  appeared  to  have  little  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  sincere  truth,  and  less  trust  in  him  at.  his  ending. 

Upon  the  gallows  that  he  died  on  was  set  up,  in  great  letters, 
these  verses  following : 

David  Darvell  Gatheren,  And  Forest  the  Frier, 

As  saith  the  Welshmen,  That  obstinate  Iyer, 

Fetched  outlaws  out  of  Hell.  That  wilfully  shalbe  dead, 

Now  is  he  come  with  spere  and  shilde  In  his  contumacie 

In  harness  to  burn  in  Smithfeilde,  The  Gospell  doth  deny 

For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwell.  The  Kyng  to  be  supreme  head. 

The  large  sum  (in  those  days)  of  forty  pounds  offered 
by  the  parson  and  parishioners  of  Llandderfel  for  the 
retention  of  their  valuable  image  is  proof  of  the  profit 
they  derived  from  the  pilgrims’  offerings  ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  singular,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  Pennant’s 
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character  of  Price,  that  such  an  unprincipled  public 
servant  as  the  Commissioner-General  could  have  re¬ 
sisted  so  ample  a  bribe.  However,  he  must  have  done 
so  ;  and  he  was  too  much  for  the  owners  of  the  image 
on  the  appeal  which  they  probably  made  to  Lord  Crom¬ 
well  in  pursuance  of  the  intimation  contained  in  the 
last  letter. 

The  Iconoclastic  Commissioner  was  a  notorious  per¬ 
son.  Ellis  Price,  LL.D.,  was  second  son  of  Robert  ab 
Rhys,  M.A.,  of  Plas  Iolyn,  in  Denbighshire.  He  was 
educated  and  took  his  degrees  at  Cambridge,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  distinguished  himself  there.  He  married 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Sir  Owen  Poole,  of  Llandecwyn,  near 
Harlech.  His  younger  brother,  Cadwaladr  ab  Robert, 
was  father  of  John  Wynn  ab  Cadwaladr  of  Phiwlas, 
near  Bala.  Besides  the  position  he  held  under  Henry 
VIII,  he  subsequently  must  have  attained  a  position  of 
considerable  influence  in  North  Wales,  for  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  reigns  (Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth)  he 
figures  as  sheriff  and  knight  of  the  shire  of  four  of  the 
different  counties  of  North  Wales.  For  Merionethshire 
he  was  twice  member,  in  1558  and  1563,  and  seven 
times  sheriff,  the  last  time  being  in  the  year  1584-5. 
He  appears  to  have  been  both  sheriff  and  member  for 
that  county  in  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  must 
therefore  presumably  have  returned  himself.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales. 
Pennant  in  his  description  of  Bodysgallan,  near  Con¬ 
way,  refers  to  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Price  in  the  following 
words  : — “  But  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Dr. 
Ellis  Pryse,  of  Plas  Yolin,  in  Denbighshire,  dated  1605  ; 
a  creature  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s,  and  devoted  to  all 
his  bad  designs.  Pryse’s  dress  is  a  white  jacket,  with 
a  broad  turnover  ;  his  hair  yellow,  and  his  beard  thin 
and  of  the  same  colour  ;  his  visage  very  long,  lank,  and 
hypocritical.  He  was  the  greatest  of  our  knaves  in  the 
period  in  which  he  lived  ;  the  most  dreaded  oppressor 
in  his  neighbourhood;  and  a  true  sycophant ;  for  a  com¬ 
mon  address  of  his  letter  to  his  patron  was,  ‘  0  Lord, 
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in  thee  do  I  put  my  trust !’  ”l 2  If  he  was  alive  at  the 
date  on  the  above  portrait  (1605)  he  must  have  been 
a  very  old  man,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  acting  as 
commissioner  under  Lord  Cromwell  in  the  year  1533, 
and  had  then  no  doubt  left  college.  The  arms  of  this 
ancient  family  were — Quarterly  1  and  4  (the  arms  of 
March weithian)  gules,  a  lion  rampant  argent ;  2  and  3 
(the  arms  of  Howel,  Lord  of  Rhoswnog)  argent,  a  rose 
gules. 

This  notice  may  be  closed  with  the  statement  that 
St.  Dervel  or  Dervael  was  the  son  of  Howel  ab  Emyr 
Llydaw,  and  one  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  Illtyd,  who 
afterwards  accompanied  his  cousin  Cadvan  to  the  Ban¬ 
gor  of  Bardsey.a 

E.  Breese. 


THE  BRACKETS  IN  ROWLESTON  CHURCH. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  churches  visited  by  the 
Association,  during  the  Herefordshire  meeting  in  1867, 
was  that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Bowleston,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  Kilpeck  Church.  It  is  a  church  of  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  suffered  as  yet  little 
from  restoring  hands.  A  brief  description  of  it  is  given 
in  the  report  of  the  meeting,  and  it  must  be  well  known 
to  Herefordshire  men,  even  independently  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Henman’s  accurate  and  well  executed 
lithographs,  which  appeared  by  his  favour  in  the  dio¬ 
cesan  calendar  for  1871. 

The  tympanum  of  the  south  doorway  is  one  of  great 
interest,  the  central  or  rather  the  only  figure  being  that 
of  our  Lord,  seated  in  a  position  seldom  represented. 
The  principal  curiosity,  however,  in  the  church  is  the 
continual  reproduction  of  the  cock  throughout  the 
building.  They  are  seen  on  the  imposts  of  each  side 
of  the  south  entrance.  They  occur  again  on  those  of 

1  Pennant’s  Tours  in  Wales,  ed.  1810,  vol.  iii,  p.  140. 

2  Iolo  MSS.,  “Genealogy  of  the  British  Saints,”  pp.  112,  133. 
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the  chancel  arch  on  its  western  face,  which  associated 
with  Saint  Peter  and  a  winged  angel,  who  are,  however, 
reversed  on  the  southern  one,  as  if  pointing  to  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  his  crucifixion ;  also  on  the  imposts  are  smaller 
repetitions  of  the  same  bird,  two  over  each  impost. 
The  general  style  of  carving  corresponds  with  the  as¬ 
signed  date  of  the  church,  namely  1130.  But  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  birds  carved  in  stone  are  two  very  singu¬ 
lar  movable  brackets  of  wrought  iron,  one  of  which, 
here  represented  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Blight, 
gives  a  faithful  representation  of  it.  The  real  age  of 
these  brackets  has  been  disputed.  Mr.  Henman  assigns 
them  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Bev.  J.  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  vicar,  thinks  them  contemporary  with  the 
main  structure.  But  whether  so  early,  or  even  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  is  not  improbable,  they  are 
certainly  not  later  than  the  fourteenth,  and  are  proba¬ 
bly  a  century  older. 

They  are  of  so  singular  a  character,  if  not  unique  in 
these  islands,  as  wel]  as  in  France  and  elsewhere  as 
generally  supposed,  that  they  may  owe  their  existence  to 
some  local  circumstance  or  tradition  connected  with  the 
history  of  St.  Peter,  who  certainly  seems  to  be  honoured 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  introduction  of  this 

•J 

bird,  although  the  apostle  is  not  usually  so  distinguished. 
That  it  is  in  this  case  connected  with  him  seems  more 
than  probable.  The  chancel  is  seventeen  feet  six  inches 
in  length  and  two  feet  less  in  breadth.  The  brackets 
are  fixed  on  the  north  and  south  walls,  about  five  feet 
or  more  from  the  ground  and  six  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  eastern  wall.  They  are  not  of  the  same  length, 
the  one  on  the  north  wall  being  six  inches  shorter  than 
the  other.  Nor  is  the  workmanship  the  same,  as  the 
shorter  is  the  better  executed  one  of  the  two.  In 
other  respects  they  are  identical.  The  ruder  work  of 
that  on  the  south  side  has  induced  some  to  think  it  is 
of  somewhat  later  date,  and  therefore  later  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  age  assigned  to  the  north 
bracket.  Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  thinks  that  they  are 
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more  probably  coeval  with  the  main  body  of  the  church 
itself,  and  were  portions  of  the  original  arrangement  of 
the  chancel.  The  difference  in  length  is  not  explained. 
It  may  either  have  arisen  from  a  simple  mistake  or 
from  one  of  them  being  now  six  inches  shorter  than  it 
originally  was. 

As  to  their  use,  no  doubt  exists  of  their  having  been 
intended  to  light  up  the  chancel,  as  well  as  to  honour 
more  especially  our  Lady  and  Saint  Peter,  whose  images 
are  thought  to  have  stood  upon  the  two  corbels  still 
existing  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar.  Mr.  Kennedy 
further  suggests  that  they  were  lit  up  on  the  festivals 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Peter,  but  they  were  probably 
used  upon  all  festivals,  if  not  on  Sundays.  Some  doubt, 
however,  has  been  raised  as  to  what  birds  are  intended 
to  be  represented,  whether  peacocks  or  cocks.  Some 
have  even  suggested  doves,  although  so  unlike  them. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  they  are  meant  for 
cocks,  the  presence  of  which  bird,  as  stated,  occurs  so 
often  in  the  church.  They  are  separated  from  one  an¬ 
other  by  a  fleur-de-lis,  an  emblem  of  the  Virgin,  so 
that  its  combination  with  the  cock  strongly  confirms 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  suggestion.  There  are  indeed  at  pre¬ 
sent  no  traces  of  separate  altars  to  the  Virgin  and  apostle 
on  each  side  of  the  high  altar,  but  they  probably  did 
once  exist.  The  prickets  on  which  the  candles  were 
fixed  are  five  in  number. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  vicar  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  these  details  as  wrell  as  for  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
productions  of  Mr.  Henman’s  views,  and  we  trust  on 
some  future  occasion  to  be  allowed  to  insert  them  in  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis. 


E.  L.  Barnwell. 
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In  1858,  a  little  above  Corwen  Church,  was  found  the 
bronze  thurible  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut. 
It  was  purchased  of  the  finder  by  its  present  owner, 
Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  who  exhibited  it  in  January, 
1859,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  and 
is  engraved,  but  by  no  means  satisfactorily,  in  that  So¬ 
ciety’s  Journal,  vol.  xvi,  p.  206.  The  late  Dr.  Dock 
assigned  it  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  subsequently  exhibited  at  the  temporary 
museum  formed  at  Machynlleth  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  1866,  when  a  careful  drawing  of  it 
was  made  by  Mr.  Blight.  It  is  from  this  drawing  that 
the  present  cut  has  been  engraved.  It  measures  in 
height  five  inches,  and  has  a  diameter  of  three  and  a-lialf. 
With  it  were  found  fragments  of  a  beautifully  encircled 
bronze  chain,  a  portion  of  which  is  also  here  repre¬ 
sented  of  the  actual  size  from  a  drawing  by  Arthur 
Gore,  Esq.  Another  portion  of  the  same  chain  still  re¬ 
tains  one  of  the  little  iron  knobs  adhering  to  it,  and 
which  went  into  the  rings  of  the  thurible. 

By  this  chain,  when  entire,  the  thurible  or  censer  was 
swung,  and  by  passing  through  the  rings  of  the  cover, 
and  round  projecting  portions  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
censer,  it  helped  to  keep  the  cover  more  securely  fixed 
while  swinging  backward  and  forward.  In  the  short 
description  of  it  given  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  it 
is  conjectured  that  this  chain  was  also  used  for  lifting 
the  cover  as  well  as  swinging  the  vessel,  but  owing  to 
the  knob  attached,  this  would  have  been  a  much  more 
inconvenient  method  than  by  simply  lifting  it  also  by 
the  top  of  the  cover,  which  has  had  some  appendage  or 
other  fastened  to  it. 

A  thurible  of  similar  character  and  size  was  found  a 
short  period  before  the  Swansea  meeting  in  1861,  under 
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very  curious  and  interesting  circumstances.  In  the 
Penmaen  Barrows  in  Gower,  according  to  tradition,  a 
church  had  once  existed,  but  as  to  its  actual  position 
nothing  was  known,  until  the  vicar,  the  Bev.  E.  K. 
James,  found  by  chance  a  small  fragment  of  ancient 
glass.  Permission  being  obtained,  two  labourers  were 
employed  to  dig,  under  the  vicar’s  superintendence, 
when  the  long  lost  church  was  discovered.  The  stone 
altar,  and  which  was  a  solid  one,  still  remained  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  in  its  south  end  was  a  small  square  aper¬ 
ture,  or  a  kind  of  ambry,  close  to  which  on  the  floor  was 
discovered  the  bronze  thurible.  It  had  evidently  un¬ 
dergone  repairs,  and  still  retained  a  portion  of  ashes, 
the  interior  surface  of  the  cover  being  also  blackened 
with  smoke.  The  date  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Mog- 
gridge  (who  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Bobert 
Eyton  exhibited  it  in  the  Museum)  was  at  least  the 
thirteenth  century  and  probably  of  the  twelfth.  The 
remains  of  the  church  were  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
date  of  the  structure,  namely  that  of  the  thirteenth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Hartshorne  and 
others.  The  twelfth  century,  moreover,  is  certainly  too 
early  a  date  for  this  censer.  It  has  a  great  similarity 
to  the  Corwen  one,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  period, 
although  less  ornamented.  Belies  of  church  furniture 
in  Wales  anterior  to  the  Beformation  are  so  rare  that 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Penmaen  thurible  should 
be  drawn  and  committed  to  the  safe  guardianship  of 
the  pages  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis. 

E.  L.  Barnwell. 
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Albert  Wat. — Another  old  and  valuable  friend  of  this  Association 
has  been  removed.  On  the  22nd  of  March  last,  Albert  Way  died 
at  Cannes  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  For  some  time  past  it  was 
known  that  the  delicacy  of  his  health  rendered  it  necessary  to  seek, 
during  the  colder  time  of  the  year,  a  climate  warmer  than  that  part 
of  Surrey  in  which  Wonham  Manor  is  situated.  But  few,  save  his 
relations  and  more  intimate  friends,  were  probably  aware  how  pre¬ 
carious  his  health  latterly  became  ;  and,  therefore,  to  many  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  his  death  was  as  unexpected  as  sad. 

There  have  been  few  antiquarians,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term,  who  were  more  lovingly  devoted  to  their  work,  or  continued 
it  for  so  many  years  with  such  advantage  to  the  archaeological  world, 
or  who  have  been  so  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  others  in  any  cases 
of  doubt  and  difficulty.  Mr.  Way’s  kindliness  of  manner  and  readi¬ 
ness  in  answering  such  inquiries,  had  so  wide  an  extent  of  ground 
for  the  exercise  thereof,  that  his  correspondence  must  have  been 
enormous.  In  what  is  known  as  “  the  Split,”  which  led,  practically 
speaking,  to  the  conversion  of  the  Association  into  the  Institute 
thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Way  took  a  foremost  and  efficient  part;  and 
under  his  care  the  Archaeological  Journal  has  reached  nearly  as 
many  volumes,  forming  the  most  valuable  series  of  the  kind  in 
these  islands.  He  was  many  years  an  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Institute ;  and  for  some  time  took  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  while  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  member  of  many  other  similar  societies,  to  all  of  which  he 
constantly  rendered  valuable  service,  and  probably  to  none  more 
than  to  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

George  Ormerod,  who  died  the  9th  of  October  last,  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  eighty-seven,  was  an  antiquary  of  a  different  character 
from  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way.  He  was  one  of  the  older  school,  who, 
if  not  so  generally  acquainted  with  the  various  divisions  of  such 
studies,  more  than  compensated  for  this  deficiency  (if  it  be  a  defi¬ 
ciency)  by  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  and  extensive  researches 
required  for  such  a  work  as  has  made  Mr.  Ormerod’s  name  famous 
among  county  historians, — a  race  of  men  which  has  apparently 
passed  away.  As  long  as  the  History  of  Cheshire  is  in  existence,  so 
long  will  the  name  of  its  author  be  held  in  that  high  esteem  which 
it  has  always  been  up  to  this  period.  Mr.  Ormerod  was,  however, 
much  more  than  the  county  historian,  and  has  left  several  smaller 
works  of  value  and  interest.  Like  Mr.  Way,  he  was  always  most 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others,  and  was  an  obliging  corre¬ 
spondent.  A  few  years  ago  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor, — a  compliment,  indeed,  which  should 
have  been  paid  him  long  before. 

4th  skk.,  vol.  v. 
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Correspondence. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ARCHiEOLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS. 


MYNACHTY  AND  EOUSSEAU. 

Sir, — During  the  late  Meeting  at  Knighton,  and  while  the  members 
were  assembled  in  the  ancient  mansion  of  Mynachty  or  Monaughty, 
Sir  R.  Green  Price,  the  owner,  produced  a  letter  from  Chase  Price 
to  his  brother,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor,  respecting 
accommodation  for  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  was  anxious  for 
that  retirement  and  solitude  which  Mr.  Chase  Price  thought  would  be 
found  at  Mynachty.  The  misfortunes  and  expulsion  from  his  country, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Chase  Price,  seem  to  have  culminated  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1765,  when  his  attacks  on  Christianity  aroused  the  fury  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Neuf-Chatel,  who  attacked  his  house  and  person  with 
such  violence  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  reached  Strasburg. 
Hume  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  and  interest  was  made  with  him  to 
find  him  an  asylum  in  England,  which  he  did  in  the  early  part  of 
1766,  the  very  time  Chase  Price  was  also  interesting  himself  for  the 
same  object.  Thinking,  however,  that  he  was  not  received  with 
due  distinction,  Rousseau  abused  Hume  in  the  grossest  manner, 
and  declined  a  pension  offered  him  by  England,  which  country  he 
left  in  1767.  He  was  the  father  of  four  children  by  Therese  Le 
Vasseur,  all  of  whom  he  sent  to  the  hospital,  after  all  his  talk  of 
morality  and  his  works  on  education.  He  married  in  1769  ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  applied  to  Hume  and  Chase  Price 
much  about  the  same  time,  and  to  have  preferred  the  patronage  of 
the  former.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  letter  countermanding 
the  preparations  at  Mynachty  has  not  also  been  preserved. 

By  Sir  Richard’s  kindness  this  letter  is  now  printed  in  the  ArcJice- 
ologia  Gambrensis.  E.  L.  B. 

To  his  Brother,  Richard  Price,  Esq.,  of  Knighton. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  written  by  Chase  Price,  Esq.,  Jan.  21  st,  1766. 

I  am  ready  to  do  any  act  of  friendship,  but  acts  of  generosity  are  for 
ever  out  of  my  power.  As  an  instance  of  my  disposition,  poor  Rousseau, 
the  most  remarkable  author  the  continent  of  Europe  has  produced  for  this 
century,  and  not  more  remarkable  for  his  writings  than  his  misfortunes, 
driven  from  his  country  and  friends,  seeks  my  weak  interposition  to  procure 
him  the  shelter  of  a  comfortable  farmhouse  in  Wales,  where  he  may  board 
himself  and  a  nurse,  his  companion,  at  least  till  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
placing  him  more  conveniently.  He  will  create  no  trouble,  is  easily  pleased, 
and  will  pay  well.  He  desires  no  luxuries  of  life  ;  to  dine  with  the  farmer, 
unless  he  should  be  ill  or  out  of  order,  and  to  live  with  his  family,  fulfils 
at  once  his  wants  and  wishes.  The  love  of  independency  induced  him  first 
to  think  of  Wales,  and  solitude  and  contemplation  are  the  companions  of 
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his  fortunes.  He  courts  them  attentively,  and  sacrifices  to  their  shrines 
with  as  much  devotion  and  sincerity  as  the  active  world  pays  tributes  to  tho 
altars  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

I  think  I  have  two  spare  rooms  at  Monaughty,  and  these  Rousseau  shall 
inhabit  as  soon  as  I  have  time  to  turn  round  and  procure  a  little  furniture; 
and  in  this  respect  I  claim  your  assistance.  The  beds  will  be  wanting,  and 
Turner  and  you  must  lay  your  heads  together,  like  good  jurors,  and  procure 
them.  It  is  no  matter  how  ordinary  they  are,  so  they  are  warm  and  clean. 
Milk  and  cheese  are  his  chief  sustenance  ;  but  a  good  fire  is  very  necessary 
for  him, — and,  thank  God  !  there  is  wood  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
answer  all  his  purposes.  The  farmer  will  oblige  me  greatly  in  complying 
with  my  request.  The  guest  he  is  to  entertain  is  a  little  old  man,  without 
ceremony,  who  scrupulously  pays  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  is  above 
accepting  or  enjoying  any  other.  Mention  and  manage  this  only  to  Turner, 
and  let  me  have  an  answer  in  one  or  two  posts.  Adieu!  God  bless  you  ! 
I  will  write  again  to  you  Thursday. 

From  yrs.,  C.  P. 


LEINTWARDINE,  THE  SITE  OF  BEAYHSTIUM. 

Sir, — Those  of  our  members  who  attended  the  Knighton  meeting 
in  August  last  may  remember  that  on  our  visit  to  Leintwardine, 
Mr.  Hugh  T.  Evans,  the  churchwarden,  accompanied  the  party  to 
the  church,  and  afterwards  showed  us  several  Roman  remains, 
which  he  had  preserved,  and  the  vallum  or  inclosure  of  a  Roman 
station.  He  has  now  sent  me  a  detailed  account  of  his  observations, 
and  of  the  information  which  he  has  obtained  from  an  old  sexton 
and  others,  in  order  that  I  may  communicate  to  you  the  result. 
Leintwardine  is  built  on  the  junction  of  the  Clun  river  with  Teme, 
and  the  old  Roman  road,  which  retains  its  after  acquired  name  of 
Watling  Street,  passes  on  the  east  of  the  churchyard  and  village. 

Prom  the  junction  of  the  rivers  a  strong  and  high  entrenchment 
runs  on  the  west  of  the  village  in  a  northerly  direction  for  about 
380  yards,  its  present  height  above  the  ground  level  outside  the  en¬ 
closure  is  about  8  or  9  feet,  and  its  width  20  yards,  the  fosse  has 
been  filled  up,  the  inner  part  of  the  intrenchment  is  gradually  sloped 
off  to  the  ground  level,  and  the  outward  face  is  steep.  Alterations 
of  the  ground  make  it  now  impossible  to  trace  the  form  of  the  val¬ 
lum,  and  account  for  its  unusual  width.  Another  old  entrench¬ 
ment  runs  from  the  river  Teme,  which  forms  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  enclosure,  northward  for  the  same  distance,  leaving  a 
space  within,  about  208  yards  wide.  Within  this  area  most  ot  the 
observations  have  been  made.  Whenever  graves  have  been  dug  in 
the  churchyard  to  the  depth  of  8  feet,  two  layers  of  ashes  and  char¬ 
coal,  intermixed  with  tiles,  broken  pottery,  bronze  articles,  and  coins 
have  been  passed  through  ;  the  uppermost  layer  at  a  depth  of  6  feet 
and  the  lower  one  about  a  foot  or  18  inches  beneath.  A  few  years 
since  on  the  restoration  of  the  church  a  drain  was  cut  through  the 
eastern  intrenchment,  but  no  trace  of  the  ashy  layers  was  found 
without  the  enclosure.  The  remains,  from  time  to  time  found,  were 
generally  thrown  away  as  rubbish  or  dispersed,  until  Mr.  Evans 
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commenced  his  observations.  Among  the  articles  which  he  has 
stored  away  are  half  of  a  circular  stone  hand  mill  or  quern,  pierced 
with  a  hole,  the  upper  part  of  an  earthenware  pounding  mill,  with  a 
lip  or  rim  ;  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  a  bronze  ring,  and  a  third 
brass  of  Constantine  the  Great,  with  a  square  altar  on  the  reverse. 
At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  enclosure  some  grains  of  wheat  in  a 
charred  state  were  found  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  in  excavating 
the  foundations  of  a  cottage,  and  on  the  south-west  fragments  of 
thick  brown  pottery,  apparently  roof  tiles,  were  turned  up.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  Roman  station,  occupied 
for  a  considerable  period  ;  I  think,  therefore,  we  have  now  sufficient 
data  to  say  it  is  the  site  of  Bravinium,  which  appears  in  the  12th 
iter  of  Antoninus  to  have  been  situated  midway  between  Magna 
(Kenchester)  and  Uriconium.  This  great  Roman  way  from  the 
Wye  to  the  Severn  is  still  visible  and  laid  down  in  the  ordinance 
survey,  as  Watling  Street,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course;  from 
Kenchester  it  pursues  a  northerly  course,  with  a  slight  inclination 
to  the  west,  passing  by  Canon  Pyon,  Birley,  Stretford,  Street  Court, 
Hereford  Lane,  Mortimer’s  Cross,  Aymestrey,  and  so  on  to  Leint- 
wardine,  where  it  inclines  to  the  east  on  its  way  to  Wroxeter.  A 
little  to  the  west  of  the  road  and  about  two  miles  south  of  Leint- 
wardine  is  Brandon  Camp,  which  has  been  considered  by  Mr.  Harts- 
horne  in  his  Salopia  Antiqua,  and  by  Mr.  James  Davies  of  Hereford 
(vol.  v,  N.  S.,  p.  100)  as  identical  with  Bravinium,  although  he 
thinks  further  inquiry  necessary,  and  suggests  that  Bravinium  was 
probably  nearer  the  Roman  Road.  Mr.  Longueville  Jones,  in  his 
map  of  Britannia  Secunda,  more  happily  assigns  Leintwardine 
as  the  site.  Brandon  was  probably  the  first  station  occupied  by 
the  Romans  as  the  strong  outpost  on  the  road  to  subdue  the  natives 
and  afterwards  check  their  incursions  from  the  formidable  fortresses 
of  Coxall  Knoll,  Gaer  Ditches  on  Stowe  Hill  and  Bury  Ditches  in 
Walcot  Park.  The  site  of  Leintwardine  at  the  junction  of  two 
rivers,  well  supplied  with  fish,  and  commanding  the  two  vallies,  from 
which  the  hostile  Britons  would  emerge,  suggested  itself,  when  the 
comitry  was  subdued,  as  a  better  place  for  permanent  residence,  and 
there  a  town  was  founded,  with  Brandon  camp  as  a  strong  outpost 
for  defence.  The  occurrence  of  numerous  tumuli  on  this  part  of  the 
road  and  the  excavations  in  the  village  attest  a  long  and  continuous 
occupation.  At  Walford,  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Brandon, 
are  two  tumuli  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Brampton  Brian.  I  have  a  MS.  account  of  the  discovery  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1  736,  in  one  of  these  tumuli  of  a  vase-like  earthen 
vessel  of  Roman  form,  with  a  beaded  moulding  around  the  swelling 
portion  and  around  its  base,  but  otherwise  plain  and  without  orna¬ 
ment.  Its  dimensions  are,  height  18  inches,  diameter  at  the  mouth 
6  inches,  at  the  widest  part  14  inches,  and  at  the  base  12  inches. 
At  the  foot  of  a  rough  sketch  the  following  account  of  it  is  given  : 
“  The  above  urn  was  broken  by  the  country  people  at  Walford  in 
the  hope  of  finding  money  in  it ;  and  the  bones,  when  the  urn  was 
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broken  were  mixed  with  earth ;  as  many  as  would  fill  a  quart  were 
taken  up ;  there  were  human  teeth,  part  of  the  skull  and  jaw  bones. 
The  urn  was  made  of  a  yellow  earth,  and  both  urn  and  bones  are 
now  at  Bramton.”  Mr.  Evans  tells  me  that  about  twenty  years  ago 
a  quantity  of  Roman  coins  were  found  on  the  drainage  of  part  of 
the  Brampton  Brian  estate,  near  Walford,  and  that  fragments  of 
pottery  are  often  turned  up  in  a  field  a  little  higher  up  the  valley, 
opposite  Coxall  Knoll.  R.  W.  B. 


WANT  OF  ACCURACY  IN  BOOKS  RELATING  TO 

WALES. 

Sir, — A  complaint  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis  (vol.  iv,  p.  383)  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  egregious 
errors  in  Welsh  books,  several  glaring  instances  of  which  were  ad¬ 
duced.  There  are  a  few  others  of  a  similar  uature,  diffei’ing,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  particular,  that  some  of  them  are  found  in  English 
books  by  English  authors  ;  which  also  should  be  pointed  out,  lest 
future  writers,  for  lack  of  caution,  should  unwittingly  repeat  them. 
The  first  I  shall  cite  is  an  instance  in  which  an  illustrious  prince  of 
the  first  century,  who  bore  the  same  name,  though  not  the  same 
surname,  as  a  Welsh  hero  of  the  sixth  century,  is  erroneously  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  latter.  In  a  small  volume  entitled  An  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  England  by  Daniel  Langhorne,  published  in  1676, 
the  author,  writing  of  Caractacus,  states  in  page  91,  “  This  Cara- 
doclc,  sirnamed  Frichfras ,  viz.,  with  the  strong  arm ,  is  in  the  book  of 
Triads  named  first  of  the  three  most  valiant  Britains;  the  Roman 
writers  call  him  Garatacus,  Caractacus,  Cataractacus  and  Catacratus." 
The  author  does  not  say  in  whose  or  what  collection  of  the  Triads 
Caradog  was  so  named,  nor  where  the  book  itself  was  to  be  met 
with,  nor  in  fact  does  he  make  any  other  allusion  to  it.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  known,  or  at  least  it  is  uncertain,  to  what  particular  col¬ 
lection  he  refers.  But  as  no  book  of  Triads  had  been  printed  so  early 
as  1676,  it  must  have  been  a  MS.  to  which  the  reference  is  made.  Of 
the  Triads  which  have  since  been  published  the  only  one  in  which 
Caradog  Freichfras  is  mentioned  first,  is  the  23rd  (Myvyrian  Archaio- 
logy,  1870,  p.  389)  of  which  the  29th  (p.  403)  seems  to  be  another 
version.  In  this  Triad  Caradog  Freichfras  is  named  first  of  the  tlmee 
cavaliers  of  battle,  or  battle  knights  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain.  The  three  were  contemporary  with  King  Arthur  and  lived 
during  the  sixth  century.  And  it  is  added  that  they  were  the  brav¬ 
est  heroes  of  all  the  battle  knights. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  members  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  that  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston  delivered  an 
interesting  address  on  mosaics  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  August, 
1864,  at  Haverfordwest.  The  address  was  illustrated  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  a  large  number  of  exquisite  drawings  of  various  examples, 
including  some  found  in  the  Thermae  of  the  ancients,  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  perfect  facsimiles  of  the  originals.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Wol- 
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laston  published  a  thin  quarto  volume  entitled  A  Short  Description 
of  the  Thermae  Romano-Britannicce  found  in  Britain  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  On  page  10  of  that  work  it  is  stated,  “  When  Caractacus,  his 
wife,  and  children  were  presented  at  the  Imperial  Court,  they  were 
viewed  as  objects  of  surprise  and  admiration ;  and  when  asked  to 
what  nation  they  belonged,  Caractacus  replied  they  were  Angli ,  on 
which  the  Emperor  courteously  answered,  he  should  have  thought 
them  Angeli,  as  they  were  so  beautiful.”  In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus 
whence  the  account  of  the  defeat  of  Caractacus,  his  subsequent  be¬ 
trayal,  and  his  transmission  a  captive  to  Rome  with  his  family,  is 
derived,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  children,  but  of  only  one  child, 
a  daughter.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  conversation  which  is 
here  said  to  have  taken  place  between  Claudius  and  the  vanquished 
Briton,  in  which  the  latter  is  represented  as  asserting  that  which 
was  not  the  fact,  namely,  that  he  and  his  family  were  Angli.  But 
the  query  and  the  reply  here  quoted  form  a  part  of  a  well  known 
dialogue  usually  attributed,  not  to  Claudius  with  Caractacus  in  the 
first  century,  but  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  sixth  century, 
with  the  slave  merchants  on  seeing  some  Saxon  youth  exposed  for 
.  sale  in  the  market  place  in  Rome.  This  blunder  must  be  traceable 
to  imperfect  and  confused  acquaintance  with  ancient  history,  chrono¬ 
logy,  and  ethnology, 

In  a  pamphlet  of  92  pages  on  The  Church  and  its  Episcopal  Cor¬ 
ruptions  in  Wales,  published  in  1855,  p.  49,  it  is  stated,  “  During 
these  twenty-three  years  eight  prelates  occupied  successively  the 
chair  of  St.  David.”  The  twenty-three  years  here  alluded  to,  as 
appears  from  preceding  passages,  include  the  period  from  1737  to 
1  /60,  during  which  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror,  is  said  to 
have  educated  by  the  circulating  schools  which  he  had  established, 
upwards  of  150,000  of  the  peasantry  and  farmer's.  Had  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  consulted  any  reliable  list  of  the  episcopate  he 
would  have  found  that  the  number  of  prelates  who  held  the  see  in 
succession  during  that  period  was  not  eight  but  five.  Or  had  he 
intended  to  comprise  the  number  of  prelates  during  the  whole  time 
that  Griffith  Jones  laboured  as  abeneficed  clergyman  in  the  diocese, 
that  is  from  1711  to  1 760,  a  period  of  about  fifty  years,  the  number 
given  by  him  as  eight  would  in  that  case  have  been  correct. 

Irr  the  History  of  Gilgeran ,  Pembrokeshire,  which  was  published 
b\  subscription  in  1867,  occurs  the  following  erroneous  assertion, 
which  should  be  rectified  by  future  historians  and  genealogists. 

Of  this  marriage  [the  marriage  of  Cordelia  Maria  Colby  with  John 
Colby]  there  was  issue  four  sons  and  four  daughters,”  p.  130.  Of 
the  sons  the  order  of  seniority  is  given  thus,  “  John  the  eldest,  Ro- 
uert  the  second,  Charles  and  Edward.  And  the  fourth  daughter 
died  unmarried.  In  a  work  published  last  year  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  the  Counties  and  County  Families  of 
Wales,  the  issue  of  the  above  named  marriage  is  stated  to  have  been 
four  sons  and  three  daughters,  where  John  is  mentioned  as  the  eld¬ 
est  son  and  Robert  the  fourth  (vol.  ii,  p.  897).  This  is  not  quite 
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correct.  The  eldest  son  was  not  John  hut  Hugh  Owen,  who  died 
in  1831,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  ( Cambrian  Quarterly  Maga¬ 
zine. ,  vol.  iii,  p.  396).  The  order  of  seniority  in  truth  should,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been,  2  John  (eldest  son  living),  3  Charles,  4  Edward,  5 
Robert.  For  the  egregious  blunders  in  the  History  of  Cilgeran 
there  was  no  reasonable  excuse.  The  author  lived  in  the  same  parish 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  Rhos  y  Gilwen,  where  in  1867  Mrs. 
Colby  and  her  son  Edward  resided,  from  whom  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  might  easily  have  been  obtained.  But  there  are  other  errors 
and  blemishes  in  this  work  which  should  be  emended.  For  instance,  in 
page  128  it  is  asserted,  “In  the  parish  of  Llawhaden  is  a  place  called 
Colby  House,”  which  assertion  as  regards  the  parish  is  incorrect. 
Colby,  or  Colby  House  as  it  is  here  called,  where  James  Phillips, 
D.D.,  rector  of  Llangoedmor,  the  correspondent  of  Edward  Richard 
and  Samuel  Pegge  ( Camb .  Reg.,  vol.  i,  pp.  344-6  and  355-6)  died  in 
1783,  is  not  in  Llawhaden  but  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Wiston. 

In  an  article  detailing  the  particulars  of  a  journey  in  America 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  printed  in  a  recent  number  ( Hydref , 
1873)  of  the  quarterly  periodical  entitled  Y  Traethodydd,  there  is 
an  extraordinary  misconception  in  figures.  It  is  affirmed  (p.  499) 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  that  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  800  feet  at  the  highest  point  on  the  summit ;  but  in  the  very  next 
page  the  line  is  represented  as  having  an  ascending  gradient  of 
eighty  feet  per  mile  for  thirty  miles  before  reaching  its  culminating 
portion  at  Sherman  Station,  which  would  make  the  elevation  there 
2,400  feet.  Whereas  the  altitude  of  the  highest  plateau  where  the 
Pacific  Railway  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  known  to  the  veriest 
tyro  to  be,  not  800  or  2,400,  but  upwards  of  8,000,  or  in  more  de¬ 
finite  figures,  8,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

A  work  now  in  the  press  under  the  title  of  Hanes  Llewelyn  Meurig 
o  Lwyn  Meurig  is  asserted  by  the  author  to  contain  nothing  of  an 
historical  nature  but  what  is  strictly  correct.  In  the  first  sentence 
of  Chapter  III,  however,  is  an  error  in  the  date  of  a  well  known 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  this  country,  of  which  neither  the  au¬ 
thor  nor  the  editor  seemed  to  have  been  aware.  It  is  an  anachro¬ 
nism  which  every  schoolboy  ought  instantly  to  detect.  The  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  it  occurs  when  translated  reads  thus  :  “  A  little  time 
before  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Charles  I  and  the  Parliament 
in  the  year  1616  an_  Englishman  of  note  came  to  live,”  etc.,  where 
of  course  the  year  should  have  been  1642.  This  shows  the  need  in 
the  Welsh  language  of  a  work  for  reference  similar  to  Townsend's 
Manual  and  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  in  English. 

If  writers  of  English  books  which  treat  of  subjects  relating  to 
Wales,  as  well  as  Welsh  authors,  would  only  guard  against  making 
inconsiderate  assertions,  of  the  correctness  of  which  there  might  be 
no  tangible  evidence,  but  on  the  contrary  would  take  care  to  verify 
every  fact,  date,  and  figure,  the  truth  of  which  for  a  certainty  they 
might  not  happen  to  know,  there  would  be  no  need  for  cautioning 
against  committing  such  errors  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  this  letter. 
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And  future  writers,  whilst  escaping  the  risk  of  misleading  others  by 
being  misled  themselves,  would  be  spared  the  labour  of  making 
emendations  where  inaccuracies  ought  not  to  exist. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Glan. 


INSCRIPTION  AT  GANLLWYD. 

Sir,  Has  the  inscription  at  Ganllwyd,  near  Dolgelley,  ever  been 
noticed  and  read  ?  It  is  on  a  rough-grained,  angular  piece  of  rock 
sticking  out  of  the  ground,  and  faces  Rhaiadr  Du.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  ancient,  although  the  letters  are  so  weather-worn  that  they 
are  a. most  illegible.  I  made  out  the  following,  which  shows  that 
the  legend  is  Latin  : 

Olw  .  sowr  •  Rellgio  loer,  • 

Ra  .  aisennorem  Conspicinms  Deum, 

Per  inviae  *  unes  .  te  a  •  pode  .  r  Riea. 

Of  course  the  above  is  a  very  imperfect  copy,  but  I  have  transcribed 
it  as  accurately  as  was  possible. 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  J.  Peter. 


STONEHENGE. 

SIR)  The  problem  of  Stonehenge,  which  has  been  a  puzzle  to 
antiquaries  for  many  a  long  year,  has  at  last  been  solved.  In  a 
lengthy  paper  “On  Odinism  in  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  Britain,” 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  a  well  known  archaeological 
society,  we  are  gravely  informed  that  Stonehenge  was  erected  by 
Hengist  and  his  soldiers.  The  writer  shall  speak  for  himself,  as  it 
is  but  fair  that  the  author  of  so  important  a  discovery  should  do. 
Alluding  to  the  statement  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  that  Ambrosius 
was  buried  at  Stonehenge,  he  writes  :  “  By  weighing  these  facts 
together  we  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  Geoffrey’s  statement  with  pro¬ 
bability  and  with  history.  When  his  party  had  become  triumphant, 
it  was  necessary  to  convert  the  great  monument  of  Odinism  into  a 
Christian  memorial.  He  accordingly  buries  Ambrose  there  ;  but 
merely  says  that  Hengist  was  buried  in  a  mound,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Pagans.  It  would  be  more  credible  that  Hengist,  after  the 
manner  of  his  country  and  religion,  should  have  erected  this  great 
Walhalla  to  Woden  and  to  the  memory  of  the  men  who  had  died 
fighting  in  the  cause  before  he  established  his  supremacy,  which  he 
did,  most  effectually  after  the  affair  of  the  feast,  according  to  Geoff- 
ley  s  own  statement;  and  he  would  make  an  effort  to  do  honour  to 
the  religion  now  so  seriously  threatened,  and  to  strike  the  nation 
v  im  awe  of  the  Saxon  power.  To  remove  such  large  stones  required 
the  energy  of  a  Hengist,  and  the  tackle,  ropes,  ships,  and  appliances 
of  a  nation  of  sailors  like  the  Saxons.  They  would  be  more  likely 
to  erect  such  a  monument  than  the  Britons  of  that  period,  or  their 
ancient  predecessors,  and  they  had  a  good  reason  for  so  doing.” 

A  hen  a  matter  is  settled  in  this  way,  comment  would  be  worse 
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than  superfluous  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  I  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  allowed  to  remark  that  by  “Odinism”  we  are  to  understand 
the  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  the  conquered  Britons 
borrowed  from  them,  and  which  somehow  or  other  obtained  the 
name  of  Druidism.  The  native  Britons  apparently  had  no  religion 
prior  to  the  Saxon  conquest ;  and  as  far  as  one  can  see,  the  ancient 
Gauls  must  have  derived  their  religion  from  the  same  source,  for,  if 
I  rightly  recollect,  Caesar  represents  the  religion  of  both  countries 
as  identical.  But  he  may  have  been  as  much  mistaken  on  this  point 
as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  in  regard  to  the  builder  of  Stonehenge. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Briton. 


LLANDDEW. 

Sir, — You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  append  a  few  words  to  my 
note  on  Llanddew,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Arclice- 
ologia  Cambrensis.  In  the  list  of  the  parishes  of  Wales  (Plwyvau 
Cymru),  printed  in  the  Myvyrian  Arcliaiology  (ii,  624),  Llanddew 
appears  as  Llctn  Ddivy,  the  identical  form  used  by  the  bards  Hywel 
Dafydd  ab  Ieuan  and  Bedo  Phylip  Bach ;  while  Llandduw,  or  Llan- 
dow,  in  Glamorganshire,  stands  in  the  same  list  as  Llan  Dwv.  The 
latter  name  occurs  in  the  Iolo  MSS.  (p.  221)  as  Llanddw,  the  final 
/  or  v  having  been  elided ;  and  the  church  is  there  stated  to  have 
been  founded  by  Tewdrig  ab  Teithfalch,  a  chieftain  and  saint  of  the 
fifth  century. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  churches  in  the  Principality  bearing 
the  name  of  Llanddewi,  and  I  believe  the  following  is  a  tolerably 
complete  list : — Llandewi  Aberarth  and  Llanddewi  Brefi,  Cardigan¬ 
shire;  Llanddewi  Felffre,  Carmarthenshire ;  Llanddewi  Abergwesyn, 
Breconshire  ;  Llanddewi  Ystrad  Enni,  Llanddewi’r  Cwm,  and  Llan¬ 
ddewi  Fach,  Radnorshire;  Llanddewi  in  Gower,  Glamorganshire; 
Llanddewi  Ysgyryd,  Llanddewi  Rhydderch,  Llanddewi  Fach,  and 
Llanddewi  Nant  Honddu,  or  Llantoni,  Monmouthshire.  Among  the 
extinct  churches  of  this  name,  Professor  Rees  mentions  Llanddewi, 
subject  to  Llangammarch,  Breconshire  ;  and  there  is  a  district 
church,  built  a  few  years  ago,  near  Llanrwst,  Denbighshire,  which 
has  received  the  same  appellation.  Rone  of  these  names,  either 
colloquially  or  in  the  written  language,  are  ever  shortened  into  Llan¬ 
ddew,  but  they  always  receive  their  full  pronunciation  in  three 
syllables.  Yours  truly, 

Cereticus. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  reply  to  Mr.  J.  Rhys’  communication 
in  your  October  number,  as  it  would  have  given  me  an  opportunity 
of  a  further  explanation  of  my  views  on  the  subject  at  issue,  as  well 
as  of  correcting  some  errors  into  which  that  gentleman  has  fallen. 
My  reason  for  this  course  of  action  is  this,  that  several  paragraphs 
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in  bis  letter  contain  personal  allusions  by  no  means  complimentary 
to  myself;  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to  make  the  pages  of  our  Journal 
the  vehicle  of  unpleasant  recriminations,  I  think  it,  therefore  better 
to  decline  the  controversy,  at  least  for  the  present. 

_ Richard  R.  Brash. 

WELSH  WORDS  BORROWED  EROM  LATIN,  ETC. 

Sir,— I  willingly  concede  to  Mr.  Rhys  that  I  have  laboured  under 
a  misconception  in  imagining  that  he  intended  to  imply  that  all  the 
words  in  Ins  Glossary  had  been  actually  proved  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
Cymry  from  other  languages  ;  respecting  which,  in  placing  like  forms 
of  Latin  and  Welsh  in  juxtaposition,  he  has  simply  left  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  the  reader.  The  instances,  however,  in  which  he  has 
hitherto  expressed  any  doubt  of  the  fact  are  exceedingly  few  ;  and  if 
he  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  I  will  venture  to  express  my  opinion  that  if 
he  would  place  a  distinctive  mark  against  those  which  he  is  prepared 
to  admit  may  possibly  be  referrible  to  some  root  (though  as  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  undiscovered)  in  an  older  Aryan  tongue,  it  may  prove  useful  in 
preventing  the  possibility  of  similar  error  in  future.  Since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  letter  I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  examining  somewhat 
more  closely  his  list,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  extended,  and  find 
that,  out  of  a  total  of,  say  two  hundred  and  forty  words,  about 
seventy  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  possibly  deducible  from  a  com¬ 
mon  source  with  some  other  tongue  ;  while  the  proof  of  the  deriva¬ 
tion  from  the  Latin  of  some  thirty  others  would  seem  to  be  at  least 
doubtful ;  leaving  about  one  hundred  and  forty  fixed  indisputably 
as  having  been  borrowed  mostly  from  the  Latin ;  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  proper  names  from  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  probably  through 
the  medium  of  the  Latin.  These  there  are  now,  perhaps,  sufficient 
data  for  classifying  under  the  following  heads  1.  Proper  names 
as  Aron,  Emrys,  Awstin.  2.  Words  taken  from  Latin  and  Greek 
derivatives  as  caeth  from  ‘  captus’  (a  ‘capio’),  doeth  from  ‘  doctus’ 
(a  doceo  ),  esgyn  from  ‘  ascendo’.  3.  Phrases  which,  from  their 
being  already  m  common  use  in  the  Latin,  it  became  convenient  to 
embody  also  m  the  Cymric,  as  ar  ddisperod  (qu.  from  ‘  dispersio’ 
rather  than  disparatio  ?).  4.  Legal  terms,  as  cynghaws,  cynghaw- 

sedd,'  from  concausa  .  5.  W  ords  and  phrases  connected  with  eccle¬ 
siastical  practice  and  discipline,  together  with  others  necessary  for 
the  expression  of  ideas,  the  primary  conception  of  which  must  have 
been  derived  by  the  Britons  from  intercourse  with  the  foreigner,  as 
bendith  from  benedictio  ,  callawr  from  ‘  caldarium’,  diafol  from  ‘  dia- 

.  °*  °ther  hand,  it  appears  to  me  that  derivations  suggested 
in  the  following  ways  require  to  be  received  at  least  with  caution  : 

}•  Monosyllabic  words  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  Greek  or  Latin 
m  sense  and  form,  apart  from  their  termination,  as  arch  and  ‘  area’. 

2.  Words  nearly  resembling  both  a  Greek  and  Latin  word  both  in 
form  and  sense,  but  traceable  possibly  to  a  Welsh  root,  as  calaf, 
KaXayo*,  calamus  ;  W.  root,  cal ,  a  stalk.  3.  Words  significative  of 
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common  objects  of  sense,  or  of  the  necessities  of  life,  or  objects  in 
ordinary  use  among  even  a  rude  and  untutored  people,  as  oed ,  Lat. 
‘setas’;  boch ,  Lat.  ‘bucca’;  corn ,  Lat.  ‘cornu’;  carw,  Lat.  ‘cervus’; 
to  which  may  be  added  cwrw,  anciently  cwryf,  Lat.  ‘  cervisia’,  though 
not  in  the  Glossary.  4.  Words  which  could  have  been  borrowed 
only  from  those  medice  or  infimcB  Latinitatis,  may  rather  have  been 
adopted,  conversely,  by  the  conquerors  from  the  conquered  ;  e.  g., 
bassus  from  bas,  blocus  from  hlwch,  bottus  from  both,  battus  from  bad, 
originally  bat.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  rules  for  muta¬ 
tion  should  not  have  been  applied,  as  it  were,  both  ways,  mutatis 
mutandis,  in  some  instances,  though  not,  probably,  in  all.  The  ex¬ 
amples  of  certain  proper  names  may  be  found  instructive  on  this 
point.  Our  romancing  historian,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  gives  Buddig 
=  Victoria,  as  British  for  Boadicea,  where  we  find  the  modulation 
of  u  into  o,  which  is  parallel  with  that  of  bucca  and  boch.  And  by  a 
like  process  Edward  Lhwyd,  who  may  be  termed  the  father,  in  its 
rude  commencement,  of  the  modern  science  of  comparative  etymo¬ 
logy,  has  attempted  to  restore  the  British  form  of  the  names  of 
Gallic  chieftains  mentioned  in  Cassar’s  Commentaries.  But  I  am 
still  disposed  to  believe  that,  even  in  cases  whei’e  the  general  rules 
of  Aryan  philology  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  out,  derivation 
from  one  or  other  language  is  by  no  means  always,  or  necessarily 
implied.  In  the  breaking  up  of  a  primitive  language  into  separate 
and  distinct  but  still  cognate  branches,  words  will  fall  naturally 
each  into  its  own  place,  according  to  the  genius  of  each  tongue,  and 
thus  present  an  appearance  of  derivation  where,  in  fact,  none  exists, 
or  ever  perhaps  existed,  save  in  the  normal  but  long  forgotten  form 
of  speech,  whatever  that  was,  the  original  fount  of  them  all. 

Thus,  although  I  quite  concur  generally  in  Mr.  Rhys’  remarks 
respecting  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  words  have  been  adopted 
by  nations  from  other  languages  into  their  own,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  so  far  as  to  think  that  such  changes  should  be  taken  for 
granted  as  likely  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  any  considerable 
number  of  words  expressive  of  the  simplest  ideas,  and  needed  for 
the  interchange  of  those  ideas  in  the  everyday  intercourse  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  belong.  Ror  are  the  instances  adduced  by 
him  from  the  English  by  any  means  such  as  these.  As  to  the  few 
examples  which  I  caught  up  at  random  from  the  Glossary  in  my 
last  letter,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  not  fully  converted  by  the 
reasoning,  however  ingenious,  in  Mr.  Rhys’  reply  to  my  own,  in 
which  it  appears  I  have  not  been  entirely  successful  in  making  my¬ 
self  understood.  I  certainly  wrote  /3 pa-^i,  not  ppa^,  as  the  stem  of 
fipayguv ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Rhys  suggests,  the  original  Welsh  word 
was  brech,  it  needs  no  further  argument  to  show  that  the  root  may 
have  been  Celtic,  without  recourse  to  the  derivation  of  the  lexi¬ 
cons  from  the  Greek  comparative  fipaygwv.  The  series  given  by 
Mr.  Rhys  (Gloss.,  p.  269),  is — “  Der.  ‘  brachium’;  W.  ‘  *brachi’, 
‘*brechi’,  ‘  *  brech’,  ‘breich’,  ‘braich’.”  If  the  original  Welsh  root 
was  brecli,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  Mr.  Rhys  that  the  i 
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would  naturally  be  assumed  into  the  later  forms,  breich  and  braicJi. 
As  to  collis,  altus ,  and  gallt ,  if  I  am  precluded,  by  absence  of  author¬ 
ity,  from  assuming  the  existence  of  a  direct  series,  callt,  gallt,  allt, 
I  am  still  unconvinced  that  the  Latin  and  Welsh  forms  may  not 
have  been  derived  independently  from  some  primary  source  now 
lost ;  and  in  this  view  I  conceive  I  am  supported  by  the  existence  of 
the  good  Welsh  word  alp  (whence  Alp es,  the  Alps),  itself  derived  from 
the  intensive  particle  al.  As  to  avian  and  aur,  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
agree  w  ith  Mr.  Rhys  in  the  admissibility  of  his  argument  from  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Britons  of  those  metals,  of  which  they 
may  well  have  gained  a  knowledge  before  their  migration  from  the 
East,  albeit  unable  to  work  them.  Doubtless  Greek  and  Latin 
words  aie  not  necessarily  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  because  the 
root  is  contained  also  in  the  latter ;  but  the  greater  the  number  of 
woids  containing  the  same  root  in  languages  of  the  same  family, 
the  greater,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  probability  that  all  should  have 
derived  their  origin  from  a  common  and  still  earlier  source.  In  the 
Abridgment  of  White  and  Riddle’s  Latin- English  Eictionary  (1865), 
s.  v.,  we  are  told  that  argentum  is  akin  to  the  Sanscrit  rajatam,  from 
the  root  raj,  to  shine ;  and  aragetud  was  used  pro  argento  in  Oscan, 
according  to  Corssen.  Now  Pughe’s  Dictionary  gives  as  the  root  of 
anan  air,  ‘brightness’,  with  which  he  connects  also  airon,  ‘a  bright 
one  (a  name  for  rivers),  and  airos,  ‘  bright  or  flame-colour’.  Under 
the  forms  raj,  ari,  and  arg,  the  same  root  is  apparent  in  all  the  five 
languages..  Again,  aururn,  in  the  former  work,  is  said  to  be  akin  to 
the  Sanscrit  root  usli  (girere),  meaning  ‘the  burning  thing’,  i.  e.,  the 
a  w'm’.  shining  metal.  The  root  nr  is,  perhaps,  visible  in  urael, 
the  V\  elsh  for  asbestos  ;  and  seems  to  suggest  the  series  *us,  *ur, 
eur,  aur,  as  the  progressive  stages  of  formation. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  asking  Mr.  Rhys  to  believe  that,  while 
I  entirely  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  his  investi¬ 
gation,  I  feel  gratified  that  it  has  been  undertaken  by  a  Welshman 
and  a  scholar  so  well  qualified  by  learning  and  ability  for  the  task. 
±Jut  it,  is  no  less  an  authority  than  Max  Muller  who  says  that 
many  have  failed  by  imagining  that  what  has  been  found  to  be 
true  m  one  portion  of  the  vast  kingdom  of  speech,  must  be  equally 
rue  in  all.  Ibis  is  not  so,  and  cannot  be  so.  Language,  though 
i  s  grow  ,  i  is  governed  by  intelligible  principles  throughout,  was 
not  so  uniform  in  its  progress  as  to  repeat  exactly  the  same  pheno- 

S.earacter-Irry  °/  ^  As  the  legist  looks  for  different 

characteristics  when  he  has  to  deal  with  London  clay,  with  Oxford 

clay,  or  with  old  red  sandstone,  the  student  of  language,  too,  must 
be  prepared  for  different  formations.”*  All  that  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  is  that  the  general  rules  of  Aryan  philology,  though  ex¬ 
cellent  guides  m  themselves,  must  not  be  overstrained.  If  ft  any 
time  they  refuse  to  harmonise  with  the  facts  of  history  or  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  reason,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  rules. 

Yours  truly,  Howel  W.  Lloyd. 

1  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  6th  ed.,  ii,  p.  24. 
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SlrcijiEologtcal  iJlotes  anti  Clueric*. 

Note  30. — Llyfr  Du  Caerfyrddin. — Besides  the  text  of  the  Blade 
Boole  of  Carmarthen,  published  by  Mr.  Skene,  in  the  Four  Ancient 
Bootes  of  Wales,  the  MS.  contains  several  noteworthy  additions  in 
different  hands.  Mr.  Skene  has  referred  to  some  of  them  ;  but  there 
are  others,  which  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  they  may  con¬ 
tain  important  information.  In  hastily  examining  the  book  at 
Towyn  Eistedfod  I  noted  down  the  following  : 

Fo.  3,  'jnj  Fo.  4,  several  lines  in  the  form  of  a  note, 

in  a  very  small  hand.  Fo.  9,  “  kym  hen  ach  doyth  ach  nyd,”  etc. 
(See  Skene,  ii,  p.  315,  but  inaccurate).  Fo.  20,  two  lines  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  in  Gothic  letters,  but  rather  faint.  Fo.  22,  at 
the  top  of  the  page  one  line.  Fo.  24,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
“  Merddin  mab  Morfryn  a  ganodd  yr  ....  sydd  scrifenedic  yn  yr 
wytb,”  etc.  Fo.  28,  recto,  at  the  bottom,  seven  lines.  Fo.  29,  notes 
on  the  margin.  Fo.  30,  on  the  margin,  “A  dyhedd  yn  gwynedd,” 
etc.  Fo.  40.  There  seems  to  be  a  break  in  the  book  here,  as  well  as 
in  one  or  two  other  places.  Fo.  41,  at  the  bottom,  in  Gothic  hand, 
“  Creaudir,”  etc.  Fo.  42,  at  the  middle  of  the  page,  in  court  hand, 
“  Tapwm  (?)  pise.”  Fo.  45,  a  note  at  the  top.  Fo.  49,  on  the 
margin,  “  Nid”,  etc.  John  Peter. 

Note  31. — The  Drumloghan  Stones. — It  is  my  unpleasant  duty 
here  to  correct  or  rather  to  cancel  what  I  wrote  in  the  January 
number  of  the  journal,  respecting  one  of  the  Drumloghan  Stones 
read  by  Mr.  Brash  Deagost  Magi  Muco,  which  I  proposed  reading 
Digoz,  etc.  This  turns  out  to  be  moonshine,  for  the  Bishop  of  Lim¬ 
erick  kindly  informs  me  that  the  character  which  had  been  read  st 
is  simply  the  ordinai’y  one  for  s ;  with  this  Dr.  S.  Ferguson  agrees. 

John  Rhys. 


Note  32. — The  Dobunni  Inscription.— As  to  the  Tavistock  in¬ 
scription  of  which  we  have  Dr.  S.  Ferguson’s  account,  and  which 
he  reads  dobvnni  fabri  enabarri,  it  is  just  parallel  as  far  as  it  goes 
with  the  Llangian  one ;  this  reads  meli  medici  fili  martini  iacit. 
dobvnni  appears  in  later  Welsh  as  Bubunn  (Cambro-Brit.  Saints, 
pp.  82,  100),  Bubun  (p.  102),  Dobun  (p.  144).  The  latter  part  of 
enabarri  occurs  in  barrivendi  and  vendvbaei  on  the  Llandawk 
Stone.  The  last  mentioned  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  Irish  name 
Finnbharr,  said  to  have  been  borne  by  the  founder  of  the  see  of 
Cork.  Similarly  ENA  is  probably  related  to  a  name  Enna,  which 
occurs  in  the  Clironicon  Scotorum.  As  to  the  name  meli  it  seems  to 
form  a  part  of  Mellteyrn,  the  name  of  a  church  in  Lleyn  ;  now  it  is 
pronounced  Mylltyrn,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by  the  natives. 

John  Rhys. 
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Note  33.— Tangusius.—  In  the  last  instalment  of  the  Celtic  Be- 
mains  under  the  heading  Beuno  we  have  the  sentence  “  He  [Beuno] 
was  brought  up  by  Tangusius ,  a  holy  man,  at  Gwent,  and  was  or¬ 
dained  priest.”  Now  the  name  Tangusius  looks  old,  and  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  for  me,  as  being  of  the  same  class  as  Trenegussus  and 
Gurgust ,  Cingust,  etc. 5  for  all  these  seem  to  imply  forms  in  usius  with 
the  i  either  assimilated  to  the  s  or  modified  into  a  dental.  The 
question  is  where  does  this  name  Tangusius  come  from  ?  who  is  the 
earliest  authority  for  it  ?  I  hope  some  one  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  will  be  able  to  enlighten  me  on  this  point.  John  Rhys. 

Note  34.— Bardic  Symbol.— In  reading  through  The  Battle  of 
Magh  Rath ,  published  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  (Dublin, 
1842)  and  translated  by  O’Donovan,  I  came  across  the  following 
piece  of  learning,  which  I  give  in  the  translator’s  words  :  “  A  letter 
for  every  succession,  which  we  said  above,  means  the  first  letter,  by 
which  succession  is  completed  for  raising  every  project,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  alphabet;  its  name  is  the  excellent,  triangular  A, 
by  which  is  understood  [i.  e.,  symbolised]  the  Trinity  of  Three  Per¬ 
sons  ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  it  should  be  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  every  alphabet,  because  the  name  of  the  first  creature  of  all  the 
creatures  which  God  created  was  written  by  this  letter,  viz.,  Angel ; 
and  the  name  of  the  first  man  that  was  created  was  represented  by 
this  letter  A,  viz.,  Adam  ;  and  it  was  the  first  of  Adam’s  speech,  as 
the  author  sets  forth  :  Adraim,  adraim  thu-sa  a  De,”  etc.  (Adoro, 
adoro  te  Deum,  etc.)  Now  this  seems  clearly  to  point  to  the  same 
origin  whence  Welsh  bardism  derived  our  Eisteddfodic  /a  \,  which 
we  are  told  stood  for  the  name  of  God  in  the  alphabet  of  ten  letters. 
I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Stephen’s  paper  in  the  Archceo- 
logia  Cambrensis  for  1872,  p.  188,  he  gives  a  triangular  A,  which 
answers  very  well  to  the  Irish  triangular  A,  say  of  the  Book  of 
Kells— in  both  cases  only  the  internal  angles  are  to  be  counted,  it 
would  seem.  Possibly,  however,  our  /  |\  should  be  rather  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  tf,  or  from  an  open  A,  which  occurs  frequently 
at  Carleon  on  pottery  of  the  Roman  period  ;  this  resembles  a  Y  up¬ 
side  down  with  a  third  line  in  the  middle  which  produced  would 
bisect  the  angle,  but  as  far  as  I  remember  it  never  is  produced. 
But  it  seems  that  it  is  unknown  in  later  inscriptions.  Should  this 
scrap  put  some  of  our  archaeologists  on  the  way  to  give  us  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  symbol,  I  should  feel  delighted.  John  Rhys. 

Note  35.— Mucoi.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  word  mucoi 
occuis  on  e  lidell  stone;  it  occurs  frequently  in  Irish  ogham  and 
a  good  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it  of  late,  but 
none  of  them  seems  probable,  excepting  one  which  has  been  quite 
overlooked,  this  comes  from  Stokes  and  is  to  be  found  in  Kuhn’s 
.  Q%  b  '  4^’  ^'-b  where  he  quotes,  without  allusion,  it  is  true,  to 
inscriptions,  instances  of  maccu  and  mocu  meaning  grandson,  des- 
cendant  from  the  Liber  Hymnorum ,  Vita  Columbce,  Annals  of  Ulster , 
an  vrecian.  Fiom  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  mucoi  is 
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the  same  word.  Further  it  would  seem  to  contain  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  an  element  from  the  same  origin  as  the  modern  Irish  word  o  or 
ita,  ‘grandson,  descendant,’  and  to  be  in  modern  Welsh  no  other 
than  macwy,  ‘puer,  armiger,  masculus’  (Davies).  John  Rhys. 


Note  36. — Tren. — Tren  occurs  as  a  personal  name  in  some  of  our 
inscriptions  ;  I  believe  it  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  rivers  in  Wales, 
and  it  would  possibly  throw  light  on  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  if  some  one  of  your  contributors  could  tell  us  where  rivers 
bearing  this  name  are,  and  of  what  description  they  may  be,  rapid 
or  sluggish  ?  John  Rhys. 

Note  37. — Arthurian  Localities  (Note  27,  vol.  v,  p.  88). — In  my 
list  of  Arthurian  Localities  which  appeared  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  Gwely  Arthur  (p.  90,  line  1)  has  been 
misprinted  “  Gwel  Arthur.”  The  following  names  have  occurred  to 
me  since  that  note  was  printed  : — 

Cader  Arthur ,  near  Cors  y  Gedol,  Merionethshire  (figured  in  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  1869,  p.  134). 

Coetan  Arthur,  close  to  the  village  of  Dyflfryn,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  preceding  cromlech  (Cader  Arthur). 

Coetan  Arthur ,  or  Maen  Chwyf,  at  Llwydiarth,  Anglesey  (Mur¬ 
ray’s  Handbook  for  North  Wales,  p.  71). 

King  Arthur's  Table  (Bwrdd  Arthur)  at  Moccas,  Herefordshire 
(Murray’s  Handbook  for  /South  Wales,  p.  120). 

Llys  Arthur,  in  the  parish  of  Llanuwchllyn,  Merionethshire.  (Bye- 
Gones,  i,  154).  Peredur. 

Ansiver  to  Query  20  (vol.  iv,  p.  292). — Your  correspondent  Dyve- 
don  asks  what  places  are  meant  by  Scotoburgi  apud  Pembrochienses 
and  Gotobergi,  names  which  occur  in  some  of  the  letters  of  Edward 
Llwyd.  I  can  satisfy  him  as  to  the  former  of  these  names,  leaving 
it  to  other  correspondents  to  tell  us  where  the  learned  antiquary 
was  when  he  dated  his  letter  “  Gotobergi.”  The  place  intended 
is  Scotchburgh,  near  Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire.  In  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis  of  1851,  p.  52,  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Lhwvd  to  the 
Rev.  John  Lloyd,  dated  at  this  very  place  (“  Scochburgh,  near 
Tenby,  in  Pembroksh.”),  and  a  woodcut  representation  of  “  Scotch¬ 
burgh,  or  Scotboro’  House,”  as  it  stood  in  1850,  is  prefixed  to  the 
correspondence.  Tydecho. 


JHtscellaneous  Notices. 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Association.  —  The  Annual  Meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  month  of  August  next,  at  Wrexham,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  exact  time  has 
not  yet  been  determined  ;  but  it  will  be  probably  about  the  first 
week  in  August.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  formation 
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of  an  influential  Local  Committee  ;  and  a  temporary  Museum  will 
also  be  established,  if  suitable  accommodation  can  be  had.  The 
programme,  containing  full  details,  will  be  published  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 


Harlech  Castle. — Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  E.S.A., 
of  Peniarth,  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Harlech,  in  the  room  of  the 
Hon.  T.  Pryce  Lloyd,  deceased.  By  the  charter  of  Edward  I  the 
Constable  of  the  Castle  is,  ex  officio,  Mayor  of  Harlech. 


Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments.— Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill 
for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments,  which  stood  for  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  April,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-three  in  a  house  of  two  hundred.  Many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  appear  to  us  vague  and  unsatisfactory ; 
but  some  of  the  arguments  directed  against  it  were  simply  puerile. 
Like  the  Bill  of  last  year,  with  which  it  is  very  nearly  identical,  it 
almost  entirely  ignored  the  claims  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Principality.  We  confess  our  entire  ignorance  why  King  Arthur’s 
Coit  in  Gower,  for  instance,  should  be  taken  at  once  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law,  while  dozens  of  other  cromlechs  equally  deserv¬ 
ing  of  preservation,  and  perhaps  running  a  greater  risk  of  demoli¬ 
tion,  should  be  left  without  its  pale.  Whatever  might  be  its  merits, 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  can  hardly  be  considered  a  loss  to  Wales. 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  two  counties  rich  in  primaeval  remains, 
fared,  if  anything,  worse  even  than  the  Principality ;  and  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  for  their  exclusion,  except  that  they  happen  to 
be  the  most  Celtic  portion  of  England.  “  Saxon”  monuments  appear 
to  be  the  only  remains  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  considers  worth 
legislating  for  their  preservation. 

Llanwddyn. — A  few  months  ago,  as  some  of  the  workmen  of  Sir 
Edmund  Buckley  were  pulling  down  an  old  wall  at  Eunant,  Llan¬ 
wddyn,  Montgomeryshire,  they  came  upon  about  a  dozen  pieces  of 
sdver  coins,  mostly  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  They  w’ere 
found  lodged  in  a  cavity  between  the  stones,  where  in  all  probability 
they  had  been  concealed  during  the  civil  wars  ;  in  connection  with 
which  many  skirmishes  are  known  to  have  been  fought  in  this 
locality,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  contemporary  document  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  p.  33  ;  and  place- 
names  in  the  district,  such  as  Y  Gadfa  (battle-field),  Erw'r  Beddau 
(graves-acre),  and  Garris  (garrison),  corroborate  the  fact.  The  coins 
are  now  preserved  at  Plas,  Dinas  Mawddwy,  Eunant  being  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  owner  of  that  mansion. 


Powysland  Museum. — We  learn  with  great  satisfaction,  by  the 
last  instalment  ol  th e  Montgomeryshire  Collections,  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Powysland  Museum  are  in  a  position  to  report  that  a  contract 
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lias  been  entered  iuto  for  the  erection  of  the  building1 ;  and  that  the 
contractor  has  commenced  the  work,  and  undertaken  to  deliver  it 
complete  on  the  15th  of  June  next.  The  building  fund  is  still  defi¬ 
cient  by  about  £60,  and  some  expense  must  be  incurred  in  provid¬ 
ing  internal  fittings ;  the  Committee,  therefore,  solicit  further 
donations  for  these  purposes.  They  also  desire  contributions  of 
archaeological  relics  as  well  as  objects  of  natural  history,  books, 
manuscripts,  works  of  art,  etc.,  connected  with  the  district,  for  depo¬ 
sition  and  preservation  in  the  Museum  ;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  patriotic  inhabitants  of  Powysland  will  respond  to  the 
appeal.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Jones,  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary,  to  whom  the  project  owes  its  origin,  and  through  whose  inde¬ 
fatigable  exertions  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  advanced  state. 


Medieval  Latin-English  Dictionary. — The  Rev.  Edward  Arthur 
Dayman,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Shillingstone,  Dorset,  Prebendary  of  Sarum, 
and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  has  nearly 
ready  for  the  press  A  Medieval  La, Un-English  Dictionary , — a  work 
which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  antiquarian 
student.  This  Dictionary,  which  is  founded  on  the  Glossarium  of 
Du  Cange,  differs,  we  are  told,  from  that  great  work  chiefly  in  the 
following  points : — 1.  It  is  no  mere  translation  or  abridgment  of 
Du  Cange,  but  it  embodies  everything  of  importance  in  that  work ; 
and  many  new  words  are  also  added  from  glossaries,  mediaeval 
authors,  charters,  and  other  sources  ;  especially  from  the  glossaries 
appended  to  the  works  published  by  the  Record  Commission,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  from  other  works, 
such  as  the  Promptorium.  Parvulorum,  edited  for  the  Camden  Society 
by  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way ;  Notes  and  Queries ;  and  the  works  on 
ancient  music  by  Mr.  W.  Chappell.  2.  Other  meanings  besides 
those  found  in  Du  Cange  are  given  to  particular  words.  3.  In  some 
of  the  longer  articles  an  analysis  or  classification  of  meanings  has 
been  attempted.  4.  Large  additions  have  been  made  in  those  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  Du  Cange  is  often  rather  meagre,  as  in  English  law, 
in  medical  terms,  in  botany  and  other  branches  of  natural  history, 
in  the  Latin  of  the  schoolmen  and  of  patristic  writers  of  the  Western 
Church.  To  render  the  work  more  complete  and  more  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  public,  the  author  invites  the  suggestions  and 
corrections  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  Dictionary 
will  be  comprised  in  three  volumes,  small  quarto,  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Murray  of  Albemarle  Street. 


Collectanea. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Arcliceological  Journal ,  Mr.  J.  Jope 
R  ogers  records  the  discovery  of  some  Romano-British  or  late  Celtic 
remains  made  at  Trelan  Bahovv,  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  about  forty 
years  ago,  but  not  published  until  now.  These  remains  were  found 
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in  some  graves  in  a  field  called  the  “  Bahow,”  situate  near  the 
southern  margin  of  Goonhilly  Down.  Each  grave  was  formed  of 
six  stones  set  on  edge, — two  at  each  side,  and  one  at  each  end, 
besides  the  covering  stone.  They  were  placed  nearly  east  and  west! 
A  bronze  mirror  excellently  preserved,  several  beads  of  vitreous 
substance,  some  gilded  rings,  parts  of  fibulae,  and  other  bronze  orna¬ 
ments,  all  apparently  objects  of  personal  decoration,  were  found  in 
one  of  these  graves.  The  others  appear  to  have  been  empty.  The 
bronze  mirror,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  in  the  Journal ,  is  an 
object  of  great  rarity,  only  five  others  of  like  kind  having  been  dis¬ 
covered,  four  in  England  and  one  in  Scotland.  They  are  considered 
by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  Mr.  Franks,  and  other  authorities,  to  be  of  late 
Celtic  workmanship.  This  mirror  and  the  other  relics  found  at 
Trelan  have  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 


The  Bone-Caves  of  the  Wye.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Worcestershire  Natural  History  Society,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society,  gave  an  account  of  some  bone-caves  disco¬ 
vered  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  near  Symond’s  Tat,  in  Here¬ 
fordshire.  He,  in  company  with  Dr.  Carpenter  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Symonds,  F.G.S.,  had  visited  the  locality,  and  made  some  remark¬ 
able  discoveries.  The  precise  number  of  the  caves  had  not  been 
ascertained,  but  there  were  supposed  to  be  from  twelve  to  twenty, 
of  which  only  three  had  at  present  been  investigated.  His  party 
confined  their  examination  to  one  of  these  three.  In  clearing 
out  the  rubbish  on  the  upper  surface  they  found  two  human  skele” 
tons  and  coins  and  ornaments  of  the  Roman-British  period.  When 
they  had  cleared  out  the  mould  at  the  top,  which  was  of  a  modern 
period,  they  came  to  a  floor  of  solid  stalagmite,  so  thick  and  hard 
that  it  had  to  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  Below  the  stalagmite 
was  another  layer,  and  in  it  the  bones  of  the  common  black  bear 
and  nothing  else.  At  the  bottom  of  this  layer  was  a  second  bed  of 
stalagnnte,  two  feet  thick,  which  they  also  blew  up  with  powder- 
and  beneath  this  they  found  an  immense  mass  of  fossilised  bones  of 
extinct  animals,  the  remains  of  a  mammoth  in  a  marvellous  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  bones  of  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave  lion, 
the  cave  bear,  and  the  hyena,  the  last-named  very  numerous.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  previous  to  the  stalagmite  period  this  was  the 
cave  of  the  extinct  species  of  hyena  called  the  “  cave  hyena”  by  geo¬ 
logists,  and  that  these  hyenas  inhabited  the  cave  for  centuries  and 
dragged  hither  the. remains  of  the  creatures  on  which  they  preyed. 
An  immense  quantity  of  these  bones  of  extinct  animals  had  been  got 
out  of  the i  cave,  and  the  tenant  of  the  property,  a  Scotch  farmer, 
said  he  had  for  some  time  been  manuring  his  fields  with  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals  which  ages  ago  ranged  over  his  holding.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  his  subject,  Mr.  Hastings  diverged  to  that  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  man,  which  he  was  of  opinion  dated  further  back  than  was 
generally  admitted;  and,  in  incidentally  referring  to  the  evidences 
found  m  this  country,  and  in  more  northern  latitudes,  of  it  hav- 
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ing  at  some  time  grown  tropical  plants,  he  started  a  theory  that  the 
axis  of  the  earth  had  been  slowly  altered,  and  hence  the  change  of 
temperature,  etc.  With  regard  to  the  bone  caves  of  the  Wye  he 
proposed  that  the  Society  should  obtain  possession  of  one  of  them 
and  open  it  on  its  own  account,  a  suggestion  which  was  cordially  ac¬ 
cepted.  A  short  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  none  of 
Mr.  Hastings’  conclusions  were  challenged. 


An  important  discovery  of  archaeological  interest  has  been  re¬ 
cently  made  in  Norway.  A  tumulus,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Frederikstadt,  has  been  explored,  and,  embedded  in  a  sort  of  stra¬ 
tum  of  clay  at  its  base,  has  been  found  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  made 
completely  of  oak,  and  evidently  of  great  age.  Both  ends  taper,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  bows  from  the  stern  ;  the  vessel,  more¬ 
over,  is  rather  “  squat”  and  low  in  the  water.  The  length  of  the 
keel  is  about  44  feet  and  the  breadth  of  beam  about  13  feet.  Various 
circumstances  combine  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  war  vessel 
for  coast  use.  It  was  propelled  by  oars  and  sails,  and  there  are 
traces  of  elaborate  carving  about  the  sides.  In  accordance  with  an 
ancient  practice  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  allusion  to  which  is  made 
in  some  of  the  Sagas,  the  vessel  was  brought  hither  to  cover  the  re¬ 
mains  of  its  captain,  fragments  of  whose  dress,  horse  accoutrements 
and  harness  have  been  discovered.  This  vessel  is  said  to  date  from 
the  time  of  the  old  Vikings,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
Christiania,  with  a  due  regard  for  its  historical  and  archaeological 
value  have  caused  the  entire  lot  to  be  conveyed  to  Christiania,  with 
a  view  to  its  being  set  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  university. 

Archaeological  science  on  the  continent  has  sustained  a  serious 
loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  M.  Charles-Ernest  Beule,  sometime 
Professor  of  Archaeology  at  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and  perpet¬ 
ual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  M.  Beule  was 
born  at  Saumur  in  1826,  and  was  therefore  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  published  several  works  relating 
to  Greek  archaeology,  and  contributed  much  to  the  Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts  and  other  publications.  He  also  made  successful  explorations 
on  the  site  of  Carthage. 

The  Congress  of  Slavic  Archaeology  will  be  held  at  Kiew  from 
August  14  to  September  3. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  International  Congress  of  Archaeology 
and  Prehistoric  Anthropology  will  be  held  at  Stockholm  from  Au¬ 
gust  7  to  16th.  A  grant  of  20,000  francs,  to  cover  the  expense  of 
the  Congress,  has  been  asked  of  the  Diet,  and  entertainments  will 
be  given  by  the  town  and  the  king. 

In  recently  digging  for  gravel  at  a  depth  of  18  inches  on  the  irri¬ 
gation  farm  at  Beddington  have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  a 
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Roman  warrior,  who  had  evidently  been  buried  in  his  armour,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  arms.  Some  time  previously  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa  were  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  a  quantity 
of  coins  Roman  and  British  between  Croydon  and  Norwood.  In 
the  above  locality  have  been  found  distinct  traces  of  hut  circles  in 
the  fields  south-east  of  Woodcote,  and  near  Wellington  Manor 
House,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Roman  town  of  Noviomagus  oc¬ 
cupied  the  southern  portion  of  the  parish.  The  Roman  villa  was 
found  between  Beddington  Lane  and  Hackbridge  Station,  or  very 
nearly  in  the  direct  line  from  Woodcote  to  Streatham.  The  evidence 
from  the  coins  would  give  a  Roman  occupation  of  the  locality  from 
a.d.  258  to  A.D.  375.  According  to  ancient  evidence  a  number  of 
Roman  roads  converged  in  this  neighbourhood,  proving  it  to  be  an 
important  position  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.  The  investigation  of  this  find  has  been  referred  to  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March  12th,  the 
Rev.  W.  Egerton,  rector  of  Whitchurch,  Salop,  described  the 
alleged  discovery  in  that  church  of  the  body  of  the  great  Talbot, 
first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  killed  at  Chastillon,  in  the  year 
1453,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  skull  bore  traces  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  cleft  with  a  blow  of  a  battle-  axe,  and  each  bone  was  wrap¬ 
ped  up  carefully  in  cerecloth,  which  would  seem  to  corroborate  Le- 
land  s  statement  that  the  body  was  originally  buried  in  France,  and 
was  afterwards  brought  over  by  his  grandson,  Sir  G.  Talbot,  and 
interred  in  the  old  church  (which  fell  down  in  1 71  3)  at  Whitchurch, 
Salop,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  in  the  earl’s  will 
made  at  Portsmouth  in  1453. 
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STONE  IMPLEMENTS,  ANGLESEY. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  November  (1873)  I  called  at 
Quirt,  or  as  it  ought  more  correctly  to  be  written 
Cwyrt,  the  residence  of  Hugh  Owen,  Esq.,  in  the  parish 
of  Llangeinwen,  Anglesey.  The  spot  was  visited  by 
some  members  of  our  Association  during  or  soon  after 
the  Carnarvon  meeting  (Sept.  1848),  and  is  referred  to 
by  Rowlands  in  his  Antiquitates  Parochiales  (see  Ar- 
chceologia  Cambrensis,  vol.  i,  p.  315,  July,  1846,  supple¬ 
ment).  A  short  notice  of  the  small  chapel  there, 
having  a  figure  painted  on  the  plaster  of  the  northern 
wall,  is  given  in  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  vol.  ii,  p.  41, 
January,  1847.  While  standing  at  the  door  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  turn  towards  a  pretty  piece  of  rockwork  in 
the  flower  garden  before  the  house,  when  among  the 
stones  forming  it  I  spied  the  implement,  No.  1,  of  the 
series  now  under  consideration.  The  pattern  is  the 
same  on  both  sides  and  consists  of  four  pellets  in  low 
relief,  from  between  which  on  either  side  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  groove  spring  two  incised  lines  diverging  as  they 
are  continued  outwardly  to  the  moulding  that  lies  along 
the  edge  at  either  end  of  the  stone.  The  length  is 
five  and  one-eighth  inches,  greatest  breadth  three  and 
a-half  inches,  thickness  two  inches,  width  of  central 
groove  half  an  inch,  depth  of  groove  one-eighth  of  an 
inch.  It  is  composed,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
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without  chipping  it,  of  whinstone,  and  weighs  two 
pounds.  Mr.  Owen’s  son,  Mr.  Richard  Owen,  saw  it 
knocking  about  at  the  smithy  in  the  village  of  Dwyran, 
and  being  struck  with  its  appearance  asked  for  it,  car¬ 
rying  it  home  with  him.  Unfortunately  no  inquiry 
was  made  at  the  time  as  to  its  history,  and  the  black¬ 
smith  having  since  then  died,  there  are  now  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  place  where  it  was  found ; 
still  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  it  came 
from  the  closely  adjoining  land  of  Treana  or  Maen  Hir 
where  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman-British  settlement 
have  been  traced  (see  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  vol.  ix, 
p.  278,  3rd  series),  having  probably  been  picked  up  in 
clearing  away  the  foundations  of  “  Cytiau,”  or  other 
buildings.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  give  a  draw¬ 
ing  (No.  2)  of  another  implement,  of  the  same  type,  but 
more  rounded  in  shape,  three  and  three-quarter  inches 
in  length  and  having  a  circumference,  a  little  outside 
the  groove,  of  eight  and  a-half  inches  ;  it  is  of  coarse 
grit,  weighs  one  and  a-half  pounds,  and  was  found  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Llanidan  at  Tan  Ben  y  Cevn, 
where  coins,  pottery,  and  many  stone  articles  have  been 
discovered  (see  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  new  series, 
vol.  iii,  p.  209).  There  is  no  instance  of  so  highly  or¬ 
namented  a  stone  of  this  type  to  be  met  with  either  in 
the  Blackmore  Museum  or  in  that  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  One  somewhat  like  No.  2,  but  more  globu¬ 
lar,  and  having  the  groove  round  the  long  axis,  is 
figured  in  the  “  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of  Stone, 
Earthen,  and  Vegetable  Materials”  in  the  museum  of  the 
latter  (p.  95,  fig.  77,  No.  32),  where  it  is  classed  with 
“  weights  for  nets  or  fishing  lines,”  but  there  is  added 
the  remark  “while  these  three”  (the  two  others  are  per¬ 
forated)  “stones  would  form  useful  sink  stones, we  have 
no  direct  authority  bearing  upon  the  subject ;  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  stone  represented  by  fig. 
77  was  one  of  the  “  flail  stones”  attached  by  a  thong  to 
a  stick,  used  in  early  Irish  warfare,  and  to  which  some 
allusion  is  made  in  the  account  of  the  feats  of  the  Ul- 
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ster  Champion  Cucullin.”  The  nearest  approach  to  or- 
namentation  on  any  that  I  have  seen  is  to  be  met  with 
in  Memoirs  on  Remains  of  Ancient  Dwellings  in  Holy- 
head  Island,  by  the  Hon.  William  Owen  Stanley,  M.P 
F  S.A.,  third  memoir,  Plate  xi,  fig.  5,  described  as  a 
hammer  stone  or  weight;”  at  p.  18  we  find  the  addi¬ 
tional  information  that  it  is  “  of  pale  grey-coloured 
sandstone,  of  peculiar  form  and  elaborately  worked. 

o  similar  example  has  been  noticed  ;  length  three  and 
a-half  inches,  diameter  two  and  two-seventh  inches.  It 
is  supposed  that  it  may  have  served  as  a  weight  for 
fishing  nets,  the  sink-stone  of  the  northern  antiquaries 
or  possibly  for  the  loom.”  Fig.  4  on  the  same  plate  is 
a  plain  example,  and  there  are  many  others,  see  fig.  1, 
plate  v  ;  fig.  4,  plate  viii ;  also  second  memoir,  fig.  10* 
plate  n  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  so  much  carving 
should  have  been  lavished  upon  a  piece  of  stone  in¬ 
tended  simply  for  a  hammer  or  sink-weight ;  some  of 
those  formed  of  greenstone  may  have  been  used  as  ham¬ 
mers,  but  one  would  think  that  the  grit  and  sandstone 
specimens  which  are  numerous,  would  be  useless  for 
pounding  anything  except  soft  substances,  such  as  grain 
oi  othei  vegetable  matter ;  and  indeed  the  rounded 
ends  of  many  of  these  would  easily  fit  into  some  of  the 
circular  stone  mortars  of  all  sizes  so  often  met  with  in 
the  same  localities,  the  central  groove  being  used  for 
attaching  them  to  handles  made  of  hazle  bands  twisted 
round,  which  would  to  a  certain  extent  save  the  labour 
of  stooping  in  corn-crushing  operations,  where  the  mor¬ 
tar  was  imbedded  in  the  floor  of  the  hut ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  might  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  those  ex¬ 
amples,  one  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Stanley  (fig.  11, 
plate  ii,  second  memoir),  where  the  groove  is  not  in  the 
centre.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  ends  are  gene¬ 
rally  made,  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  size,  induces 
me  sometimes  to  think  that  some  of  these  grooved 
stones  may  have  been  used  as  plumb-lines  in  building, 
and  that  when  as  in  this  case  (No.  1),  we  meet  with  a 
highly  ornamented  example,  we  may  suppose  that  it 
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belonged  to  an  extra  dandified  mason,  or  that  such  an 
article  was  only  intended  to  be  made  use  of  on  state  occa¬ 
sions  as  an  adjunct  in  the  performance  of  some  ceremo¬ 
nial  observance.  Then  there  is  the  probability  that 
they  may  have  been  suspended  as  weights  to  a  steel¬ 
yard  or  some  balance  of  the  kind  ;  and  this  theory  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  other  stones,  which  have 
evidently  been  weights  for  the  ordinary  scales,  are  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  on  the  same  spot.  I  give  two  draw¬ 
ings  of  such  found  with  or  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  others.  No.  3,  a  sandstone  disc  having  a 
diameter  of  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  a  thickness  of 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  weighing  half  a  pound, 
was  found  close  to  the  plain  grooved  stone,  No.  2,  at 
Tan  Ben  y  Cevn.  No.  4,  of  a  different  form,  also  found 
at  Tan  Ben  y  Cevn,  is  of  close  grained  grit,  has  a  diam¬ 
eter  at  the  centre  of  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  two 
inches  at  top  and  bottom,  with  a  thickness  of  one  and 
three  quarter  inches,  and  a  weight  of  three  quarters  of 
a  pound.  A  similar  one  of  syenite,  larger  and  not 
quite  so  carefully  rounded,  was  found  at  Maen  Hir;  its 
greatest  circumference  is  nine  inches,  thickness  two  and 
three  quarter  inches,  and  it  weighs  one  and  a-half 
pounds.  I  may  here  note  that  No.  4  is  identical  in 
shape  and  size  with  a  Homan  bronze  weight,  found  at 
Segontium,  and  weighing  exactly  two  pounds.  In  Mr. 
Stanley’s  memoirs,  before  referred  to,  there  are  three 
such  weights  figured  (second  memoir,  Nos.  14  and  15, 
plate  iii,  diameter  three  inches,  and  third  memoir,  No.  6, 
plate  xi,  diameter  two  and  two-seventh  inches).  There 
is  a  series  of  weights  of  the  same  type  and  of  various 
sizes  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  but  as  they  are 
under  a  glass  cover  I  cannot  be  sure  whether  they  are 
of  bronze  or  of  dark  coloured  stone.  That  all  the  fore¬ 
going  articles  were  in  use  for  some  domestic  purpose 
seems  highly  probable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  almost 
always  associated,  in  Anglesey  at  all  events,  with  the 
quern  and  other  household  utensils  found  in  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Boman-British  villages.  Besides  its  excellent 
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workmanship  there  is  one  other  peculiarity  about  No.  1, 
namely  its  flatness,  in  which  particular  it  differs  from 
any  Anglesey  or  other  specimen  that  has  come  under 
my  observation.  It  weighs  the  same  as  the  bronze 
weight  from  Segontium. 

W.  Wynn- Williams. 

Bodewryd  :  April  13th,  L874. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  MAELOR  GYMRAEG 
OR  BROMFIELD,  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  IAL 
OR  YALE,  AND  CHIRKLAND, 

IN  THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  POWYS  FADOG. 

( Continued  from  p.  146). 


TREFWY,  WYTON  OR  EYTON  ISAF,  ERLISHAM  OR  ERLYS, 
AND  BORASHAM  OR  BWRAS. 

Rhys  Sais,  Lord  of  Chirk,  Whittington,  Oswestry, 
and  Maelor  Saesneg,  married  in  a.d.  1037,  and  died  in 
1073,  and  not  in  a.d.  1173,  wrongly  stated  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Nanheudwy  ;  leaving  issue  three  sons,  Tudor, 
Elidur,  and  Iddon,  Lord  of  L^i'dleston.  These  three 
sons  of  Rhys  Sais  killed  Gwrgeneu,  King  of  Powys,1  in 
a.d.  1079.  Gwrgeneu  was  the  son  of  Seisyllt  ab  Ithel 
ab  Gwrystan  ab  Gwaethfoed,  Lord  of  Powys.  Elidur, 
the  second  son  of  Rhys  Sais,  had  Trefwy  Wyton  or 
Eyton  Isaf,  Erddlys  or  Erlisham,  Bwras  or  Borasham, 

1  Cae  Cyriog  MS.  He  is  also  styled  King  of  Powys  in  the  Harl. 
MS.  2299. 
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Syttyn,  and  Bhwyton  or  Tref  y  Bug,  which  is  so  called 
because  the  soil  produces  grug  or  heather.  He  bore 
ermine,  a  lion  rampant  azure,  armed  and  langued  gules, 
and  married  Annesta,  daughter  of  Lies  or  Llewelyn  ab 
Idnerth  Benfras,  Lord  of  Maesbrwg,  in  the  Lordship  of 
Oswestry,  by  whom  he  had  issue  six  sons  :  1 ,  Madog 
Warwyn  ;  2,  Meilir  Eyton,  who  was  Lord  of  Eyton 
Isaf  or  Trefwy,  Erddlys  or  Erlisham,  and  Bwras  or 
Borasham,  from  him  Pentref  Meilir  takes  its  name.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Eytons  of  Eyton  Isaf,  Wats- 
tay,  Bodylltyn,  Belan,  Pentref  Madog  in  Dudleston, 
John  ab  David  of  Acton  ab  John  ab  Jenkyn  ab  Howel 
ab  Jenkyn  of  Acton,  the  second  son  of  Ieuan  ab  Madog 
ab  Llewelyn,  Lord  of  Eyton.  This  John,  son  of  David 
of  Acton,  was  of  Marchwiail  in  a.d.  1600.  David  Lloyd 
of  Borasham  and  Hafod  v  Bwch,  the  second  son  of 
Madog  ab  Llewelyn,  Lord  of  Eyton,  and  the  Bogerses 
of  Bhuddallt,  who  are  descended  from  Iorwerth  Goch, 
the  fourth  son  of  Madog  ab  Llewelyn,  Lord  of  Eyton, 
Erlisham,  and  Borasham,  who  died  in  a.d.  1331,  and 
lies  buried  in  Gresford  Church. 

2.  Madog  Syttyn,  who  was  Lord  of  Syttyn  and 
Gwersyllt.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Suttons  of 
Sutton  and  Lewyses  of  Gwersyllt.  The  estate  of 
Gwersyllt  Isaf  remained  in  the  Sutton  family  till  it 
was  sold  by  Captain  Ellis  Sutton,  an  old  cavalier,  who 
was  ruined  in  the  royal  cause,  to  Colonel  (afterwards 
Sir  Geoffrey)  Shakerley  of  Shakerley,  county  Lancaster.1 
The  estate  now  belongs  to  Wynnstay. 

3.  Morgan. 

4.  Matthew  Bhwytyn,  Lord  of  Bhwytyn  or  Tref  y 
Bug,  Seswick,  and  Bedwal.  He  was  ancestor  of  the 
Deccafs  of  Bhwytyn,  Tyfod,  Parciau,  Bhydy  Bennau, 
and  Erbistog. 

1  In  1662  the  churchwarden  for  Gwersyllt,  Boras,  Erddig,  and 
Erlys,  was  Ellis  Sutton  of  Gwersyllt,  who  is  next  year  assessed  as 
Captain  Ellis  Sutton.  The  parish  books,  after  1667,  have  a  great 
gap;  and  in  1709,  when  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  are 
resumed,  the  name  of  George  Shakerley  takes  the  place  of  Ellis  Sut¬ 
ton.  (W.  Trevor  Parkins.) 
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5.  Sanddef.  He  had  lands  in  Eurllys,  Erlys,  or  Er- 
lisham,  and  March wiail.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds 
of  Crewe,  the  Erlyses  of  Erlys,  otherwise  called  the 
Erlishams  of  Erlisham  ;  John  Wynne  Kenrick  of  March- 
wail,  the  Lewyses  of  Y  Galchog  and  Sychdyn  in  Llan- 
eurgain,  and  the  Humphries  of  Cilystryn. 


MORTYN  AND  BURTON. 

Sanddef  Hardd  or  the  Handsome,  Lord  of  Mortyn, 
and  Burton  in  the  parish  of  Gresford,  bore  vert  seme 
of  broomslips  a  lion  rampant  or ,  armed  and  langued 
gules.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Caradog  or  Cadrod 
Hardd,  Lord  of  Tref  Fodavon  in  Mon,1  who  bore  argent, 
two  foxes  countersalient,  the  dexter  surmounted  of  the 
sinister,  gules,  by  his  second  wife,  Angharad,  daughter 
of  Brochwel  ab  Moelwyn  of  Llwydiarth  in  Mon,  who 
was  called  “GrufFydd  ab  Carwed  ab  Alaw  ab  Greddyf, 
ab  Cwnws  Ddu,  ab  Cyllyn  Ynad,  of  Llwydiarth  in  the 
parish  of  Llanamwlch,  in  the  Cwmmwd  of  Twr  Celyn  in 
Mon.  Carwed,  who  was  Lord  of  Twr  Celyn,  bore  sable, 
an  oak  tree  fructed  or,  crossed  by  two  arrows  pointed 
upwards,  salterwise,  argent.  He  and  his  son  Tegeryn, 
who  bore  or,  a  falcon  surgerant  azure,  beak  and  legs 
gules,  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  several 
engagements  that  occurred  near  Coed  Ewlo  and  other 
places  in  Gwynedd,  between  0  wain  Gwynedd  and  Henry 
II  in  a.d.  115  7.2 

*  Lewys  Dvvnn,  ii,  p.  264.  ~  Williams’  Eminent  Welshmen. 
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Caradog  or  Cadrod  Hardd  was  the  son  of  Gwrydr 
ab  Maelog  Dda  ab  Cwnws  Ddu  ab  Cillyn  Ynad  ab 
Peredur  Teirnoedd  ab  Meilir  Eryr  Gwyr  y  Gorsedd, 
ab  Tydai  ab  Tudredd  ab  Gwilfyw,  ab  Marchudd,  ab 
Bran,  ab  Pill,  ab  Cynfyr,  ab  Meilir  Meiliorn,  ab  Gwron, 
ab  Cunedda,  Wledig,  King  of  Gwynedd.1 

Sanddef  Hardd,  Lord  of  Mortyn  and  Burton,  married 
Angharad,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gruffydd  ab 
Cadwgan,  Lord  of  Nannau,  who  bore  or,  a  lion  rampant 
azure.  Gruffydd  married  Angharad,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  David  ab  Owain,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 
who  bore  vert,  three  eagles  displayed  in  fesse,  or,  and 
Emma,  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Henry  II,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  daughter  of  Geoffroi  Plantagenet,  Count  of 
Anjou,  by  whom  he  had  issue  a  son  named  Moreiddig, 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Matheys  of  Llaniestyn  in 
Yr  Hob,  now  extinct;  Jenkyn  ab  David2  ab  Gruffydd 
ab  David  of  Trefalun  ab  Llewelyn  ab  David  ab  Goronwy 
ab  lorwerth  ab  Howel  ab  Moreiddig  ab  Sanddef  Hardd. 
Mailt,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Jenkyn3  ab  David  of 
Trefalun,  married  Bichard  Trevor,  fourth  son  of  John 
Trevor  ab  Edward  ab  David,  fifth  son  of  Ednyfed  Gam 
of  Llys  Pengwern  in  Nanheudwy  (refer  to  that  place), 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir,  John  Trevor  of  Tref¬ 
alun,  ancestor  of  the  Trevors  of  that  place ;  William 
ab  David  ab  Gruffydd  ab  David  of  Trefalun,  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  Catherine  married  John  Longford, 
son  of  Edward  Longford,  constable  of  Ruthin  Castle, 
who  died  16  Henry  VII,  and  bore  gules,  a  shoveller 
argent,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  and  heir,  Richard  Long¬ 
ford,  ancestor  of  the  Longfords  of  Trefalun  ;  Sir  Thomas 
Powell  of  Horslli  in  the  lordship  of  Merffordd,  who  was 
created  a  baronet  in  January,  a.d.  1628,  which  family 
is  now  extinct ;  the  Sanddefs  of  Mortyn  in  the  parish 
of  Gresford ;  and  the  Griffiths  of  Brymbo  and  Plas  y 
Bold  in  Caergwrle.  The  Ellises  of-Croes  Newydd,  near 
Wrexham,  descend  also  from  Sanddef  Hardd. 

1  Lewys  Dwnn,  ii,  p.  264.  s  David  died  a.d.  1476. 

3  Jenkyn  married  Angharad,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ieuan  ab 
Einion  ab  Iolyn  ab  lorwerth.  (Hengwrt  MS.) 
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The  other  families  who  settled  in  subsequent  times 
in  Maelor  Gymraeg  and  came  from  other  parts  were  the 
Bromfields  of  Bryn  y  Wiwer,  in  the  parish  of  Bhiwf- 
abon,  who  were  descended  from  Idnerth  Benfras,  Lord 
of  Maesbrwg,1  the  De  Weilds  of  Holt,  who  bore  argent 
a  chev.  sable,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  three  martlets  of 
the  field.  Thomas  de  Weild,  son  of  Jenkyn  de  Weild 
of  Holt,  purchased  from  the  Lord  of  Bromfield,  the 
house  and  estate  in  Borasham  after  the  attainder  of 
Howel  ab  Ieuan  ab  David  Lloyd  of  Borasham  and  Hafod 
y  Bwch,  the  second  son  of  Madog  ab  Llewelyn,  Lord  of 
Eyton,  who  died  in  a.d.  1331,  and  lies  buried  in  Gres- 
ford  Church.  This  Howel  ab  Ieuan  was  attainted  and 
deprived  of  his  estates  for  siding  with  Owain  Glyndwr. 
Thomas  de  Weild  had  two  daughters,  co-heiresses.  Ca¬ 
therine,  the  elder,  had  Borasham  and  married  William 
Brereton,  Esq.,  who  in  her  right  became  possessed  of 
Borasham.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Handle 
Brereton  of  Malpas  and  Ipstans,  Knt.,  by  Alicia,  Lady 
of  Ipstans,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  J ohn 
Ipstans,  Knt.,  Lord  of  Ipstans  in  Cheshire,  who  bore 
argent  a  chev.  inter  three  crescents  gules,  and  Elizabeth* 
his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Corbet  of 
Wattlesborough,  third  son  of  Sir  Bobert  Corbet  of 
Moreton  Corbet  and  Wattlesborough,  who  bore  or  two 
ravens  ppr.  This  William  Brereton,  whose  arms  were 
argent  two  bars  sable,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Brere- 
tons  of  Borasham.  The  Bobinsons  of  Gwersyllt,  Plas 
Cadwgan,  Acton,  and  Pant  Iocyn,  who  bore  quarterly 
gules  and  argent,  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  charged 
with  a  fret  or;  over  all  a  fess  vert. 

The  trustees  of  John  Bobinson  of  Gwersyllt,  Esq., 
sold  Acton  and  Pant  Iocyn  to  Ellis  Young  of  Bryn 
Iorcyn,  Esq.,  and  in  1783  these  estates  were  purchased 
from  Mr.  Young’s  trustees  by  Sir  Foster  Cunliffe,  Bart. 
Plas  Cadwgan  now  belongs  to  Cornwallis  West  of  Bu- 

1  Edvv.  Bromfield,  of  Biwn  y  Wiwer,  married  Catherine,  daughter 
of  John  Sonlli,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Gerard  Eyton  of  Eytou,  Knt. 
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thin  Castle,  Esq.,  the  Lloyds  of  Plas  y  Badda,1  now 
called  New  Hall,  in  the  township  of  Mortyn  is  y  Clawdd, 
and  the  Lloyds  of  Plas  uwch  y  Clawdd,2  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Mortyn  uwch  y  Clawdd  in  the  parish  of  Rhiwf- 
abon,  both  which  families  were  descended  from  Rhys 
Gryg,  Lord  of  Llanymddyfri,  who  bore  argent ,  a  lion 
rampant  sable,  armed  langued  and  crowned  gules ; 
Cynwrig  ab  Howel  ab  Thomas  ab  Howel  ab  Ieuan  of 
Gian  y  Pwll  in  Borasham,  ab  David  ap  Ithel  ab  Cyn- 
frig  ab  Rotpert  ab  Iorwerth  ab  Rhiryd  ab  Madog  ab 
Ednowain  Bendew  of  Llys  Coed  y  Mynydd  in  Teg- 
eingl,  chief  of  one  of  the  Sixteen  Noble  Tribes  of  North 
Wales  and  Powys,  who  bore  argent  a  chev.  inter  three 
boars’  heads  couped  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules, and 
tusked  or;  and  the  Billots  of  Burton  and  Mortyn,  who 
descend  from  Thomas  Billot,  who  purchased  divers  lands 
in  Burton  and  Gresford,  5  Edward  VI  (1542),  and  was 
high  sheriff  for  Denbighshire  in  1556.  Argent,  on  a 
chief  gules,  three  cinquefoils  of  the  field.  These,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  are  the  chief  of  the 
families  who  came  to  settle  in  Maelor  Gymraeg  from 
other  parts,  previous  to  a.d.  1620. 


There  were  three  or  four  families  descended  from 
Ithel  Felyn  of  Ial  settled  in  this  lordship,  viz.  those  of 

1  Robert  Lloyd*  who  was  living  in  a.d.  1600,  sold  Plas  y  Badda 
to  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  of  Chirk  Castle,  who  built  the  house  there 
now  called  New  Hall,  and  from  him  it  has  devolved  on  the  Wests 
of  Ruthin  Castle,  his  coheirs. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Plas  uwch  y  Clawdd,  had  four  daughters, 
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Edward  ab  Hon  dal  ab  John  ab  John  ap  Madog  ab 
Ieuaf  ab  Madog  of  Eliuddallt,  the  second  son  of  Cadwgan 
Ddu  ab  Cadwgan  Goch,  Lord  of  Ial  (see  Ial),  who  had 
four  daughters,  coheiresses :  1 ,  Catherine,  who  purchased 
her  sisters’  portions  of  land  in  Rhuddallt,  and  married 
David  ab  Edward  of  Trevor,  by  whom  she  had  issue  a 
son  and  heir  Diehard  Davies  of  Rhuddallt  and  Trevor, 
who  was  living  in  1697,  and  one  daughter  named  Han¬ 
nah.  2.  Mary,  who  married  Edward  Williams  of  Mor- 
tyn,  in  the  parish  of  Gresford.  3.  Elizabeth,  who 
married  David  Jones  of  Llansilin,  son  of  John  ab  David 
of  Glyn  ;  and  4.  Sarah,  who  married  Thomas  Hughes 
of  Pennant  y  Belan,  in  the  parish  of  Rhiwfabon. 

Owain  Lloyd  of  Plas  Drain,  in  the  township  of  Mor- 
tyn  uwch  y  Clawdd,  son  and  heir  of  David  Lloyd  ab 
John  ab  Robert  ab  David  ab  John  of  Pentref  Clawdd, 
in  the  township  of  Hafod.  This  David  Lloyd  sold 
Pentref  Clawdd  to  John  Edisbury,  son  of  Kenrick 
Edisbury,of  Bedwal  in  Marchwiail,  about  the  year  1638. 

John  Thomas  of  Gaerddin,  who  died  a.d.  1690.  He 
sold  his  inheritance  to  Ellis  Lloyd  of  Penylan,  or  to 
his  brother  Eubule  Lloyd,  who  built  a  new  hall  there. 
John  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Thomas  ab  John  ab  Ed¬ 
ward  ab  Ieuan  ab  David  Goch  of  Gaerddin,  descended 
from  Ithel  Felyn  of  Ial.  The  Powells  of  Rhuddallt 
descend  also  from  Ithel  Felyn. 

The  Davises  of  Brymbo  in  Esclusham  were  descended 
from  Cynrig  Efell,  Lord  of  Eglwysegl,  who  bore  gules, 
on  a  bend  argent  a  lion  passant  sable. 

The  Davises  of  Erlisham,  and  the  Wynns  of  Plas 
Isaf  in  Trefechan  were  descended  from  Madog  Pnle- 
stone  of  Bers,  who  bore  argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three 
mullets  of  the  field. 

The  Edwardses  of  Stansti  were  descended  from  Ed¬ 
win  ab  Goronwy.  Thomas  Hughes  of  Pennant  y  Belan, 
receiver  of  the  king’s  rents  in  Maelor  and  other  places 
in  a.d.  1697,  was  the  eldest  son  (by  Elizabeth  his  wife, 

who  became  the  coheirs  of  their  brother  John  Lloyd.  These  ladies 
sold  Plas  uwch  y  Clawdd  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  of  Chirk  Castle. 
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daughter  and  heiress  of  Ieuan  ab  Howel  of  Pennant  y 
Belan)  of  John  ab  Hugh  ab  Edward,  son  (by  Gwen- 
liwyfar  his  wife,  daughter  of  David  ab  Meredydd)  of 
Evan  Lloyd,  second  son  of  Itobert  Lloyd  of  Plas  is  y 
Clawdd,  in  the  parish  of  Chirk,  Esq., son  of  David  Lloyd, 
third  son  of  John  Edwards  Hen  of  Plas  Newydd,  in  the 
parish  of  Chirk,  who  died  in  a.d.  1498,  ab  Edward  or 
Iorwerth,  second  son  of  Ieuan  ab  Adda  ab  Iorwerth 
Don  ab  Ednyfed  Gam  of  Llys  Pengwern  in  Nanheudwy. 

Thomas  Hughes  married  Sarah,  fourth  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Edward  ab  Rondal  ab  Iohn  ab  Iohn  ab 
Madog  ab  Ieuan  ab  Madog  of  Rhuddallt,  second  son  of 
Cadwgan  Ddu  ab  Cadwgan  Goch,  Lord  of  Ial,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  three  daughters,  coheirs  : — 1.  Mary,  mar¬ 
ried  to  William  Platt  of  Rhydonen  in  Llanynys,  whose 
only  daughter  and  heiress  Sarah  was  married  to  Rhys 
Lloyd  of  Clochfaen,  Esq.,  high  sheriff  for  co.  Mont¬ 
gomery  in  1743.  2.  Phoebe,  wife  of  David  Lloyd  of 

Llangollen,  second  son  of  Edward  Lloyd  ab  Iohn  Lloyd 
of  Trevor,  Esq.  ;  and  3.  Rebecca,  who  married  John 
Griffith  of  Cae  Cyriog,  Esq.,  who  in  her  right  became 
possessed  of  Pennant  y  Belan. 


PLAS  THOMAS  IN  DUDLESTON  YN  Y  WAUN,1  AND 
BURLTON  HALL  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SALOP. 

Ednyfed  ab  Einion  ab  Ednyfed  Fychan  ab  Madog  ab  Morgan^ 
ab  II  wfa,  tilth  son  of  Trahaiarn  ab  Iddon,  Lord  of  Dudleston. 

For  the  commencement  of  this  pedigree,  see  Dudleston,  Archce- 
ologia  Cambrensis ,  July,  1873,  p.  255 


1  In  the  lordship  of  Chirk.  (Marl.  MS.  2299.)  This  pedigree  of 
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Einion  Fychan  of  Plas  Thomas 
in  Hendref  Brain  inDudleston 


—  Myfanwy,d.  of  Ieuan, sixth  son  of  Ednyfed 
Gam  of  Llys  Pengwern  in  Nanheudwy, 
descended  from  Tudor  Trevor 


David  ab  Einion  of  Plas  Thomas  = 


Llewelyn  ==Gwenllian,  d.  of  Madog  ab  Iolyn.  Her  mother  was  Dyddgu,  d. 

and  heiress  of  Howel  ab  David  ab  Ithel  Fychan,  one  ot  the  sons 
of  Iorwerth  ab  Cadifor  of  Oil  Hendref,  third  son  ot  Trahaiarn 
ab  Iddon,  Lord  of  Dudleston 
Rhys  ab  Llewelyn  of  Plas  Thomas  =p 


of  Plas 
Thomas 


Thomas  ab  Rhys,  a 
Catholic  priest 


Edward 


John  Lloyd, 
ob.  s.  p. 


I 


John  Vaughan- 
of  Plas  Thomas 


Thomas  Vaughan  of  Plas  — Joan,  d.  of  Philip  Jennings  of  Dudleston,  Esq., 
Thomas,  captain  in  the  |  and  Diana  his  wife,  d.  ot  Sir^ William  Bowyer 


Royal  army,  and  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Hopton  Castle, 
a.d.  1643-44 


of  Denham  Court,  co.  Bucks.,  Bart.,  and  Frances 
his  wife,d.  of  Charles  Viscount  Cranborne,  eldest 
son  of  William,  second  Earl  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 


Rev.  Philip  Vaughan,  rector=Elizabeth.  d.  of —  Enser 
of  Hardley,  co.  Salop  of  Whittle,  co.  Salop 


Peter  Vaughan  of  Plas  Thomas,  ==Elizabeth,  d.  of  Rev.  Joseph  Ottiwell, 
ob.  1700  |  vicar  of  Ellesmere 

3rd  son  |  . 

Philip  Vaughan  =  Jane,  d.  of  Roger  Bolas  of  Ruyton,  and  Catherine  his 
of  Burlton  wife,  d.  of  Arthur  Chambre  of  Burlton,  Esq. 


Thomas  Vaughan  =  Elizabeth,  d.  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Chambre  of  Whittal 

.  -  «  .  1.1  /*  I  1  .  •  _  /''I  L  l, A.  f  T)  /vikrt  w  /I 


of  Burlton  and 
Plas  Thomas,  ob 
April  21,  1780* 1 


(youngest  brother  of  Francis  Chambre  of  Petton,  co. 
Salop),  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  d.  and  coheir  of  Benjamin 
Goldisbrough,  Esq.,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Yorkshire 


Thomas  Vaughan  of  Burlton  Hall  =  Lowry  Nannau,  d.  of  William  Wynn  of 

—  -  - .  •  •  .  1  Tl  T  "XT  -1  * 1 n  mi  y-v 4-  1  .1  n  


and  Plas  Thomas,  captain  in  the 
army,  and  lost  in  his  passage  home¬ 
ward  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  East 
Indiaman,  May  27,  18042 


Maes  y  Neuadd,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
decwyn,  in  Ardudwy,  co.  Merioneth, 
Esq.,  who  took  the  name  of  Nannau. 
She  died  Sept.  25,  1803 


the  Vaughans  of  Plas  Thomas  was  compiled  by  John  Salusbury  of 
Erbistock  in  A.D.  1675.  As  it  was  omitted  in  the  account  of  Dudle¬ 
ston,  it  is  inserted  here.  # 

1  He  pulled  down  the  ancient  moated  mansion  of  Plas  Ihomas. 

2  He  sold  the  Plas  Thomas  estate,  which  comprised  many  farms 
in  Dudleston,  Overton,  Knolton,  and  Guilsfield,  as  well  as  several 
houses  in  Oswestry. 
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Robert  Chambre  Vaughan  of  Burlton  =  Anna,  d.  of  Hon.  Edward  Massy, 
Hall  and  Woodgate,  co.  Salop,  Esq.,  j  second  son  of  Hugh,  second  Lord 
B.A.  Oxon.  B.  June  3,  1796  |  Massy 


i 


John  Nannau  Chambre  ==Cath.  Massy,  eldest  Edward  Arthur =Susanne 


Vaughan,  b.  Aug.  28, 
1830;  ob.  15th;  buried 
atLoppington,  21  July, 
a.d.  1869 


d.  of  Thos.  Dickin  Goldis-  Chichile  Clotilde, 
of  Loppington  brough  Chambre,  d.  of 
House,  co.  Salop,  Chambre,  M.A.  Jacob 
Esq.  b.  1856  Hinde 

of  Barbadoes,  Esq. 


William  Catherine  Elizabeth,  ux.  John 
Wynn  Campbell  Lambert  of  Lyston 
Hall,  co.  Essex 


I  I.  I 

Anna  Edith  Lowry 


1  I  . 

Thomas  Goldisbrough 
Chambre,  b.  July  12, 
1856 


2|  •  H  . 

Robert  Percy  Goldis-  Catherine 

brough,  b.  June  11,  Eleanor 

1859  Chambre 


*  I 

Mary 

Louisa 

Gertrude. 


CIL  HENDREF  IN  DUDLESTON. 


John  ab  David  ab  Madog  ab  Adda  ab  Iorwerth  Fychan  ==  Lucy,  d.  of  Gruff- 
ab  Iorwerth  ab  Cadifor  of  Cil  Hendref,  third  son  of  ydd  ab  Jenkyn  ab 
Trahaiarn  ab  Iddon,  Lord  of  Dudleston  Einion  Fychan  ab 

Einion 


Edward  =Angharad,  d.  and  coheir  of  Edward1  ab  John  ab  Howel  ab  Einion 
of  Cil  of  Dudleston,  ab  David  ab  Iorwerth  ab  Cynwrig  ab  Heilin  ab 
Hendref  Trahaiarn  ab  Iddon  ab  Rhys  Sais 


Maurice  ==Catherine,  d.  of  Simon 
Edwards  |  David  ab  Madog  Ed- 
|  of  Pentref  Mor-  wards 
j  gan  in  Dudle- 
|  ston;  des.  from 
|  Owain  Brogyutyn 


Hugh  Edwards, Alice,  d.  of 
a  merchant  in  Thos.  Kell 
London  and  Sa-  ab  Sir  Thos. 
lop,  living  1549  Kell,  Knt. 


Elis  Ed¬ 
wards, 
mort. 


Simon  Ed¬ 
wards  of 
the  Col- 
omendy 


2  I  3  |  4  |  | 

Robt.  Edwards,  Yeoman  of  John  Edward  Elizabeth,  ux. 
the  Guard  to  Her  Majesty  Ed-  Edwards  Maurice  Ey- 
Queen  Elizabeth  wards  ton  ab  James 

Eyton  of  St.  Martin’s  parish 


1  Gwenllian,  the  other  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Edward  ab  John 
ab  Howel,  married  David  ab  Twna  ab  Llewelyn  Goch  ab  Ednyfed 
ab  David  ab  Goronwy  ab  Iorwerth  Fychan  ab  Iorwerth  Llwyd  ab 
Iorwerth  ab  Cadifor  of  Cil  Hendref.  For  an  account  of  this  family 
see  Tref  Llansanffraid  in  the  baron}’  of  Glyndyfrdwy. 
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1  I  .  2| 

Timothy  Edwards=Alia,  d.  of  Adam  Sir  Thomas  Edwards  of  Shrewsbury, 
of  Gil  Hendref  Colffax  of  Pres-  Knt.;  created  a  Baronec,  March  21, 

ton  lh'44-45  ;  and  ancestor  of  the  present 

Baronet 

Francis  Edwards  of  Cil  Hendref,  ancestor  of  the  Morells  of  Plas 
Iolyn  and  Cil  Hendref.1 


TREFLECH  IN  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  OSWESTRY. 


John  Trevor,  ob.  a.d.  1493,  ab  Iorwerth=p Agnes,  d.  and  coheir  of 
ab  David,  third  son  of  Ednyfed  Gam  of  j  Piers  Cambray  or  Carn- 
Llys  Pengweru  in  Nanheudwy  |  bre  of  Trallwng 


1  |  •  2  |  3  |  4  1 

Robert  Edward  Trevor,  Constable  =  Anne,  d.  and  coheir  Roger,  Richard 


Trevor 
of  Plas 
Teg2 
2 


of  Whittington  Castle, 
ob.  a.d.  1.537 


of  Geoffrey  Kyffin  see  Trevor 
Hen,  Constable  of  p.196  of  Tref- 
Oswestry  Castle  alun 


1 


Thomas—  John  Trevor  Goch  of  Plas  Einion  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin, 
Trevor  ancestor  of  the  Trevors  of  Bryncunallt 

Richard  Trevor  ==Sina,  d.  of  Edward  Lloyd  of  Lhvyn  y  Maen 

Edward  Trevor  == .  d.  of  Robert  Jones  of  Llanfechain 

John  Trevor  of  Treflech =  Alice,  d.  of  Edward  Lloyd  of  Ebnall 

Richard  Trevor  =  Lowrie,  d.  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
of  Treflech  I  Edwards  of  Lledrod  in  Llanfyliin 


Edward  Trevor  ===  Elizabeth,  d.  and  heiress  of  Arthur  Hanmer  of  Maesbury, 
of  Treflech  |  attorney-at-law 

John  Trevor  of  Treflech  =Anne,  d.  of  John  Lloyd  of  Rhiwaedog  in  Penllyn. 


1  See  Dudleston. 


2  See  Yr  Hob. 
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PENTREF  CYNWRIG  IN  THE  LORDSHIP  OF 

OSWESTRY. 

(C'ae  Cyriog  MS. — Reynolds  of  Chirk.) 

Roger  Trevor,  third  son  of  John  =  Gwenllian,  d.  of  Rhys  Lloyd  of  Gydro, 
Trevor  ab  Iorwerth  ab  David  ab  |  ab  Gwilym  abEinion;  des.  from  Ednyfed 
Ednyfed  Gam.  |  '  Fychan 


Roger  Trevor  of  Pentref=  Angharad,  d.  of  David  Lloyd  of  Plas  Richard 
Cynwrig  is  y  Clawdd  in  the  parish  of  Chirk  Trevor 

| 

John  Trevor  of  Pentref  Cynwrig  ==  Catherine,  d.  of  Richard  Hanmer 
_ _ J  of  Evenhall 

Roger  Trevor  of  Pentref  Cynwrig  =  Elen,  d.  and  heiress  of  Hugh  Lloyd  of 
and  of  Mortyn,  yitre  uxoris  |  Mortyn  in  St.  Martin’s 


John  Trevor  of  ^Catherine,  d.  of  Sir  Reign- 
Pentref  Cynw-  allt  of  Cefn  y  Buarth  in 
rig  and  of  Mor-  Llanfeckain.1 

tyn 


Thomas  =  Elen,  d.  of  Maurice 
Trevor  ab  John  ab  Edward 
of  Tref  Geiriog  in 
Nanheudwy 


_  Roger  Trevor,  ancestor  of  the  Trevors  of  Trawsgoed,  in 

]  Cegidfa,  in  Powys  Wenwynwyn 

Eleanor,  heiress  =  Edward  Maurice, second  son  (by  Frances  his  wife, daughter 
of  Pentref  Cyn-  |  of  Sir  John  Corbet  of  Adderley)  of  David  Maurice  of  Pen 
wrigandMortyn  |  y  Bont,  or  Gian  Cynllaith  ;  des.  from  Einion  Efell,  Lord 

 of  Cynllaith 


Edward  Maurice: 
of  Pentref  Cyn¬ 
wrig  and  Mortyn, 
1737 


=  Margaret,  d.  and  heiress 
of  Edward  Pryse  of  Ffyn- 
nogion  in  Llanfair  DyfF- 
ryn  Clwyd.  Gules, nchev. 
inter  three  stags’  heads 
caboched  argent 


David  Maurice: 
of  Pen  y  Bont 


Edward  Maurice: 
of  Pen  y  Bont, 
a.d.  1737,  s.  p. 


Pryce=  Kyffin  Ambrose  Thomas  Edward  Mary  Alice 
Maurice  Maurice  Maurice  Maurice  Maurice 


=  Elizabeth, 
d.ofDaniel 
Pwybeck 

:Lady  Char¬ 
lotte,  d.  of 
Edward 
Herbert, 
Earl  of 
Powys. 


1  Sir  Reignallt  was  parson  of  Llanarmon  Dyffryn  Ceiriog.  and 
third  son  of  Ieuan  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Howel  of  Trewern,  ab  Madog  ab 
Iorwerth  Goch  of  Mochnant,  descended  from  Idnerth  Benfras,°and 
ancestor  of  the  Wynns  of  Abercynllaith  in  Llangedwyn. 
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PUGH  OP  LLANYMYNEICH. 

( Cae  Cyriog  MS.) 

Ieuan  ab  Meredydd  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Meredydd  ab  Gruffydd,— . d.  and 

fifth  son  of  Ednyfed  Gam  of  Pengwern  in  Nanheudwy  j  heir  of . 

Hugh  of  Llan-==Anna,  d.  of  David  Hanmer,  eldest  son  of  Randal  Hanmer 
ymyneich  of  Penley  in  Maelor  Saesneg,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  who  was  knighted  at  the  taking  of  Terwin  and 

Tourney 

Thomas  Pugh  =  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Roger  Kynaston  of  Mortyn,  ab  Hum- 


of  Llany- 
myneich 

Roger  Pugh  of 
ymyneich 


phrey  ab  Sir  Roger  Kynaston  of  Hordley,  Knt.  She 
married,  secondly,  David  Hanmer  of  Pentref  Pant 

ilan-=pMargaret,  d.  of  Robert  Wynn  of  Brynkir,  co. 
Carnarvon.  Vert,  three  eagles  displayed  in 
fess  or 


Thomas  Pugh  = 


John  Pugh 


PENTREF  AERON  IN  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  OSWESTRY. 

{Lewis  Dwnn,  vol.  ii.) 

Hugh  Lloyd  ab  David  ab  Ieuan  ab  Paenod  ab=Gwenllian,  d.  of  Ilowel  ab 


Ithel  Foel  ab  Ithel  ab  Madog  ab  Cadwgan  ab 
Rhiryd  Ddu  ab  Einion  Greulon  ab  Einion  ab 
Rhiryd  Flaidd,  Lord  of  Penllyn.1  [  Vert,  a  chev. 
inter  three  wolves’  heads  erased  argent 


Ieuan  ab  Iorwerth  ab  David 
ab  Ieuan  ab  Madog  Moel- 
grwn  of  Maelor.  Her  mo¬ 
ther  was  Angharad,  d.  and 
heiress  of  David  Lloyd  of 
Penllyn 


1  Rhiryd  Flaidd,  Lord  of  Penllyn,  resided  at  a  place  called  Neuaddau 
Gleision,  in  the  township  of  Rhiwaedog,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfor,  in 
Penllyn.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Madog  ab  Meredydd,  Prince  of 
Powys,  who  died  in  a.d.  1155.  He  was  the  son  of  Gwrgeneu  ab  Coll- 
wyn,  Lord  of  Penllyn,  ab  Moreiddig  ab  Rhys  ab  Gwrystan  ab  Lly- 
4th  see.,  vol.  v.  14 
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Roger  Lloyd  ==  Maud,  d.  (by  Elen,  his  wife,  d.  of  Sir  John  Trevor  of  Tref- 
alun,  Knt.)  of  John  Lloyd  ab  John  Lloyd  ab  Deicws  Fongam 
ab  Madog  of  Llwyu  y  Cnotiau,  fourth  son  of  Llewelyn  ab  Ior- 
werth  abGruffydd  ab  Iorwerth  of  Llwyn  On  in  the  parish  of 
Wrexham.  Ermine ,  a  lion  rampt.  sable 

Thomas  Lloyd  =  Alice,  d.  of  James  of  Eyton  of  Pentref  Madog  in 
Dudleston.  Ermine ,  a  lion  rampt.  azure 


Roger  Lloyd  ==  Eleanor,  d.  of  Edward 
Kynaston  of  Pant  y 
Byrslli 


Ieuan  Meredydd 


Catherine,  ux. 
Gruffydd  Jones 
of  Sanfiordd 


Edward  Lloyd; 


;  Catherine,  d.  of  William  Lloyd  ab  Elisau,  of  Plas  yn 
Rhiwaedog  in  Penllyn.* 1  Vert,  three  eagles  displayed 

in  fess  or. 


PENTREF  PANT  IN  TEE  LORDSHIP  OF  OSWESTRY. 

{Karl.  MS.  1972.) 


Madog  Heddwch  of  Rhiwlas,  ab  Meilir  ab  Tangwel== 
ab  Tudor  ab  Ithel  ab  Idris  ab  Llewelyn  Eurdorchog, 
Lord  of  Ial  and  Ystrad  Alun.  Azure ,  a  lion  passant 
guardant  ;  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  reflected 
over  his  back,  or 


....  d.  of  Meredydd  ab 
Dafydd  Llwch  of 
Halchdyn  in  Deu- 
ddwr.  Azure,  three 
sea-gulls  argent 


warch  ab  Rhiwallon  ab  Aradri  ab  Mor  ab  Tegerin  ab  Aelan  ab 
Greddyf  ab  Cwnws  Ddu  ab  Cyllin  Ynad  ab  Peredur  Teirnoedd  ab 
Meilir  Eryr  Gw^r  y  Gorsedd,  who  was  lineally  descended  from 
Cunedda  Wledig,  King  of  Gwynedd.  Through  his  mother,  Generys, 
who  was  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Cynfyn  Hirdref,  Lord  of 
Nefyn  (and  Haer  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Cunillon  ab  Y 
Blaidd  Rhudd,  Lord  of  Gest  in  Eifionydd,  and  relict  of  Bleddyn  ab 
Cynfyn),  Rhiryd  Flaidd  was  first  cousin  to  Prince  Madog  ab  Mer¬ 
edydd.  He  married  Gwenllian,  daughter  of  Ednyfed,  Lord  of  Brough¬ 
ton  (who  bore  ermine,  a  lion  statant  guardant  gules),  the  second  son 
of  Cymvrig  ab  Rhiwallon,  Lord  of  Maelor  Gymraeg.  His  son  Einion 
was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Diserth  Castle  in  Tegeingl.  A  portion  of 
a  cross  erected  to  his  memory  now  forms  part  of  the  stile  of  the 
churchyard. 

1  The  Lloyd  family  became  possessed  of  Rhiwaedog  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  their  ancestor,  Meredydd  ab  Ieuan  ab  Meredydd,  with  Mar¬ 
garet,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Einion  ab  Ithel  of  Rhiwaedog, 
Esquire  of  the  Body  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  a.d. 
1395,  and  high  sheriff  of  Meirionydd  for  life.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ithel  ab  Gwrgeneu  Fychan  ab  Gwrgeneu  ab  Madog  ab  Rhiryd  Flaidd. 
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Meredydd  ==....  d.  of  Ieuan  Fychan  of  Moeliwrch  David,  ancestor  of  the 
ab  Ieuan  Gethin  ab  Madog  Cyffin  ab  Lloyds  of  Llangollen 
Madog  Goch  of  Lloran  Uchaf.  De-  Fechan  and  the  Lloyds 
scended  from  Einion  Efell.  Her  mo-  of  Cawnwy  in  the  pa- 
ther  was  Tibot,  d.  of  Einion  ab  Gruff-  rish  of  Llangadfan  in 
ydd  of  Cors  y  Gedol  Caer  Einion _ 


Howel  Goch  = 


Einion 


ItheL= 

I 


David  ==Annesta,  d.  of  Madog  of  Llys  Bedydd  ab 
|  Gruffydd  ab  Tudor  of  Bangor  is  y  Coed 


Llewelyn : 


'I 


Richard  ==Catherine,  d.  of  John  Hanmer  of  Lee  in  Halchdyn,  in  John  of 
the  parish  of  Hanmer,  ab  Jenkin  Hanmer  ab  Sir  David  Llan- 
Hanmer,  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  a.d.  1383.  Her  dderfel 
mother  was  Eva,  d.  of  David  ab  Goronwy  of  Llai  in  in  Pen- 
Gresford  llyn 

Thomas  Hanmer  ==Gwenhwyfar,d.  of  David  Lloyd  of  Plasisy  Clawdd  in  the 
parish  of  Chirk,  third  son  of  John  ab  Iorwerth,  alias 
Edward,  of  Plas  Newydd  in  the  same  parish.  Her  mother 
was  Gwenhwyfar,  d.  of  Robert  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Rhys 


of  Pentref  Pant 


David  Hanmer  ==  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Roger  Kynaston  of  Meredydd 
of  Pentref  Mortyn,  ab  Humphrey  ab  Sir  Roger  Hanmer, 

Pant  Kynaston  of  Hordley,  Kut.,  and  re-  D.D. 

lict  of  Thomas  ab  Hugh  of  Llany- 
myneich 


Thomas 

Hanmer 


I 

Thomas  Hanmer 
ob.  s.  p. 


John  Hanmer,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  ob.  s.  p. 


Richard  Hanmer  = 


John  Hanmer  of  Pentref  Pant,  the  heir  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  above  named  Richard  Hanmer,  married 
Catherine,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Rhys  Wynn 
of  Eunant,  in  the  parish  of  Llanwddyn,  Esq.,  and  Ann 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Robert  Wynn  of  Glyn,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanaber,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  Esq., 
descended  from  Osbern  Fitzgerald.  Rhys  Wynn  of 
Eunant  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Edward  Wynn  ab  Rhys 
Wynn  ab  Edward  Wynn,  ab  John  ab  David  Fychan  of 
Eunant,  ab  Bedo  ab  Jenkyn  ab  Ieuan  Caereinion,  who 
bore  argent ,  a  lion  rampant  and  canton  sable,  and  was 
lineally  descended  from  Idnerth  Benfras,  Lord  of  Maes- 
brwg.  Eunant  formed  part  of  the  Pentref  Pant  estate 
till  both  estates  were  sold  in  1840. 

J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd,  K.S.G. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  COURSE  OF  WATLING  STREET  BETWEEN 
URICONIUM  AND  DEYA. 

In  trying  to  track  the  course  of  this  part  of  the  Wat- 
ling  Street,  one  needs  to  be  on  one's  guard  against 
short  cuts,  even  though  approved  Roman  vice,  and  still 
more  against  Norman  roads.  As  an  instance  of  the 
first  we  might  name  Pave  Lane.  Having  reached  the 
Staffordshire  Stretton  on  the  map,  it  may  be  said  the 
direct  route  to  Deva  would  be  along  Pave  Lane  by  New¬ 
port  and  Whitchurch.  But  then  the  Iter  has  brought 
us  to  Uriconium,  and  that  and  no  other  is  our  starting 
point.  As  an  instance  of  the  second  we  have  the  road 
by  .Shrewsbury,1  Middle,  Ellesmere,  and  Bangor,  upon 
which  the  first  signs  of  Roman  occupation  are  met  with 
at  the  Trench  beyond  Ellesmere,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
afterwards.  In  a  map  presented  to  the  Bodleian  by 
Richard  Gough,  the  antiquarian,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  of  the  date  of  Edward  I,  this  is  the  only  road  noticed 
on  this  line  of  country,  and  the  towns  named  are  Salopia, 
Elsme,  ...ton  (Overton),  Chesve.  In  the  Arcliceoloqia ,2 
published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
1809,  there  are  extracts  from  a  proclamation  made  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  to  which  were  added  some 
conjectures  concerning  the  situations  of  certain  Roman 
stations. 

Middle. is  understood  to  be  Mediolanum,  Rowton  to 
be  Rutunium,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
name.  But  at  the  former  no  Roman  remains  have  been 
found,  and  the  latter  is  so  much  out  of  the  required 
hue  that  it  can  hardly  be  entertained.  Those  who  have 
looked  for  the  road  near  the  strong  fortresses  of  the 
district  have  also  been  in  some  instances  misled,  since 

1  Owen  and  Blakeway’s  History  of  Shreivsbury,  vol.  i,  p.  4:  “We 
cannot  claim  for  it  any  pretensions  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  station  ” 

2  Vol.  xii,  p.  90. 
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these,  such  as  the  Berth  by  Baschurch,  and  Hen  Ddinas 
by  Oswestry,  were  probably  the  last  line  of  defences  of 
Caractacus.  In  the  various  accounts  of  the  road  and 
the  maps  that  we  have,  we  do  not  know  what  points  to 
attach  absolute  importance  to,  or  how  far  we  may  allow 
for  mistakes.  If  we  take  Antonine’s  map  by  itself  we 
have  to  suppose  that  the  road  went  direct  to  Deva  and 
branched  from  there  to  Segontium.  Ptolemy’s  map,  on 
the  other  hand,  indicates  a  more  direct  route.  Amongst 
modern  commentators,  Dr.  Horsley,  following  the  road 
southward  from  Deva,  leaves  it  at  the  Cheshire  Stret- 
ton  ;  being  dissatisfied  with  Bangor  for  Bovium,  but 
seeing  no  other  place  to  adopt  instead,  he  suggests 
Bunbury  or  Wybunbury  (at  the  latter,  however,  there 
are  no  Roman  remains  nor  any  road  that  is  known  of); 
and  finally  places  Mediolanum  at  or  near  Drayton, 
guided  perhaps  by  its  being  one  of  Nennius’  thirty- 
three  ancient  cities  of  Britain,  and  by  the  distances 
agreeing  tolerably,  and  Butunium  near  Wem.  Reynolds 
prefers  the  line  of  Broughton,  Whitchurch,  and  Malpas ; 
while  Sir  R.  Hoare  would  place  Mediolanum  near  Meifod, 
in  Montgomeryshire,  though  finding,  to  his  disappoint¬ 
ment,  that  at  the  spot  where  many  lines  seemed  to  con¬ 
verge,  there  were  no  traces  of  an  ancient  city,  nor  any 
tradition  of  the  existence  of  one.  It  must  strike  any 
one  who  knows  the  Welsh  Marches  that  there  are  very 
many  roads  of  British  origin,  and  that  in  this  respect,  as 
in  many  others,  the  civilisation  of  our  ancestors  has  been 
much  underrated.  The  Romans,  we  may  suppose,  did  by 
the  roads  as  they  did  by  the  British  fortresses,  seized  and 
adapted  them  to  their  own  purposes.  W e  should  natu¬ 
rally  expect  that  the  Watling  Street  would  indicate  by 
its  name  what  its  object  and  destination  were.  Dr. 
Horsley  thinks  it  might  mean  the  winding  road,  and  it 
certainly  is  a  ridgeway  through  a  great  part  of  its 
course.  Camden,  in  identifying  Rowton  with  Ruti- 
nium  says,  “  Nec  in  hoc  falli  possumus.”  The  prox¬ 
imity  of  Ika^/esborough  Castle  seems  to  guide  him  in 
some  measure.  But  the  castle  may  have  been  at  first 
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wattled,  after  the  ancient  manner,  without  the  name  of 
a  road  being  referred  to.  Whitaker  favours  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley’s  suggestion  that  this  was  the  great  Irish  road,  and 
was  therefore  called  Sarn  Guetheling,  corrupted  into 
Watling,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Via  Ikening 
derives  its  name  from  the  Iceni  to  whom  it  led,  which 
has  become  in  one  part  of  its  course  Buckle  Lane.  If 
this  derivation  is  granted,  the  difficulties  of  tracking  its 
course  are  materially  lessened.  We  shall  be  more  san¬ 
guine  of  threading  the  mazes  of  Itineraries  in  our 
houses,  and  of  muddy  lanes  out  of  them.  We  shall 
then  assume  that  the  Sarn  Guetheling,  being  one  of 
many  British  roads,  was  seized  by  the  Homans,  made 
available  for  their  military  purposes,  and  at  a  certain 
point  along  its  course  was  carried  direct  to  Deva  in¬ 
stead  of  Segontium.  In  suggesting  its  probable  route 
we  expect  to  find  a  straight  course  as  far  as  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  country  will  allow ;  camps  and  military 
works  by  the  road-side,  and  here  and  there  names 
which  shall  sufficiently  indicate  the  passage  of  an  im¬ 
portant  Via.  It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  Watling 
Street  is  lost  after  Wellington,  and  does  not  occur  again 
between  that  place  and  Chester,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
It  is  one  of  many  difficulties  that  arise  on  this  part  of 
the  road  that  there  are  afc  several  points  two  vice  run- 
ning  parallel  within  a  mile  or  two  of  one  another.  This 
is  the  case  at  Northwood  in  Wrem  parish,  and  some 
miles  further  north  when  the  Watling  Street  is  at 
Shocklach,  and  the  other  at  Stretton.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  trace  them  back.  In  Sir  B.  Hoares 
map  several  roads  meet  at  a  point  near  Broughton,  one 
especially  which  he  calls  Via  Devana  coming  from  Caer 
Sws,  and  which  may  have  given  the  name  of  Sarn 
Swsan  to  the  place  now  called  Sansaw.  Two  other 
roads  come  in  here  from  the  south,  with  one  or  other  of 
which  we  shall  conclude  the  Via  Devana  to  be  amalga¬ 
mated,  and  proceed  to  track  their  course.  The  one 
coming  from  the  south  and  from  Shrewsbury  is  called 
Plex  Lane.  South  of  Shrewsbury  I  conclude  it  to  be 
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the  same  as  that  upon  which  Giraldus  de  Barri  travelled 
when  going  to  Ludlow,  and  of  which  he  tells  the  well 
known  story  of  the  J ew,  which  Camden  quotes  :  “  It 
happened  in  our  times  that  a  certain  Jew  travelling  to¬ 
wards  Shrewsbury  with  the  archdeacon  of  this  place, 
whose  name  was  Peche,  that  is  sin,  and  the  dean,  who 
was  called  Devil ;  and  hearing  the  archdeacon  say  that 
his  archdeaconry  began  at  a  place  called  Mala  Platea,1 
and  reach’d  as  far  as  Malpas  towards  Chester,  the  Jew, 
knowing  both  their  names,  told  them  very  pleasantly 
he  found  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  ever  he  got  safe  out 
of  this  county,  where  Sin  was  the  Archdeacon  and  the 
Devil  was  the  Dean ;  where  the  entry  into  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  was  Mala  Platea,  and  the  going  out  again 
Malpas.”  Mala  Platea  is  now  called  the  Devil’s  Cause¬ 
way.  It  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Caer  Caradoc,  between 
Pitchford  and  Cardington.  Hartshorne  describes  its 
savage  grandeur,  and  considers  it  a  direct  via  connect¬ 
ing  the  Glevum  and  Uriconium  Load  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Watling  Street.  We  know  from  Ordericus  (a.d. 
1102)  that  the  troops  of  King  Henry  I  traversed  this 
pass,  and  along  this  road  on  their  way  to  attack 
Brugge  (Bridgnorth).  Whether  or  not  it  originally 
passed  through  Pengwern,  the  present  Shrewsbury,  may 
be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  it  would  involve  crossing 
the  river  twice,  whereas  by  bending  to  the  west  it 
would  only  meet  it  once.  Possibly  the  name  Plex,  from 
plecto,  has  to  do  with  this.  On  reaching  Broughton  it 
turns  to  the  right  past  Yorton  and  the  Clive  by  a  foot¬ 
path2  to  the  Trench  Farm,  and  then  by  an  old  payed 
way  past  the  village  of  Tilley  and  near  Wem  station. 
The  reason  of  this  diversion  is  made  plain  when  we 
find  that  even  of  late  years  there  was  a  large  lake  to 
the  north-west  of  the  modern  Wem  (the  name  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  “Pool’s  Farm”).  This  may  have  reached 

1  “  Aneli  Hunelo-ehem  dicunt  cjuem  Latini  malum  collem  vel  vicum 
nuncupare  possunt.” 

2  The  course  of  an  old  road  is  often  preserved  to  us  by  a  loot- 
path. 
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formerly  almost  to  Broughton,  or  the  ground  have  been 
unsound.  The  two  farms  called  the  Trench  fully  bear 
out  their  name,  having  upon  them  very  many  places 
that  were  used  no  doubt  for  defensive  purposes.  The 
footpath  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  shows  where 
the  road  has  been  formerly.  At  or  near  the  present 
Wem  it  probably  crossed  a  road  from  Berry  Walls  pro¬ 
ceeding  towards  Bettisfield.  It  then  passes  through 
the  township  of  the  Ditches  and  Low  by  a  lane  called 
now  Horses  Lane,  but  written  in  maps  and  deeds  Os- 
sage.  The  Ditches1  is  one  of  three  places  in  Salop 
called  by  the  same  name,  but  the  interesting  old  house 
is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  there ;  the  same  with  the  Low. 
But  at  Northwood  Hall  the  origin  of  the  name  is  shown 
in  an  enclosure  100  yards  square  surrounded  by  a  deep 
and  broad  trench,  and  within,  a  smaller  enclosure  31 
yards  square.  On  the  north  there  has  been  a  large  pool 
130  yards  long  by  50  broad,  for  defence,  and  to  supply 
water  to  the  moats.  From  here  the  road  is  not  very 
direct,  having  to  wind  about  as  it  went  through  Whix- 
all  wherever  a  firm  footing  could  be  gained.  I  thought 
I  had  found  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  road  in  Plat 
Lane,  but  it  crosses  our  line  .  at  right  angles.2  Names 
are  sometimes,  however,  transferred  from  one  part  to 
another.3  After  this  there  is  Windy  Arbour  at  the 
edge  of  Whixall  Moss,  and  thence  it  passes  Old  Fen’s 
Hall,  through  Bromington  and  over  a  length  of  pave¬ 
ment  near  a  field  called  Cadros,  and  along  a  deep  and 
narrow  lane  by  the  Crab  Mill  farm  to  Eglwys  y  Groes 
in  Hanmer  Parish.  Here  there  is  a  small  round  camp, 
noticed  by  Candidus  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for 
l76o,  and  the  road  proceeds  by  the  Lower  Wyche, 
where  it  is  paved,  to  Maipas,  Stretton,  and  the  Bechin’ 

1  Bury  Ditches,  north-east  of  Clun,  and  the  Ditches  to  the  south 
o  Rasthope.  In  every  case  a  “  low”  or  tumulus  is  associated  with  it. 

,  ~  la*e  falled ■  “  Pepper  Street”  also  enters  Whixall  from  the  east, 
n  Richard  trough  s  History  of  Myddle  Parish,  now  in  the  press, 
a  flat  Lane  is  mentioned,  which  may  be  the  same  road  as  the  one 
now  called  “  Plex.” 
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where  it  goes  some  distance  through  the  fields,  joining 
the  Watling  Street  at  Churton. 

Along  this  route  we  must  notice  that  the  Old  Fens’ 
Hall  seems  like  many  others  in  that  neighbourhood  to 
he  placed  on  the  site  of  some  British  or  Homan  work  ; 
close  by  there  is  a  field  called  the  Bur-vil.  A  cart-road 
bends  towards  the  east  in  the  direction  of  Pan  Castle, 
from  which  a  road  no  doubt  went  by  the  small  encamp¬ 
ments  at  Terrick  and  Wirswall  towards  Condate.  No 
Boman  remains,  that  we  are  aware  of,  have  been  found 
at  Whitchurch  (Sax.  “  Weston”).  The  name  of  Bubney, 
near  at  hand,  is  curious,  and  may  be  bobr  (the  Sclavo¬ 
nic  word  for  beaver),  and  so  Beaver’s  Island.1  A  peaty 
valley  runs  round  two  sides  of  it.  This  road  then,  that 
comes  from  the  south  of  Shrewsbury  bending  to  avoid 
the  Severn,  to  escape  the  Lake  by  Wem,  to  round  the 
eastern  point  of  Fens’  Moss,  we  believe  to  be  the  Mala 
Platea  of  Giraldus,  and  suggest  it  accordingly. 

We  now  come  to  the  course  of  the  Watling  Street. 
The  approach  to  Uriconium  from  Mons  Gilberti  is  by 
the  Horseshoe  Lane,  and  the  departure  from  it  to  the 
south-west  is  well  defined  by  a  road  that  bears  at  cer¬ 
tain  intervals  the  well  known  name.  If  we  wish  to 
travel  to  Deva,  however,  we  have  no  such  name  to 
guide  us.  The  opinion  that  Rowton  is  Rutunium  seems 
to  have  been  accepted,  beside  the  reasons  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  place  called 
Pavement  Gates  between  Uriconium  and  Rowton  ;  but 
the  name  does  not  tell  us  from  what  point  the  road 
comes.  It  may  be  part  of  the  Mala  Platea,  or,  if  run¬ 
ning  in  the  course  it  is  supposed  to  do,  may  simply  be  a 
cross  road  connecting  Uriconium  with  the  Caer  Sws 
way.  As  we  stand  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 

1  Giraldus’  statement  (lib.  i,  cap.  xii,  p.  429)  that  “the  Teivy  is 
the  only  river  in  England  or  Wales  that  has  beavers”,  must  mean 
at  the  date  he  wrote,  for  their  former  abundance  is  shown  by  such 
names  as  Beverley,  Beverstone,  and  Llyn  yr  Afanc  near  Bettws  y 
Coed.  The  effigy  of  David  ab  Madoc  (a.d.  1284)  in  Hanmer  Church 
has  at  the  feet  two  hounds  and  a  serpent,  and  at  the  head  an  animal 
like  a  beaver. 
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and  consider  which  road  will  carry  us  best  both  to  I)eva 
and  Segontium  we  have  no  need  to  hesitate.  A  paved 
road  called  Norton  Lane  takes  us  nearly  due  north  to 
a  farm  called  Smethcott,  where  it  falls  into  the  north¬ 
ern  Watling  Street  which  comes  up  from  the  Horse¬ 
shoe,  crosses  the  Tern  near  Rea,  then  through  Upton 
Magna  and  over  the  north-east  shoulder  of  Haughmond 
Hill.  Here,  at  the  distance  of  200  yards  or  so,  are  two 
small  rings  ;  at  the  back  of  the  abbey  the  course  of  the 
road  may  plainly  be  seen  as  it  runs  up  to  and  round 
Ebury  camp,  which  has  been  curiously  unnoticed,  per¬ 
haps  from  being  concealed  by  a  fir  wood.  From  this 
point  the  course  is  very  straight  most  of  the  way  to 
Astley,  where,  as  well  as  at  Hadnall,  there  is  much 
pavement.  Hardwick  both  from  situation  and  name 
has  plainly  been  on  the  via ,  which  would  pass  through 
Sansaw  and  cross  the  Mala  Platea  at  Broughton.  If  a 
straight  line  is  drawn  from  this  place  to  a  point  two 
miles  to  the  east  of  Bangor  it  will  pass  through  all  the 
places  which  we  shall  now  have  occasion  to  mention. 
At  Broughton  we  meet  again  with  Plex  Lane  and  Via 
Devana.  Reynolds’  and  Sir  R.  Hoare’s  suggestion  that 
this  is  Rutunium  seems  to  have  much  probability  in  it. 
The  name  implies  a  burgh,  and  the  moss-grown  walls 
by  the  road  side  are  of  squared  stones.  Perhaps  Mid¬ 
dle  obtained  its  name  from  being  half  way  between 
this  place  and  the  Berth  by  Baschurch.  The  early 
Norman  church,  of  which  the  roofless  chancel  now  alone 
remains,  stands  beside  a  footpath  that  looks  as  if  it  had 
formerly  been  the  road.  We  have  then  Sleap  and 
Noneley,  both  ancient  names,  and  manor  houses  of  im¬ 
portance  ;  at  the  latter  hamlet  there  is  a  pavement. 

Another  mile  brings  us  to  Loppington,  the  Domes¬ 
day  Lopitune  (perhaps  Lupi  ton).  This  being  in  the 
direct  line  for  Bangor,  and  having  on  the  west  Burlton 
Moor  and  on  the  east  the  boggy  bed  and  banks  of  the 
Roden,  both  impassable  or  nearly  so,  it  had  long  been 
thought  that  the  street  must  have  run  through  it,  and 
in  1873  a  pavement  was  found  both  south  south-east 
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and  north  north-west  of  the  village,1  some  twenty-two 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  Blackhurst  Ford. 

The  settlement  at  Loppington,  where  we  find  such  a 
number  of  early  Saxon  names,  can  be  accounted  for,  as 
at  Broughton  Church,  only  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  upon  the  course  of  a  great  road.  We  have  here 
the  Hayes,  the  Sliaws,  the  Leasows,  and  Hursts,  and 
Slades.  The  road  crosses  between  Holywell  and  Wol- 
verley,  and  so  reaches  Blackhurst  Ford.  Here  it  divides, 
one  branch  going  to  Bovium  the  other  to  Deva.  The  first 
goes  through  the  east  end  of  Welsh  Hampton  village, 
called  the  Balmer,  where  there  is  still  a  small  mound 
(a  second  one,  within  fifty  yards  of  it,  has  just  been  re¬ 
moved).  Going  straight  on  to  Bleddyn’s  Bank  the  road 
was  paved  in  the  middle,  and  called  “the  Roman  pave¬ 
ment”  within  living  memory.  Above,  to  the  east,  is 
the  site  of  old  Hampton,  where  swords  and  coins  have 
been  ploughed  up.  The  present  village  of  Welsh 
Hampton  has  been  transplanted  from  here  some  time 
or  other,  as  the  name  of  the  adjoining  lake,  Newton 
Mere,  testifies.  “  Hantone”  is  as  old  as  Domesday ,  but 
some  older  prefix  has  been  lost.  I  suspect  the  name 
Bal-mer,  when  interpreted,  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter.  Closely  adjoining  old  Hampton  on  the 
north  is  Plas  Bedw,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
Druidical  gelli,  and  may  have  been  the  arx  of  a  Roman 
town.  I  wish  to  suggest  this  place  or  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  as  the  site  of  Mediolanum.  The  direct  road  goes 
to  Bangor.  The  one  to  the  west  goes  by  Hampton 
Wood,  the  Stocks,  Copty  Vyny,  the  Spout  (?Yspytty), 
all  ancient  names,  by  the  Trench,2  along  Street  Dinas 
through  Dudleston  to  Chirk,  and  along  the  Ceiriog 

1  A  paved  road  goes  from  here,  by  English  Frankton,  to  Colmere 
and  Ellesmere.  At  the  place  called  “  Pike’s  End”  a  broad  trench 
has  been  cut  at  some  time  ;  but  till  the  mound  is  examined,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  “  Pike”  is  natural  or  artificial. 

2  A  Roman  road,  therefore,  does  run  by  the  Trench,  but  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  commonly  supposed.  It  is  the  same  with  Middle 
and  with  many  other  places. 
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valley  towards  Segontium.  This  we  suppose  to  be  the 
old  Sarn  Guetheling.  From  the  point  of  divergence 
going  east  there  was  direct  communication  with  Con- 
date,  by  Eglwys  y  Groes,  and  the  route  already  indi¬ 
cated.  At  Gredington  and  Hanmer  (to  which  places  a 
very  old  road  ran,  and  runs  from  here),  and  Halghton, 
there  are  signs  of  Roman  occupation,  which  we  shall 
notice  afterwards. 

The  direct  road  from  Bleddyn’s  Bank  goes  through 
Penley,  passing  close  by  the  moated  enclosure  where 
the  Domesday  Tudor  had  his  castle  ;  then  along  the 
high  plateau  of  Pen-le,  and  crossing  a  dingle,  due  north 
to  Halghton  Hall,  called  formerly  “Halchdynym  Maelor, 
y  Plas  Uchaf.”  Here  an  old  British  trackway  drops  in; 
and  we  must  notice  how  frequently,  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  seats  of  the  principal  families  seem  to  have 
been  placed  on  Roman  or  British  works  of  some  kind ; 
their  situation  upon  the  road,  very  frequently  their 
name,  and  remains  found  at  the  place,  testifying  to  their 
early  origin.  Here  the  road  crosses  a  valley  to  the  farm 
called  “Adwy  y  Felin,”1  and  so  by  the  Holly  (Holy) 
Bush,  by  the  Horns  and  Highgate,  to  Bangor.  The 
present  state  of  this  place  is  certainly  disappointing  to 
an  antiquarian.  When,  however,  we  read  William  of 
Malmesbury's  account,  as  well  as  Leland’s,  and  even 
P ennant’s,  and  find  that  not  one  of  the  antiquities  men¬ 
tioned  by  them  now  remain,  we  see  plainly  that  Ban¬ 
gor  has  been  the  quarry  of  that  district.  Lewis,  in  his 
Topography,  speaks  of  Roman  coins  and  pavements 
being  found  in  digging  graves  ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  judicious  use  of  the  spade  might  do  the  same  for 
Bangor  that  has  been  done  for  other  places.  In  the 
river-bank,  and  perhaps  twenty  feet  below  the  present 
church,  some  squared  stones  are  seen  peeping  out, 
showing  that  the  present  level  of  the  ground  is  not  the 
original  one.  There  is  a  township  of  Bangor  which 
bears  the  name  of  Seswick.  The  townships  of  Eyton 
and  Royston  are  divided  by  a  ditch  called  “  The  Fosse," 

1  Adwy ,  perhaps  from  aditus ,  means  a  pass  or  gap. 
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by  which  apparently  the  upper  branch  of  the  Dee, 
which  here  formed  an  island,  was  drained.  The  bridge, 
which  is  of  Norman  date,  is  probably  copied  from  one 
that  preceded  it,  or  from  the  Roman  bridge  at  Holt. 
The  course  of  the  road  leading  towards  Chester  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
in  the  Worthenbury  meadows  we  have  the  name  of 
Ty’n  y  Ffordd  (house  in  the  road),  indicating  its  course. 
At  Shocklach  there  is  a  large  earthwork,1  and  from 
there  the  course  is  by  Aldford  and  Eccleston  to  Chester. 

The  Mala  Platea,  as  we  have  noticed,  falls  into  it  by 
Churton.  There  are  also  several  cross-roads,  e.  g.,  the 
one  running  east  and  west  by  Maiden  Castle,  on  the 
Broxton  Hills ;  by  the  large  camp  at  Coddington,  near 
Stretton  ;2  and  so  across  the  old  bridge  at  Holt,  in  the 
direction  of  Caergwrle.  Another  old  way  coming  out  of 
Cheshire  winds  round  Beeston  Castle,  and  bears  upon 
Eaton. 

We  return  now  to  Blackhurst  Ford,  where  the  Wat- 
ling  Street  enters  Maelor  Saesneg,  crossing  the  Roden 
which  rises  in  Bettisfield,  and  is  one  of  the  feeders  of 
the  Severn.  At  the  Conquest  there  was  a  silva,  covering, 
no  doubt,  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  the  Fens’  Moss, 
which,  by  the  bye,  differs  from  most  others  in  supplying 
turf  (not  peat,  or  only  rarely  so),  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet. 

From  this  place  to  Hanmer  there  seem  to  have  been 
three  ways  :  one  distinct  from  our  present  road,  which 
crosses  it  at  Hanmer,  and  joins  theBovium  road  atHalgh- 
ton  Flail  (vide  supra) ;  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
Deva  road.  Of  these,  the  direct  one  through  Bettisfield 
village,  and  formerly  through  Bettisfield  Park,  has  upon 
it  a  bun-chough  (?  ban-claivdd= high  dyke),  where  there 
used  to  be  a  holy  well.  Then  to  the  east  is  a  Massane, 
probably  Maes  Sarn.  The  name  for  Bettisfield  old  Hall 
is  “Llys  Bedydd.”  The  latter  word  dates  from  St. 
Chad’s  days  ;  and  there  is  a  “  Gospel  Meadow”  abutting 

1  See  Ormerod’s  Cheshire ,  vol.  ii,  p.  378. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  320,  where  the  tumuli  at  Carden  are  also  noticed. 
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upon  the  road,  which  is  there  paved.  The  “  Llys”  would 
seem  to  imply  a  place  of  importance  in  British  times. 
By  the  name  of  “Beddesfeld”  it  occurs  in  Domesday  as 
one  of  the  manors  in  Dudestan  Hundred.  From  here 
the  way  goes  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Lord  Hanmer’s 
policies,  at  a  place  called  “  The  Lodge,”  and  through 
the  Park  to  a  farm  and  hamlet  called  “The  Great 
Arowry”  ( 'apovpa );  just  above  Hanmer.  At  this  point  a 
winding  road  from  Blackhurst  Ford  comes  in.  It  leaves 
the  Bangor  road  at  Hampton  Bank,  and  bending  to  the 
right,  passes  a  Botten  Bow1  {rotteren— to  gather  toge¬ 
ther),  and  along  the  east  side  of  Braden  Heath  ( brad= 
broad)  on  a  paved  way,  on  the  sides  of  which  used  to  be 
several  important  houses, — the  Ashes,  Hal  on  tlT  Hill, 
the  Wherrian,  and  others.  From  here  it  runs  between 
Bettisfield  and  Gredinrton  Parks,  at  the  head  of  Han- 
mer  Mere  ;  crosses  the  Deva  road  at  the  Arowry,  and 
so  by  a  footpath  and  occasional  pieces  of  paved  way 
past  the  Brook  House  to  Eglwys  y  Groes  Camp.  We 
shall  now  look  for  some  additional  proofs  of  our  being, 
so  far,  on  the  right  track. 

In  the  Ilaghmond  Chartulary  (fol.  225)  William  Fitz 
Alan  gives  to  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Haglnnond  and 
the  canons,  “  salinas  meas  de  Suthwiche”.  This  Wiche, 
called  formerly  “  Dirtwich”  or  “  Droitwich”,  is  at  the 
edge  of  South  Cheshire,  and  seems  to  be  included  in 
the  salince  of  Burwardeston,  which  is  a  manor  in  Ces- 
trescire.  In  case  any  one  should  apply  the  name 
Suthwiche  to  Nantwiche,  I  add  a  note  from  Ormerod’s 
Cheshire ,2  by  which  it  appears  that  the  salt  from  this 

1  As  the  distance  between  this  place  and  Bettisfield  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  name  may  attach  itself  to  either 
road.  There  is  a  “Rotten  Row”  to  the  east  of  Boston  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  about  three  miles  from  Boston. 

2  Leland’s  Iter  7,  fol.  22.  Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  ii,  p.  366  :  “  The 
following  curious  extract  is  from  Burghell’s  Diary:  ‘Augt.  28,  1643. 
Capt’n  Croxton  and  Capt’n  Venables,  with  their  companies  and 
others,  went  to  Durtwich,  and  cut  in  pieces  all  their  pans,  pumps, 
salt-pits,  and  works,  and  carried  some  of  their  pans  off ;  so  that  their 
salt  making  was  spoiled,  which  served  Shrewsbury  and  many  other 
places  of  the  kingdom.’  ” 
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Wyche  used  to  be  sent  to  Shrewsbury.  In  Anderson’s 
Scdopia  Antiqua  (p.  85)  we  read,  “except  granting  to 
the  Abbey  of  Haghmond  a  right  of  road  through  his 
land,  when  going  to  or  returning  from  Wiche  in  Cheshire, 
where  they  had  some  salt-pits,  Walter  de  Dunstanville  I 
does  not  appear  to  have  conferred  upon  the  monks  any 
material  benefits  whatever.”  Those  lands  must  plainly 
have  been  on  the  course  of  the  road  between  Haghmond 
(which  adjoins  the  Watling  Street)  and  Wyche.  Now 
in  referring  to  the  Chartulary  again  (fob  95),  in  an 
agreement  as  to  lands  in  the  vill  of  Halghton,  near 
Haghmond,  we  find  that  one  of  the  boundaries,  which 
constantly  recurs,  is  Salter  Estrete.  Between  Noneley 
and  Loppington  a  side-lane,  which  is  paved,  and  crosses 
the  Roden  at  Pensford  Bridge  (joining  the  Street  again 
at  Wolverley),  bears  the  name  of  “  Salt  Lane”;  and  this 
name  is  found  again  on  the  paved  lane  at  Braden 
Heath,  where  the  older  inhabitants  will  tell  of  salt  being- 
fetched  on  packhorses  from  the  Higher  and  Lower 
Wyche  by  way  of  Eglwys  y  Groes. 

In  Anderson’s  Scdopia  (p.  86),  “  Walter  de  Dunstan¬ 
ville  grants  his  harper  certain  lands  in  Long  Rudigg  up 
to  Somerlone,  as  Smelbroc  divides  them,  which  had 
belonged  to  Achi  and  Swein  of  Knoll.”  This  was  about 
1185  A.D.;  and  the  Knolls  Wood,  near  Shiffnal,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  grant.  In  Bettis- 
held  there  is  now  a  Knoll’s  Lane  and  a  Knoll’s  Wood, 
and  the  Wyan  Ruding  enters  it  from  the  Whixall  side 
by  a  sarn  lately  found,  passes  through  Bronington, 
Hanmer,  and  Llalghton,  and  joins  the  Bovium  road  at 
Halghton  Hall.  From  the  similarity  in  names  I  think 
it  probable  that  this  is  an  outrider  of  the  Watling 
Street,  that  it  comes  up  from  Shiffnal,  crosses  it,  and 
proceeds  in  the  direction  of  Longton,  then  by  Shaw- 
bury,  and  through  Whixall.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
I  have  not  now  any  certain  proof ;  but  the  marks  of 
antiquity  about  the  Wyan  Ruding  in  Hanmer  parish 
are  undoubted.  It  crosses  the  bed  of  an  old  lake  by  a 
paved  way ;  it  joins  the  Via  Devana  of  the  Watling 
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Street,  near  Hanmer,  by  an  ancient  causeway;  and 
almost  immediately  leaves  it  again,  passing  one  ancient 
manor-house  after  another  (i.  e.,  they  being  placed  on  it) 
till  it  approaches  Halghton  Hall.  A  field  through  which 
it  passes  was  ploughed  up  some  years  since,  and  a  bank 
was  found  full  of  pieces  of  glazed  stone1  that  were 
thought  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 

Returning  to  the  Yia  Devana,  we  now  go  on  from 
the  hamlet  called  Arowry  down  into  Hanmer.  The  road 
goes  through  a  deep  gill  which  is  called  the  “  Striga 
Lane”  (hollow  way),  and  over  an  old  pavement  through 
the  village.  There  are  various  signs  of  Roman  occupa¬ 
tion  in  this  neighbourhood  which  I  shall  hope  to  refer 
to  afterwards. 

From  Hanmer  to  Penley  there  runs  a  cross  road 
called  Street  Lydan  (via  lata).  A  paved  footpath  re¬ 
mains  at  one  place.  A  ravine  called  Cumbers  (?Cymri 
or  Combe)  Bank  is  crossed.  This  via  lata,  which  be¬ 
gins  and  ends  so  suddenly,  would  have  no  meaning, 
except  as  connecting  two  important  branches  of  a  great 
road.  Just  below  Hanmer  village,  to  the  east,  is  a 
large  earth-work  of  a  conical  shape,  which  seems  to  have 
been  defended  in  ancient  days  by  a  lake  or  morass  all 
round  it ;  and  on  one  side  I  think  there  are  traces  of  a 
submerged  causeway,  like  that  at  the  Baschurch  Berth. 

The  road  now  proceeds  to  Deva,  having  for  some 
miles  a  succession  of  very  old  names.  Sawerdek, 
the  name  of  an  old  manor  house  upon  it,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sarn  and  teg  (fair).  Then  there  is  Crox 
(Crux) ton,  which  dates  from  the  Emperor  Constan¬ 
tine.  The  Mala  Platea  is  here  about  half  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant.  Ascending  a  steep  hill,  which  was  paved  till 
1871,  the  Three  Fingers  is  reached,  where  a  jug  full  of 
silver  coins  of  Elizabeth  and  James  was  found  in  a 

1  A  chemist  thinks  that  these  stones  have  formed  part  of  some 
ancient  glassworks.  It  is  not  mere  glaze  which  might  result  from 
being  vitrified,  but  actual  glass  which  is  on  the  stone  (pumice)  ; 
and  this,  too,  of  a  bright  green, — a  colour  which  the  Romans  seem 
not  to  have  succeeded  in  excluding  from  their  glass. 
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hedge  bank  when  the  road  was  slightly  altered  in  1840. 
From  this  place  there  is  a  rapid  descent  to  the  Sarn  in 
Worthenbury  Parish. 

First  there  is  Willington  Cross  and  Traws(trans)tre, 
to  which  we  shall  refer  immediately.  Then  leaving  the 
present  course  it  went  by  what  is  called  the  Coach 
Lane  to  Hal  yn  Talarn,  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  Lloyd 
of  Tal  y  Wern.  This  is  another  instance  of  an  ancient 
family  locating  themselves  upon  Homan  ground. 

The  man  who  was  employed  to  fill  up  the  ditches  and 
level  the  works  in  this  field  is  still  living,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  In  the  gill  below  is  a  causeway,  by  which, 
with  a  bridge  long  since  gone,  the  road  was  continued 
to  the  opposite  bank.  This  is  now  called  Talarn 
Green,  taking  its  name  no  doubt  from  this  old  work. 
Then  we  come  to  the  Sarn  and  cross  the  Wyche  brook 
to  Threap  wood,1  a  place  till  recently  extra-parochial, 
and  about  which  some  interesting  letters  passed  be¬ 
tween  P.  H.  Warburton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hardwicke,  preserved  by  Joseph  H.  Lee,  Esq., 
of  Broad  Oak,  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  former. 
Then  there  is  Broughton,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Broughtons,  descendants  of  Tudor  Trevor,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Via  Devana  and  Via  Boviana  unite  at 
Shocklach.  One  cross  road  still  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which,  from  the  old  names  and  the  earthworks  found 
upon  it,  must  have  been  one  of  considerable  importance. 

We  have  already  tracked  the  Mala  Platea  (including, 
by  way  of  Pan  Castle,  a  Condate  branch)  and  the  Salt- 
lane  offshoot  of  the  Watling  Street  as  far  as  Eglwys  y 
Groes.  From  the  camp  at  the  top,  called  sometimes 
Mow  Cop,  a  roadway  may  be  traced  through  the  grass 
which  bears  to  the  north-west.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
a  fragment  of  an  old  lane  may  still  be  seen  ;  it  ascends 
a  hill  and  goes  by  a  ridgway  course  past  the  Yew  Tree 
house  (pulled  down)  to  Willington  Old  Hall.  About 

1  Threapwood=debateable  ground.  Threap  or  threapen,  Lat.  red- 
arguere,  imports  debate.  (Skinner’s  Etyraol.  Linguce  Angl.,  quoted 
by  Lord  Hardwicke.) 

4th  ser.  vol.  v.  ^ 
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sixty  yards  to  the  west  of  the  present  house  is  a  rect¬ 
angular  earthwork,  of  which  two-thirds  have  been 
carted  away.  Immediately  below,  at  Willington  Cross, 
the  Via  Devana  is  crossed.  Trawstre,  which  is  close  by, 
would  be  the  old  name,  and  mark  the  crossing  of  two 
important  vice.  The  lane  proceeds  by  a  wood  called 
the  Garondle,  past  the  Caelika,  to  Mulls-ford.  As  there 
is  only  a  moat  here  it  is  probable  that  the  true  word, 
is  Ymylffordd  (by  the  road).  Some  small  work  has 
been  there  upon  which,  as  noticed  so  often  before,  a 
family  house  has  been  erected. 

Near  here  there  is  also  a  “Gloddfa  Fechan”  (little  em¬ 
bankment),  and  the  road  passes  close  by  Emral,1  which 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  etymology,  mean¬ 
ing,  what  first  appears  on  the  surface,  an  emerald. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  bury  here  also.  At 
any  rate  it  was  the  place  of  importance,  and  the  modern 
Worthenbury  merely  its  hamlet.  This  road,  as  we 
have  tracked  it  from  Eglwys  y  Groes,  was  still  used, 
though  not  without  opposition,  by  coal  carts,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Coming  out  of  Emral  Park  this 
road  and  the  direct  one  to  Bovium  would  join  at  the 
Holly  Bush.  On  inquiring  of  the  tenant  at  the  Horns 
farm  if  he  had  seen  any  lane  running  through  his  fields 
in  the  direction  of  Bangor,  I  was  informed  that  in 
throwing  two  fields  into  one  he  had  found  a  pavement 
running  the  whole  way  under  a  hedge-bank.  A  field 
called  Clawdd  yr  bychan  (little  embankment)  lies  near 
here  in  Wallin gton  which  is  in  Worthenbury  Parish. 
As  I  have  already  noticed,  the  name  of  W ailing  Street 
does  not  occur  on  this  northern  route  after  Wellington  ; 
but  there  is  in  Hanmer  Parish  a  BT7Zington  (written 
Gwillington  and  Gwelynton  in  the  time  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  I),  and  a  little  further  on  TFo Kington,  in  Worth¬ 
enbury.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  three  are 

1  It  has  been  derived  from  Ember  Hall,  because  burnt  so  often 
and  rising  from  its  ashes;  and  Emma  Hall,  from  Emma  Audley 
having  lived  there.  But  the  old  name  for  it  is  “  Y  Gwrddymp”,  an 
emerald,  pronounced  “  Worthen”  by  the  English. 
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simply  corruptions  of  Guetheling,  implying  the  Irish 
(road).  In  Northumberland,  Wallington  is  near  the 
point  where  Watling  Street  divides,  one  branch  going 
to  Elsdon,  the  other  north  to  Wooler.  In  Durham,  also, 
Willington  is  on  the  street. 

On  the  other  hand  these  names  are  found  elsewhere, 
though  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  apart  from  an  an¬ 
cient  via. 

M.  H.  L. 


THE  FOUR  STONES,  OLD  RADNOR. 

Among  the  objects  visited  by  the  members  of  the  Cam¬ 
brian  Archaeological  Association,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Kington  meeting  in  1863,  were  the  four  stones,  pro¬ 
bably  the  only  existing  remains  of  a  cromlech,  in  Rad¬ 
norshire.  A  good  account  is  given  of  them  in  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  excursion  (3rd  series,  vol.  ix),  but  no  drawing 
was  made,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  stones  were  not 
ascertained  ;  there  is,  therefore,  room  for  further  parti¬ 
culars.  The  stones  are  placed  at  the  corner  of  a  large 
arable  field  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  level  plain,  which 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  parish  of  Old  Radnor,  and 
are  approached  by  a  road,  which  branches  off  from  the 
turnpike  road  to  New  Radnor  at  a  farm  house  called 
the  Knap ;  on  the  north  side  of  the  farm  buildings  is  a 
large  and  elevated  round  tumulus,  covered  with  trees, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  turnpike  road,  nearer 
to  Harpton  Court,  are  two  other  circular  mounds,  much 
depressed,  with  a  large  boulder  lying  by  the  side  of  one 
of  them.  The  four  stones  are  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Knap.  Their  position  will  be  better  understood 
by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  drawing,  which  is 
taken  from  the  south-west;  to  the  north  the  high  land 
of  Radnor  Forest  bounds  the  view.  The  notion  of  the 
writer  of  the  former  account,  that  the  stones  once  formed 
some  of  the  supports  of  a  covering  stone  of  a  large  sepul¬ 
chral  chamber,  appears  probable.  The  prevalent  local 
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tradition  which  he  and  the  author  of  the  History  of  Rad¬ 
norshire  record,  that  the  font  in  Old  Radnor  Church  was 
hewn  out  of  one  of  the  missing  stones,  shows  that  the 
supposed  removal  took  place  at  a  remote  period,  and  is 
so  far  valuable ;  but  an  examination  of  the  four  stones 
does  not  support  the  tradition  of  the  use  which  was  made 
of  one  of  their  missing  fellows,  for  they  are  clearly 
erratic  boulders  from  the  adjacent  volcanic  rocks  of 
Hanter  or  Stanner,  of  which  a  very  truthful  and  pictu¬ 
resque  sketch  is  given  in  Murchison's  Silurian  System. 
Any  local  stonemason  would,  on  examination,  at  once 
say  that  the  four  stones  could  not  be  dressed  or  hewn 
into  a  regular  form,  as  they  would  shatter  into  irregu¬ 
lar  fragments  when  broken  or  dressed.  The  volcanic 
rocks  referred  to  are  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  four  stones.  The  boulders  which  have  proceeded 
from  them  are  plentifully  strewed,  intermixed  with 
rocks  of  Old  Radnor  Hill,  on  Bradnor  Hill,  and  Hergeot 
Ridge;  the  current  of  the  drift  having  set  towards 
the  south-east.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  use  of 
these  boulders  for  road  materials  many  of  the  larger 
ones  remain  ;  boulders  of  a  large  size  may  still  he  met 
with  in  the  Whetstone,  near  the  race-course  on  Hergeot 
Ridge,  and  on  the  Beastry,  Grove,  and  Bage  farms  on 
the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Ridge.  The 
builders  may,  therefore,  have  gone  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  south  of  the  site  for  their  materials.  How 
long  they  have  borne  their  present  name  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  appears  that  a  jury  at  a  court  held  for  the  Manor 
of  Burlinjobb  and  Ploughfield  in  1707  presented  the 
four  stones  as  one  of  the  bounds  of  that  manor.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  inferred  that  this  was  the 
name  handed  down  to  that  time  by  tradition,  and  that 
the  steward  and  the  jury  in  their  use  of  the  name  were 
perpetuating  a  previous  record  of  the  boundary  of  the 
manor. 

It  only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  dimensions 
and  position  of  the  stones  as  they  now  are  :  the  space 
within  them  is  about  13  feet  wide,  the  south-west  stone 
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is  5  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference;  that  to 
the  south-east  is  4  ft.  10  in.  by  12  ft.  3  in.  round;  an 
excavation  showed  that  this  stone  is  embedded  2  ft.  in 
the  ground.  The  north-west  stone  is  6  ft.  high  and 
15  ft.  3  in.  round,  and  the  north-east  stone  4  ft.  high 
and  1 1  ft.  round.  The  relative  distances  at  which  they 
are  placed  are — north-west  to  north-east,  8  ft.  4  in.  ; 
north-east  to  south-east,  5  ft.  6  in.  ;  south-east  to  south¬ 
west,  7  ft.  6  in.  ;  south-west  to  north-west,  7  ft. 

R  W.  B. 


MONUMENTAL  EFFIGY  OF  ST.  IESTYN, 

CLAD  IN  THE  GARB  OF  A  HERMIT,  IN  LLANIESTYN  CHURCH, 

ANGLESEY. 

The  churches  of  Llanbabo  and  Llaniestyn,  Anglesey, 
contain  two  remarkable  monumental  effigies,  apparently 
executed  by  the  same  hand,  but  many  centuries  after 
the  deaths  of  the  two  personages  of  whom  they  are 
commemorative.  The  former  church  is  within  a  walk 
of  the  IUios  Goch  Station,  on  the  Anglesey  Central 
Kailway ;  the  latter  within  a  walk  or  short  drive  of 
Beaumaris.  I  gave  a  descriptive  account  of  the  effigy, 
in  Llanbabo  Church,  of  King  Kabo  Post  Prydain,  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Archceologici  Cambrensis.  I 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  monumental  slab  of  St.  Yes- 
tin  or  Iestyn,  in  Llaniestyn  Church. 

The  slab  out  of  which  this  effigy  is  sculptured,  I 
think  schist  or  slate,  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in  length  by 
one  foot  ten  inches  in  width,  and  though  formerly  lying 
on  a  raised  mass  of  masonry  in  front  of  the  altar  is  now 
placed  upright  embedded  in  the  wall.  The  effigy,  which 
is  in  low  relief,  represents  the  saint  not  in  the  dress  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  but  in  the  garb  of  a  her¬ 
mit,  as  worn  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  consists 
of  a  long  tunic  or  coat  ( tunica  talaris )  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  and  girt  about  the  waist  with  a  tasselled  cord  or 
rope  hanging  down  in  front;  an  inscribed  scroll  is  sus- 
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pended  from  the  left  hand.  Over  the  tunic  or  coat  is 
worn  the  cappa  clausa,  a  mantle  or  cloak  of  a  cope-like 
fashion,  fastened  by  a  morse  or  circular  clasp  in  front  of 
the  breast,  and  thence  opening  downwards  ;  the  borders 
of  this  cloak  are  ornamented.  The  head  is  covered  by 
the  caputium  or  hood,  which  likewise  covers  the  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  the  face  is  bearded,  and  over  the  upper  lip  is 
worn  the  moustache,  and  the  head  reclines  on  a  square¬ 
shaped  cushion.  The  shoes  are  pointed  at  the  toes. 
In  the  right  hand  is  held  a  bordon  or  staff,  shod  with  a 
pointed  ferule  at  the  lower  extremity,  whilst  the  head 
of  the  staff  resembles  that  of  a  dog.  Above  the  head 
of  the  effigy  is  an  ogee  headed  canopy,  cinquefoiled 
within,  the  spandrels  of  which  are  filled  with  sculp¬ 
tured  foliage.  Along  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
verge  of  the  slab,  and  within  the  canopy  on  the  sides  of 
the  cushion  on  which  the  head  reposes,  are  remains  of 
an  inscription,  which,  when  in  a  more  perfect  state  than 
it  is  at  present,  appears  to  have  read  thus  : — 

hic  iacit  sanctvs  yestinvs  cvi 

GWENLLIAN  FILIA  MADOC  ET  GRYFFYT  AP 
GWILYM  OPTVLIT  IN  OBLACOEM 
ISTAM  IMAGIN' EM  P  SALVTE  AN1MARVM.  S. 

Hic  jacit  Sanctus  Yestinus  cui  Gwenllian  Filia  Madoc 
et  Gruffyt  ap  Gwilym  optulit  in  oblacionem  istam  imagi- 
nem  pro  salute  animarum  suarum. 

Oblacoem  being  an  abbreviation  for  oblacionem,  P. 
for  pro,  and  S.  for  suarum. 

A  very  excellent  engraving  of  this  monumental  slab 
and  effigy  appears  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Archcs- 
ologia  Cambrensis,  in  the  October  number  for  1847. 
In  that  work  the  Saint  Iestin  or  Iestyn  ab  Geraint,  of 
whom  this  sculptured  slab  is  commemorative,  is  said  to 
have  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  probable  a 
full  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  Pees’  Welsh  Saints, 
but  I  have  not  that  work  to  refer  to.1 

1  The  notice  in  the  Welsh  Saints  is  as  follows Iestin  ab  Ge¬ 
raint  was  the  founder  ol  Llaniestin  in  Ldeyn,  Carnarvonshire ;  and 
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This  may  be  considered  as  an  unique  specimen  of  a 
sculptured  sepulchral  effigy,  exhibiting  the  person  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  garb  of  a  hermit.  Amongst  the 
small  statuettes  which  adorn  the  sides  of  tombs  some 
other  specimen  may  possibly  be  found — at  present  I  do 
not  recollect  one — and  these  statuettes  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  accessories  only,  and  not  commemorative. 

In  the  Pontifical  of  Lacy,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  order  for 
the  benediction  of  a  hermit’s  dress,  though  the  particu¬ 
lar  articles  of  which  that  dress  was  composed  are  not 
enumerated.  It  was,  however,  different  to  the  garbs 
of  the  other  religious  orders. 

In  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  are  the  following  allusions  to  this 
garb  : — 

“  In  abit  as  an  ermite.” 

And  again — 

“  Eremytes  on  an  hep  wt  liokede  staves 
Weuten  to  Walsynglim.” 

That  is,  hermits  in  throngs  with  hooked  walking  sticks 
went  on  the  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  at  Walsingham. 
In  this  effigy  we  have  the  stall  clearly  defined,  but  with 
a  dog’s  head  for  the  hook.  And  again — 

«  Clothed  hem  in  Copis  to  be  known  fro  othere 
And  made  himsilve  eremytes  liure  eise  to  have.” 

That  is,  they  clothed  themselves  in  copes  to  be  known 
from  other  men,  and  made  themselves  hermits  to  lead 
easy  lives.  In  this  effigy  we  have  the  cappa  clausa, 
or  cope-like  mantle,  worn  over  the  tunic  or  long  coat. 
In  whatever  view  we  may  regard  it,  this  effigy  is  the 

also  of  Llaniestin  in  Anglesey,  where  a  stone  was  seen  in  the  last 
century  with  an  inscription  purporting  that  he  was  buried  there. 
His  father  Geraint  ab  Erbin  is  stated  to  have  been  “one  of  the  princes 
of  Devon,  who  was  slain  while  fighting  under  Arthur  at  the  battle 
of  Llongborth.”  An  elegy  on  Geraint  ab  Erbin,  attributed  to  Lly- 
warch  Hen,  is  preserved  in  the  Black  Book  ot  Carmarthen,  and  also, 
with  some  additions  and  variations,  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest. 
See  Four  Ancient  Boohs  of  Wales,  ii,  37,  274. — Ed.  Arch.  Camb. 
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most  interesting  of  all  in  the  island  of  Anglesey. 
Amongst  those  of  Great  Britain,  it  has,  I  think,  the 
merit  of  being  perfectly  unique. 


LLANE1LIAN. 

The  little  church  of  Llaneilian  or  Llanelian,  Anglesey, 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  railway  station  at  Amlwch, 
lying  due  east  of  the  latter  place.  It  consists  of  a  tower, 
nave,  and  chancel,  and  of  a  distinct  building  lying  south 
of  the  latter,  and  connected  therewith  by  a  lean-to 
passage.  The  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  of 
late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  century  construction. 
On  the  right  of  the  door,  and  within  the  porch,  is  a  pro¬ 
jecting  stone  basin  or  stoup  which  contained  holy  water, 
in  which,  before  the  Reformation,  each  dipped  his  finger 
and  crossed  himself  on  entering  into  the  church.  In  the 
east  wall  of  the  tower  is  a  plain  Norman  arch  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  this  is  apparently  the  most  ancient 
portion  of  the  church.  The  south  window  of  the  nave 
is  of  late  fifteenth  century  work,  and  contains  three 
lights  foliated  in  the  heads  ;  the  jambs  and  architrave 
have  bold  hollow  mouldings.  The  north  window  of  the 
nave  is  similar  to  that  on  the  south  side.  There  is  a 
string-course  beneath  each  of  these  windows,  composed 
of  a  plain  set  off  and  hollow  beneath.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  is  a  pointed  doorway,  the  jambs  and  archi¬ 
trave  of  which,  and  the  hood  over,  have  bold  hollow 
mouldings.  Both  nave  and  chancel  have  externally  em¬ 
battled  parapets.  The  south  window  of  the  chancel  is 
square-headed,  and  of  two  lights  of  fifteenth  century 
construction.  The  north  window  of  the  chancel  is  of 
two  lights  within  a  square  head  with  hood  mould  over. 
I  he  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  nearly  triangular- 
headed  ;  it  contains  three  lancet-shaped  lights,  and  the 
hood  over  has  the  cavetto  or  hollow  moulding.  Such 
are  the  principal  constructive  features  of  the  church, 
which  appears  to  have  been  mainly  rebuilt  or  greatly 
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altered  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  exhibits  no  archi¬ 
tectural  peculiarities.  In  the  interior,  near  the  north 
door,  is  St.  Elian’s  Chest,  so  called.  The  cover  of  this  is 
semi-hexagonal,  and  has  the  date  1667,  studded  on  it 
in  nails.  The  seats  in  the  nave  are  without  backs,  with 
rudely  carved  ends  in  circular  terminations  bearing  the 
dates  1690  and  1693.  Between  the  nave  and  chancel 
is  still  remaining  the  ancient  rood  loft,  a  gallery  so 
called.  This  is  tolerably  perfect;  it  has  a  coved  projec¬ 
tion  on  either  side  of  the  screen  which  supports  it,  and 
the  cornices  are  carved ;  it  is  seven  feet  or  thereabouts 
in  width,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  up  a  newel  staircase 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  at  the  east  end.  Though 
the  chancel  screens  which  supported  the  ancient  rood 
lofts  in  our  churches  are  numerous,  it  is  but  rarely  we 
find  in  a  small  church  like  this  the  rood  loft  itself  still 
remaining,  and  in  so  perfect  a  state.  At  present  I  can 
only  call  to  mind  two  little  churches  about  the  size  of 
this  where  the  ancient  rood  lofts  are  still  preserved,  the 
little  church  of  Wormleighton,  in  Warwickshire,  and 
the  little  church  of  Cotes,  near  Stowe,  in  Lincolnshire. 
In  larger  churches  the  existence  of  the  rood  loft  is  not 
so  rare.  This  internal  feature  in  the  church  of  Llan- 
eilian  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  considerable  attention. 
This  rood  loft  is  a  construction  of  the  fifteenth  centur}L 
A  skeleton,  “  the  lively  figure  of  death,”  is  painted  on 
the  coved  work  of  the  rood  loft  over  the  entrance  into 
the  chancel,  with  this  inscription  over  : — “  Colyn  Angeu 
yw  Pechod”;  that  is,  “  The  sting  of  death  is  sin.” 
This  is  probably  a  painting  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  such  productions  were  numerous.  In  front  of 
this  rood  loft  is  a  poor  but  somewhat  modern  painting 
on  canvas,  intended  for  St.  Elian.  The  chancel  is  fitted 
up  choir-wise,  with  stall-like  disposed  seats  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  These  are  rudely  carved.  The  com¬ 
munion  table  is  like  a  coffer,  and  in  raised  black-lettered 
characters  in  front  is  the  following  inscription  :  — 

“  Non  nobis  Dotnine  non  nobis  sod 
Noraini  tuo.  1634.” 
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The  principals  of  the  roof  of  the  chancel  are  supported 
by  carved  wooden  figures  of  minstrels  playing  on  the 
bagpipes.  In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  are  frag¬ 
ments  of  ancient  painted  glass  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  central  fight  contains  portions  of  the  figure  of  our 
Lord  extended  on  the  rood. 

I  have  now  to  treat  of  that  singular  appendage,  cell 
or  chamber,  a  distinct  structure,  lying  a  little  south¬ 
east  of  the  chancel,  but  connected  therewith  by  an  ob¬ 
lique  passage.  This  is  entered  through  a  doorway  from 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  by  a  descent  of  six  steps. 
The  passage,  a  lean-to,  has  been  lighted  by  two  small 
windows,  one  of  which  is  blocked  up.  This  passage 
leads  into  a  room,  chamber,  or  cell,  fourteen  feet  long 
by  twelve  feet  in  width,  which  is  covered  with  a  good 
perpendicular  roof  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  cell  or 
chamber  has  an  external  doorway  in  the  north  wall, 
leading  into  the  churchyard.  The  absence  of  a  piscina 
in  the  south  wall  indicates  this  building  not  to  have  been 
a  chapel.  There  is  no  fireplace.  A  mutilated  bracket, 
on  which  formerly  stood  an  image,  probably  that  of  St. 
Elian,  projects  from  the  east  wall  on  the  north  side. 
This  building  has  a  rude  bell  cot  at  the  west  end.  A 
rudely  constructed  two-light  window,  the  heads  of 
which  are  semicircular,  fights  this  cell  on  the  south  side. 
The  east  window  is  pointed,  of  two  principal  cinquefoil¬ 
headed  fights  with  a  quatrefoil  light  in  the  head  above, 
over  which  is  a  bold  hollow  hood  mould.  Under  the 
east  window  is  a  semi-octagonal  shaped  table  of  wood, 
plainly  panelled  on  the  sides  in  seven  divisions  with  but¬ 
tresses  between  them,  but  not  panelled  at  the  back. 
These  panels  appear  to  have  been  painted,  and  the  edge 
or  verge  of  the  table  is  moulded.  This  table  is  five  feet 
two  inches  across,  and  projects  in  front  two  feet  from 
the  wall.  There  are  some  stories  connected  with  this 
table,  which  I  need  not  advert  to.  It  is,  I  think,  an 
article  of  domestic  furniture,  certainly  not  an  altar.  I 
know  but  of  one  wooden  altar — I  do  not  allude  to  com¬ 
munion  tables  as  such — in  the  kingdom  ;  this  is  a  slab 
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constituting  the  window  sill  of  a  concealed  chapel  in 
the  roof  of  Compton  Wyniate  House,  Warwickshire,  a 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  where  recusants, 
who  were  numerous  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attend.  This  wooden  altar  has  on  its  surface 
the  five  crosses  perfectly  defined. 

For  what  purpose  then  was  this  building,  distinct 
from,  yet  connected  with,  the  church  of  Llaneilian,  con¬ 
structed  ?  I  believe  this  to  have  been  a  Domus  inclusi, 
reclusorium ,  or  anchorage  ;  the  abode  of  an  anchorite  or 
recluse.  St.  Isidore,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventh  century,  circa  a.d.  630,  treats  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  hermits  and  anchorites.  In  his  work 
De  Ecclesiasticis  Officiis  he  observes  : — De  monachis. 
Sex  autem  sunt  genera  monachorum.  Primum  genus 
est  csenobitarum,  id  est  in  commune  viventium.  Se¬ 
cundum  genus  est  eremitarum,  qui  procul  ab  homini- 
bus,  recedentes,  deserta  loca,  et  vastas  solitudines  sequi 
atque  habitare  perhibentur  ad  imitationem  scilicet  Elise 
et  Johannis  Baptistse,  qui  eremi  secessus  penetraverant, 
etc.  Tertium  genus  est  anachoretarum,  qui  jam  cseno- 
bitali  conversation  perfecti,  includunt  semetipsos  in 
cellis  procul  ab  hominum  conspectu  remotis,  nulli  prse- 
bentes  accessum,  sed  in  sola  contemplatione  divina  vi- 
ventes  perseverant,  etc.  That  is,  there  are  six  different 
kinds  of  monks.  The  first,  that  of  those  who  embrace 
a  regular  monastic  life,  living  in  common.  The  second 
kind  is  of  hermits,  who,  departing  from  the  abodes  of 
men,  seek  desert  places  wherein  to  dwell,  after  the 
manner  of  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist.  The  third  is 
that  of  anchorites  who,  perfecting  themselves  as  monks, 
shut  up  themselves  in  cells  secluded  from  the  sight  of 
men,  willingly  affording  access  to  no  one,  but  living  con¬ 
tinually  in  divine  contemplation. 

The  rule  of  Grimlaic,  an  anchorite  priest  of  the  ninth 
century,  is  very  severe.  The  office  for  the  inclusion  of 
anchorites  ( reclusio  anachoritarum)  we  find  in  Bishop 
Lacy’s  Pontifical.  In  practice  the  strict  rule  was  mo¬ 
dified,  at  least  in  this  country  I  have  found  no  domus 
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inclusi  or  reclusorium  where  it  appears  to  have  been 
carried  out.  The  recluse  or  anchorite  at  Llaneilian  was 
probably  a  priest,  hence  his  connection  with  the  chancel. 
He  had  liberty  to  go  from  his  cell,  hence  the  door  on 
the  north  side.  I  could  dilate  much  further  on  this 
topic,  but  I  must  conclude.  We  have  then  in  the  effigy 
at  Llaniestyn,  and  in  the  annexation  to  the  church  of 
Llaneilian,  vivid  remembrances  of  a  past  age  in  the 
lives  of  hermits  and  recluses.  In  this  age  we  have 
more  active  duties  to  perform,  and  to  regard  that  say¬ 
ing — “  up  and  be  doing,  and  God  will  prosper  l” 

Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam. 


WELSH  WORDS  BORROWED  FROM  LATIN, 
GREEK,  AND  HEBREW. 

( Continued  from  p.  59.) 

IIABENA,  ‘  a  rein’:  W.  afioyn,  ciwyn,  and  aiven,  ‘  a  rein’.  Der. 

‘habena’,  ‘  abena’:  W.  ‘  *abena’ .  (see  ‘bestia’)  . 

J  ‘*aboin*,  ‘  *ab  win’,  ‘afwyn’,  ‘  awyn’, 

(  ‘*aboen’,  ‘  *abMen*,  ‘  *aL\ien’,  ‘awen’. 

Welsh  leaves  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  initial  h  was  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Latin  when  this  and  similar  words  were  borrowed. 
It  is  possible  that  aiven  was  formed  from  awyn  by  substituting 
cn  for  yn,  to  bring  the  word  into  harmony  with  gender-analogy. 

HEB1LEUS  (-a,  -um),  pi.  ‘Hebrsei’,  etc.,  ‘Hebrew*:  Mid.  W. 
Ebryw,  ‘  Hebrew’,  which  has  not  survived  to  become  Efryw ; 
whereas  the  plural  Efrei,  ‘  the  Hebrews*,  is  often  to  be  met  with. 
In  both  instances  the  case-vowel  is  preserved,  and  ce  counts  as  e. 
Other  instances  of  this  will  be  found  under  ‘  J udaeus’,  ‘  praecep- 
tum’,  ‘  praesens’,  ‘  praesepe’. 

HEBRAICUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘ Hebrew’:  Mid.  W.  Efroec,  ‘the  He¬ 
brew  language’  (Skene,  ii,  p.  136).  Here  ai  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  to  ce:  see  ‘ Graius’.  On  oe  for  ce,  see  ‘ setas*. 

HIBRIS,  gen.  ‘hibridis’,  M.  Lat.=‘ hibrida*,  ‘a  mongrel,  a 
hybrid’:  W.  efrydd,  ‘mancus’,  ‘mutilus’,  ’claudus’  (Davies). 
HONESTUS  (-a, -um), ‘honest,  honourable’:  W.  onest,  now 
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more  commonly  gonest  with  a  prothetic  g ;  on  which  see  ‘  altus’ 
and  £  vacuus’. 

HORA,  ‘  an  hour’:  W.  awr. 

HORARIUM, £  a  clock,  horologe’:  W .brjawr  or  orjor,  ‘  a  watch’. 
Der.  ‘horarium’,  ‘drarium’t  W.  ‘*brbr’,  ‘*orawr’,  £or-j-awr’.  The 
shortening  of  the  initial  o  would  he  the  natural  result  of  its  being 
immediately  followed  by  rj.  As  to  the  insertion  of  j,  see  ‘cera- 
sium’. 

HOSPES  (pi.  £  hospites’),  £  a  guest’:  W.  osp ;  pi.  ysp,  espyd  or 
yspyd,  as  well  as  ospjon  and  yspydjon.  Esp  =  ‘*osp-i’  (with  the 
Welsh  plural  termination  i);  whence  would  arise  ‘*espi’,  ‘*ispi’, 
£*isp’, £  ysp’.  Some  of  the  other  forms  are  derived  from  the  Latin 
plural  thus :  £  hospites’,  £  ospites’:  W.  £  *ospit’,  £  *espit’  (whence 
‘espyd’),  ‘*ispyt’,  ‘yspyd’.  From  the  latter  seems  to  he  formed 
a  very  common  name  of  places  in  Wales,  namely,  Yspyty=yspyd- 
d.y,  ‘  a  guest-house  or  hospitium’. 

HUMILIS  (-e),  ‘  humble’:  W.  ufyll  (or  ufell). 

HUMILITAS  (acc.  ‘  humilitatem’),  ‘humility’:  W.  ufelltod ; 
ufylltod  also  occurs,  which  seems  to  betray  the  influence  of  ufyll. 

ILLE  (-a,  -ud ;  pi,  ‘  illi,  -»,  -a’),  ‘  he,  that  one’:  W.  ill  and  dll, 
as  in  ill  or  dll  tri=‘  they  three’.  Though  ill  and  dll  are  used 
without  distinction,  ill  is  derived  from  illi,  and  dll  from  ilia, 
whence  ‘  *ella’,  ‘  ell’,  ‘  eill’,  which  has  not  become  ‘  aill’,  as  these 
little  words  are  proclitics.  Against  this  etymology  it  is  to  he 
noticed  that  ill  implies  illi,  while  eill  postulates  ilia. 

IMPAR,  ‘  uneven,  awry’:  W.  amhar,  given  by  Davies  as  mean¬ 
ing  ‘labascens’;  amhar-u,  ‘to  impair,  to  fall  into  decay’.  Der. 

‘  impar’:  W.  ‘  im-par’,  ‘  ampar’,  ‘  amhar’.  The  negative  prefix  in 
is  in  Welsh  an,  which,  as  here,  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it : 
see  also  ‘  intervenio’. 

1MPERATOR,  ‘  a  commander,  an  emperor’:  W.  amerawdwr 
and  ymeraivdwr,  written  with  mh  or  mm  for  m,  according  to  the 
writer’s  fancy.  Besides  these,  several  other  forms,  more  or  less 
archaic,  are  to  be  met  with,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
scheme  of  derivation,  which  needs  no  comment : 

,  *amperotr,  amherodr,  f  amherawdwr,  amerawdwr, 
j  amherawdyr  (  amherawdyr 

impera  or-j  *jmpero^  ymherodr,  J  ymherawdwr,  ymerawdwr, 

^  ymherawdr  \  ymherawdyr 

INFERNA,  ‘  the  infernal  regions’:  W.  uffcrn,  fern,  sing.,  ‘  hell’; 
the  S.  W.  colloquial  form  is  more  regular,  yffern,  or  rather  yr 
yffern  (  =  ‘l’inferno’)  with  the  definite  article  prefixed. 

INITIUM,  ‘a  beginning’:  W.  ynyd,  ‘ Shrove-tide’;  regarded 
possibly  as  initium  quadragesimce,  or  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
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INTERVENIO  (‘intervenit’),  ‘  I  intervened  W.  aihnjwyn  or 


‘  *athrivin’,  ‘  athrywyn’. 

ITALIA,  ‘  Italy":  W.  Eidal ,  also  Eidjal,  on  which  see  ‘  cera- 
sium’. 


JACOBUS,  ‘James’:  W.  Jacob,  in  the  Lib.  Landavensis  fre¬ 
quently;  Jacou  (  =  ‘ Jacob)  and  Jay  of,  as  well  as  Jaco,  occur,  hut 
the  mod.  W.  is  Jago. 

JANUARIUS,  ‘January’:  W.  Jonawr  or  Jonor.  See  ‘Febru- 
arius’. 

’IH20T2,  ‘Jesus’:  W.  Jcsu,  or  rather  YrJesu—b  'lycrovs.  Two 
things  show  that  Jesu  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ’I go-ovs,  and  not 
from  the  Latin  Jesus,  namely,  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  and 
the  retention  of  the  final  syllable  caused  by  the  accent.  As  to 
ov,  it  represented  the  sound  of  Latin  u,  and  is  correctly  repre¬ 
sented  in  Welsh  by  the  u. 

’IOPAANH2  (acc.  '\ophdvgv),  ‘the  river  Jordan’:  W.  Jor- 
ddonen,  fern.  This  seems  to  be  another  decided  case  of  a  word 
borrowed  directly  from  the  Greek,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  J or- 
dctnen  is  used  as  an  accusative  in  Latin,  but  Jordanem,  the  word 
being  of  the  third  declension  throughout  in  the  Vulgate.  The 
Welsh  implies  that  the  a  in  'lopSdvys  is  long,  and  so  we  find  it 
treated  by  Sedulius  in  his  Carmen  Paschalc, — 

- lustra  gerens  placidam  Jordanis  ad  undam. 


Jorddonen  is  further  modified  into  Urddonen  and  even  Eurddonen. 

’IHA'NNHS,  ‘John’:  Welsh  has  several  forms  of  this  word, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  derivation : 

'la)dvvr]<f :  W.  John,  Joan,  J6wan,  Jewan . 

(  Jeuan,  *Jiwan,  I  wan 
. I  Jefan,  *Jifan,  Ifan. 

The  form  Ifan  becomes  in  English  orthography  Evan,  one  of  the 
most  common  names  in  Wales  at  the  present  day.  It  should  be 
pronounced  as  though  it  were  E-van ,  and  is  so  pronounced  by 
the  common  people ;  but  the  genteel  way  is  to  make  it  Ev-an. 
Joan  is  Scriptural,  and  only  semi-naturalised.  Jeuan  exists  now 
only  as  a  bardic  nom  de  plume.  Not  a  long  time  ago  Jefan  seems 
to  have  been  in  common  use.  Iwan  and  Ifan  coexist  in  Car¬ 
diganshire  now,  St.  John’s  Day  being  indifferently  called  Gwyl 
Ifan  or  Gwyl  Iwan.  Jowan  occurs  written  Jouan  in  the  Lib. 
Land,  frequently,  and  in  the  Cambro-Britisli  Saints  (87).  In  the 
former  it  is  also  spelled  Jouann  (pp.  69,  73,  240,  263,  264),  and 
once  Jouhan  (p.  191). 
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JUDAEUS,  ‘a  Jew’:  W.  Juddew  (pronounced  Iddevj,  and  for¬ 
merly  so  written).  Der.  'Judaeus’:  W.  ‘*Judew’  (dissyllable), 
‘  *  Juddew’,  ‘  *Jiddew’, ‘  Iddew’.  With  ju  becoming  (Ji  and)  i  in 
‘  Iddew’,  compare  iscell  under  ‘  juscellum’,  also  ‘  Iwan’  and  ‘  Ifan’ 
under  'Iwdvvys.  In  the  retention  of  the  case-vow7el,  the  Breton 
Iuzeo  or  Inzer,  pi.  Iuzevien,  follows  suit  with  the  Welsh;  and 
so,  perhaps,  does  the  French  Juif,  ‘Jew’;  Juive,  ‘Jewess’. 

JUPITER  (gen.  ‘Jovis’),  ‘Jove’:  W.  Jau  and  Jon.  The  latter 
is  Dimetian,  and  archaic,  though  it  holds  its  ground  in  the  Welsh 
Prayer  Book. 

JUSCELLUM,  ‘broth’:  W.  iscell,  as  in  iscell  cig  llo ,  ‘veal- 
broth’.  In  Carnarvonshire  we  find  in  use  iscell  eira  (also  'poles 
cira),  ‘  melted  snow’. 

LABOR  (gen.  ‘labSris’),  ‘toil,  drudgery’:  W.  llnfur.  L  as  an 
initial  is  generally  superseded  in  Welsh  by  the  spirant  ll,  for 
an  earlier  111 ;  to  be  compared  with  rh,  which  similarly  takes  the 
place  of  initial  r. 

LAICUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘lay’:  W.  lleyg,  ‘not  ecclesiastical’;  and  in 
the  old  Welsh  of  the  Oxford  Glosses  we  have  leeccs  (for  Hciicissa), 
‘  a  lay-woman’.  Hence  it  appears  that  ‘  laicus’  was  treated  as  tri¬ 
syllabic,  and  the  a  dealt  with  as  mentioned  under  ‘  animal’,  and 
not  as  in  ‘Graius’. 

LAMNA,  ‘a  plate,  a  blade’:  W.  llafn,  mas.  The  gender  is 
irregular.  The  derivation  is  ‘  lamna’:  W.  ‘  lam’na,’  ‘  llaf’n’  (writ¬ 
ten  ‘  llafn’),  ‘  llafan’  (used  in  S.  W.,  and  the  only  form  the  word 
takes  in  cyflafan,  ‘  a  massacre’). 

LARGUS  (-a,  -um), ‘of  a  generous  disposition,  liberal’:  W. 
ll  ary,  of  which  Davies  says, ‘11  ary  antiqui  dicebant  quod  nos 
llariaidd,  mitis,  mansuetus,  comis’.  Llarj-aidd  has  still  this 
meaning ;  but  llary  has  got  to  mean  an  idle,  careless  sort  of  a 
man.  If  this  etymology  is  right,  the  derivation  is — ‘  largus’:  W. 
‘larg’, ‘lar’g’,  ‘lar’gh’,  ‘larigh’,  ‘llari’,  ‘llary’;  whereas  llarjaidd 
(for  Hlarg-ed )  would  be  analogous,  in  its  j,  to  arjan,  which  see 
under  ‘  argentum’. 

LATRO  (pi.  ‘latrones’),  ‘a  thief’:  W.  Ueidr ;  colloq.  lleidir  in 
S.  W.,  and  lleidar  in  N.  W. ;  pi.  Hadron.  Der.  ‘  latro’:  W.  ‘  *latro’, 
‘  Metro ’‘  ‘  *letr’,  ‘  *let’r’,  ‘  *leit’r’,  ‘  lleid’r’  (written  ‘  lleidr),  whence 
lleidir  and  lleidar.  On  the  change  of  a  into  e,  see  ‘  draco’. 

LAURUS,  ‘the  bay-tree’:  W.  Uawr-cnydd,  ‘bay-wood’. 

LAXUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘  loose’:  W.  llaes,  ‘  loose  and  long’  (of  dress); 
0.  W.  Idis  (Juvencus  Codex),  and  am-lais  (Oxford  Gl.).  Der. 
‘  laxus’:  W.  *  *lachs’,  ‘  lais’,  ‘  llaes’. 

IAZUR  (also  ‘  lazurius’  and  ‘  lazulum’)  seems  to  have  meant 
the  ‘  lapis  lazuli’;  also  ‘  azure’:  W.  llasar,  ‘  blue,  azure’.  The  sound 
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of  2  being  unknown  in  Welsh,  is  generally  heard  by  a  monoglot 
Welshman  as  s,  and  treated  as  such. 

LECTIC A,  ‘  a  litter  or  sedan’:  W.  lleithig,  ‘  a  cushion  for  the 
feet,  a  footstool’. 

LECTIO,  ‘  a  reading’:  W.  llith,  fern., ‘  a  lesson  from  Scripture’. 
Der.  ‘  lectio’:  W.  ‘*lecti’,  ‘*licti’,  ‘*lichth’,  ‘  *liith’,  ‘  llltli’.  Modem 
i  implies  an  etymologically  long  i,  the  short  i  having  been  regu¬ 
larly  changed  into  y. 

LEGIO  (gen.  pi.  ‘legionum’),  ‘a  legion’:  W.  lleng,  ‘a  legion’; 
(Caer)lleon  or  (Caer)llion,  also  (Caer)  Legion  (=castra  legionum), 

*  Chester’  and  ‘  Caerleon  on  Usk’.  Ng  for  g  could  only  occur  in 
mere  book-words,  such  as  lleng  and  fflangell,  which  see  under 
‘  flagellum’;  while  the  derivation  of  lleon  or  llion  shows  no  irre¬ 
gularity.  In  parts  of  N.  W.  Chester  is  called  Caer  Lleon  Gawr, 

‘  the  fort  of  Lleon  the  Giant’.  It  is  edifying  to  read  in  the  Welsh 
Bruts  that  it  was  he  who  built  Chester,  which  took  place  at  the 
time  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  visited  Solomon ;  and  that  he 
finds  his  all  but  forgotten  virtues  duly  rescued  from  oblivion  in 
biographies  of  eminent  Welshmen  published  by  men  who  are 
still  living. 

LEGO  (ger.  ‘  legendum’),  ‘  I  read’:  W.  lle-u,  ‘  to  read’;  lien  (writ¬ 
ten  also  lleen),  ‘literse,  doctrina,  eruditio,  literatura,  disciplina’ 
(Davies) ;  lleenawg,  ‘  literatus’;  darllen,  ‘  to  read’;  darllen-odd, 

‘  (he)  read’.  Compare  Breton  le6nn,  ‘  lecture’,  ‘  action  de  lire, 
chose  qu’on  lit’,  and  the  old  Irish  legend,  ‘  to  read’.  As  to  lle-u 
there  is  no  remark  to  make.  The  derivation  of  lien  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  ‘  legendum’:  W.  ‘  legend’,  ‘  legend’,  ‘  leghen’,  ‘  lleen’,  ‘  lien’. 
Darllenodd  is  pronounced  both  darllenodd  and  darllenodd.  The 
former  is  the  more  common  ;  but  the  latter  is  probably  the  more 
correct.  On  the  other  hand,  lUnor ,  ‘  a  man  of  letters’,  seems  to 
be  modern,  and  directly  formed  from  lien,  without  any  trace  of 
the  original  accentuation.  That  we  must,  in  the  case  of  lien , 
start  from  legendum,  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
Irish  legend,  on  which  see  the  Gram.  Celt.,  p.  487 ;  compare  also 
analogous  cases  under  ‘  construo’,  ‘  offero’,  ‘  scribo’. 

LEO,  *  a  lion’:  W.  Hew ;  i.  e.,  in  S.  W.  llbw,  and  in  N.  W.  lUw. 

LIBEIi,  ‘  a  book’:  W.  llyfr. 

LIGNUM,  ‘  wood’:  W.  llwyn,  ‘  a  groove’.  See  ‘  Carina’. 

LIMA,  ‘  a  file’:  W.  llif,  ‘  a  saw’;  llif  ddur,  ‘  a  file’. 

LINEA,  ‘  a  line’:  W.  llin,  fem.,  ‘  a  line,  a  line  of  writing’;  llin- 
yn,  ‘  a  string’. 

LINUM,  ‘  flax’:  W.  llin,  mas. 

LIS  (gen.  ‘litis’),  ‘strife,  quarrel’:  W.  Hid,  mas.,  ‘indignation, 
anger’. 

LITTER  A  (pl.‘  litterse’),  ‘a  letter’,  and  -in  the  plural  ‘an  epistle’: 
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W.  llythyr,  ‘letters  of  the  alphabet',  as  in  llawn-llythyr  = ‘ fully 
lettered,  not  abbreviated';  sing,  Uythyren,  ‘  a  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet’;  llythyr,  mas.  sing.,  ‘  a  letter’,  i.  e.,  ‘  an  epistle’  (pi.  llythyrau 
and  llythron).  This  is  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  ground, 
as  the  other  llythyr  has  been  superseded  by  llythyren-au, ‘  letters 
of  the  alphabet’.  Der.  ‘litterse’:  W.  ‘lith’r’,  ‘llyth’r’  (written 
‘  llythr’),  ‘  llythyr’. 

LIXIVIUM,  ‘lye':  W.  lleisw ;  0.  W.  Ussiu  or  lisiu  (Oxford 
Glosses),  i.  e.,  lisiv  or  lisiw.  Der.  ‘  lixivium’:  W.  ‘  *licsfvi',  ‘  lisiw’, 
‘lesiw’,  ‘*Rsjw’,  ‘14isjw’,  ‘lleisw’.  The  disappearing  of  j  is  not 
unusual ;  but  that  an  accented  l  should  be  thus  treated  is  by  no 
means  common.  Compare,  however,  the  elision  of  i  in  yspryd, 
which  see  under  ‘  spiritus'. 

LOCELLUS,  ‘a  compartment  in  a  locker  or  chest’:  W.  llogell, 
fern.,  ‘a  pocket’. 

LONGA  (‘navis’),  ‘a  long  ship,  i.  e.,  a  war-ship’:  W.  llong,  ‘a 
ship’. 

LORIC  A,  ‘  a  coat  of  mail’:  W.  llurig,  mas.;  also  wrongly  spelt 
lluryg  and  llurug. 

LUNA,  ‘  the  moon’:  W.  llun,  as  in  clydcl  Llun,  ‘  Monday’. 

Arduireaue  dev  yssi  vn  a  deu  ... 

Aunaeth  maurtk  a  llun. — Skene,  A.  B.,  ii,  13. 

MACERIA,  ‘  an  enclosure,  a  wall’:  W.  magivyr  and  mogwyr ; 
the  latter,  winch  is  the  more  regular  form,  is  still  to  be  heard 
among  the  shepherds  of  Plinlimmon.  On  the  change  of  mogwyr 
into  magwyr,  see  ‘  corrigia’.  The  Welsh  would  seem  to  imply 
‘  maceria’,  and  not  ‘  maceria’. 

MACULA,  ‘a  mesh’:  W.  magi,  ‘a  noose,  a  snare’. 

MAGISTER,  ‘  a  master’:  W.  meistr. 

MAJOR, ‘a  house-steward’:  W.  maer;  0.  W.  mair  (Oxford 
Glosses).  Major  seems  to  have  become  successively  ‘  *majir’, 

‘  mair’,  ‘  maer’:  see  ‘  '\wavvys. 

MAJUS,  ‘the  month  of  May’:  W.  Mai. 

MALEDICO,  ‘  I  speak  ill  of,  I  curse’:  W.  melldig-o,  ‘  to  curse’. 
The  d  in  melldigo  and  other  words  of  the  kind  is  historical,  as 
the  aspirate  ll  requires  it  to  be  sounded  t. 

MALEDICTIO,  ‘  a  cursing,  malediction’:  W .melldith,  ‘  a  curse’. 

MANGANELLUS,  a  M.  Lat.  diminutive  from  ‘manganum’  or 
manganus’,  for  fjidyyavov,  ‘  a  machine  for  defending  fortifications’: 
W.  magnel,  fern,  (but  mas.  in  Cardiganshire),  ‘a  cannon’;  mang- 
nel  was  the  form  known  to  Davies. 

MANICA,  ‘  a  tunic-sleeve’,  a  manacle’:  W.  maneg,  ‘  a  glove’. 

MANTELLUM,  M.  Lat.,  ‘  a  cloak,  a  mantle’:  W.  mantell,  pi. 
■men  tyll. 

4th  »er.,  vol.  v. 
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MAEGAEITA  (/ xapyaplry^ :),  ‘  a  pearl’:  W.  mererid  or  myrerid, 
as  in  maen  mererid,  ‘  a  pearl’.  A  form,  myrierid  (—myrjerid), 
given  by  Pughe  is  interesting  as  a  parallel  to  arjan,  which  see 
under  ‘  argentum’. 

MAEIA  (Map la),  ‘Mary’:  W.  Mair,  ‘the  Virgin  Mary’.  Der. 

‘  Maria’:  W.  ‘  *Mari’,  ‘  *Meri’,  ‘  *Mer’,  ‘  Meir’,  ‘  Mair’.  Possibly 
Meir,  in  the  last  line  of  the  poem  beginning ‘Omnipotens  Auctor’ 
in  the  Juvencus  Codex,  should  be  changed  into  Mer,  as  it  is  to 
rhyme  with  hamper  and  couer. 

MAPtS  (acc.‘  Martem’),  ‘  Mars’:  W.Mawrth,  as  in  dydd  Mawrth, 

‘  Tuesday’. 

MAETIOLUS,  M.  Lat.,  from  ‘martus’,  a  hammer’:  W.  mor- 
thwyl,  colloquially,  morthwl,  mwrthwl,  myrthwl :  0.  W.  morthol 
(Oxford  Glosses).  Der.  ‘martiolus’:  W.  ‘*mortjol’,  ‘morthjol’, 

‘  morthol’,  ‘  morthwl’  (whence  ‘  mwrthwl’  and  ‘  myrthwl’),  ‘  mor- 
thwyl’.  Morthwyl  was  arrived  at  by  over-doing  the  effort  to 
avoid  vulgar  forms  such  as  ‘  canwll’,  ‘  celwdd’,  ‘  morwn’,  etc.,  for 
‘  canwyll’,  ‘  cehwydd’,  ‘  momyn’,  etc.  Now-a-days  one  often  hears 
‘  disymwyth’,  ‘  nianwyl’,  ‘  bygwyth’,  for  ‘  disymwth’,  ‘  manwl’, 

‘  bygwth’,  respectively. 

MAETYE,  fu'iprvp,  ‘  a  martyr’:  W.  mertlvyr  ;  also  colloquially, 
merthyl;  pi.  merthyri  or  mertliyron.  Y  is  treated  as  i.  See  also 
‘  papyrus’  and  ‘  syllaba’. 

MASSA,  ‘  a  lump  or  mass’:  W.  mas,  fern.,  which  occurs  in  the 
Oxford  Glosses  as  a  gloss  on  metallum,  and  in  the  Mid.  W.  of 
the  Mabinogi  of  Kulhwch  ac  Olwen  (Mad.  ii,  210),  y  fas  (twym) 
means  (‘  the  heated)  mass’. 

MEMBEANA,  ‘a  skin  prepared  for  writing’:  W.  memrwn, 
mas.,  ‘  a  parchment’.  Der.  ‘  membrana’:  W.  ‘  membron’,  ‘  mern- 
bron’,  ‘  memrwn’. 

MEMBEUM,  ‘  a  part,  portion’:  W.  mymr-yn,  ‘  a  small  portion, 
a  particle’. 

MEMOE,  ‘  mindful,  not  forgetful’:  W.  myfyr,  ‘  meditabundus’ 
(Davies);  myfyr-dod,  ‘meditation’.  Der.  ‘ memor’:  W.  ‘ *memor’, 
‘  *memir’,  ‘  *mimir’,  ‘  *mifir’,  ‘  myfyr’. 

MEN  SUE  A,  ‘a  measure’:  W.  mesur,  mas.,  ‘  a  measure,  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  capacity  equivalent  to  a  bushel  nearly’.  The  change  of 
gender  puzzles  me.  If  I  am  right  in  assuming  the  e  of  the  Latin 
word  to  be  long,  we  have  here  a  case  of  a  long  vowel  preceding 
the  tone -syllable  being  shortened.  See  ‘  divinus’. 

MENTUM,  ‘the  chin’:  W.  mant,  ‘jaw,  mouth’;  mant-ach, 
‘  toothless’. 

METEUM  (fiierpov),  ‘a  metre,  a  poetical  measure’:  W.  mydr. 

MEECUEIUS,  ‘  Mercury’:  W.  Merchyr  and  Mercher,  as  in  dydd 
Mercher,  ‘  Wednesday’. 
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METULA,  ‘  anything  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal  shape’:  W. 
mwdwl,  mas.,  ‘  a  cock  of  hay’,  etc.  If  this  he  the  origin  of  mwdwl, 
as  it  is  of  its  French  equivalent  meu  le,  the  derivation  can  hardly 
he  other  than  the  following, — ‘  metula’:  W.  ‘  *metola’,  ‘  *mwydol’, 
‘  *mwydwl’,  ‘  mwdwl’.  The  loss  of  the  y  must  he  acknowledged, 
however,  to  he  unusual ;  hut  it  is  prohahle  here  if  we  may  trust 
Richards’  mwydylu,  eto  make  hay  into  cocks’. 

MICHAEL  (M L’XjarjX),  ‘  Michael’:  W.  Michel  (and  Michcil),  a 
proper  name  not  unusual  in  Wales;  Mihangel  (i.  e.,  ‘Mill-angel’ 
for  ‘*Mich-angel’),  of  the  same  formation  as  the  French  Michel 
Ange  ;  Italian,  Michel  Angelo ;  to  whom  a  good  many  churches 
hearing  the  name  ‘  Llan-fihangel’  are  dedicated.  Michel  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  ae  of  Michael  were  treated  as  ce,  on  which 
see  ‘  Hebrseus’;  the  Welsh  here  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  not 
directly  from  the  Greek. 

MODUS, ‘manner,  mode’:  W.  modd,  ‘  manner’;  pi.  moddjon, 
‘  means  to  an  end’,  a  transition  of  meaning  not  hard  to  explain 
considering  the  near  relation  between  ‘  ways  and  means’. 

MUST  ARIA,  M.  Lat.,  ‘a  mine’:  W.  mynor,  as  in  (maen)  mynor, 
‘  marble’. 

MOJSTACHUS  {govayod),  ‘a  monk’:  W.  monach,  mynach,  or 
mctnach ;  pi.  monachod  or  mynachod ;  originally  plurals  of  con¬ 
tempt,  the  others  being  mynech  or  mcneich,  as  in  Llan  y  Mynech 
and  Castell  Meneich.  On  the  derivation  of  mynech  and  mcneich, 
see  ‘Ambrosius’.  On  manach  see  ‘corrigia’. 

M 0  NUMENT TJ M,  ‘a  monument, 'a  family  tomb’:  W.  mon- 
cnent  or  myncnent  (also  myncnen),  fern.,  ‘  a  graveyard’;  pi.  monmenni 
(Salesbury),  now  myncnentydd. 

MORUS,  ‘the  mulberry  tree’:  W.  mor-wydd. 

MnTSHS  (acc.  M oovarjy),  ‘  Moses’:  W.  Moysen,  treated  as  Moi- 
sen,  and  made  ultimately  into  Moesen.  Compare  ‘  Jorddonen’,  on 
which  see  'lophavys. 

MULTO,  M.  Lat.=‘ vervex’:  W.  mollt,  ‘a  wether’;  pi.  myllt. 

MTPI AS  (gen.  gvpiahoC),  ‘  a  myriad’:  W.  myrdd.  Der.  gvpi- 
a&o<; :  W.  ‘  *myrjad’,  ‘  *myrad’,  ‘  myr’d’,  ‘  myrdd’.  On  the  disap¬ 
pearing  of  the  accented  vowel,  compare  ‘  lixivium’  and  ‘  spiritus’. 

MURUS,  ‘a  wall’:  W.  mur. 

MUTO,  ‘  I  move,  change’:  W.  mud-o,  ‘  to  change  one’s  abode’; 
mud,  ‘  the  effects  to  be  moved  on  such  an  occasion’. 

MUTUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘  dumb’:  W.  mud,  ‘  dumb’;  mudan,  ‘  a  dumb 
person’. 

NATALICIUM,  ‘a  birthday  present’,  and  in  M.  Lat.  ‘a  birth¬ 
day’:  W.  Nadolig  {Crist)  or  simply  Nadolig,  ‘  Christmas’;  formerly 
the  more  regular  form,  Nodolig,  was  used.  See  ‘corrigia’.  We 
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might  expect  Nctdolyg,  liad  not  the  form  Nadolig  the  appearance 
of  ending  with  the  favourite  termination  ig. 

NEUT EE  (-a,  -um),  ‘  neither  the  one  nor  the  other’:  W.  neodr , 
‘  neuter’. 

NOTA,  ‘a  mark’:  W.  nod,  mas. 

NUMEEUS,  fa  number’:  W.  nifer.  See  f  caula’. 

John  Rhys. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTICE  OF  AN  EAELY  INSCEIBED  STONE  AT 
LLANO  OES,  TALGAETH,  BEECONSHIEE. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  D.  Lewis  of  Llangors, 
Talgarth,  for  a  notice  and  rubbing  of  an  early  inscribed 
stone  discovered  when  the  old  chancel-arch  of  the  church 
was  pulled  down.  It  is  2  feet  in  length,  10  inches  in 
width,  and  2 ^  inches  in  thickness.  On  the  face  is  a 
rudely  designed  cross  formed  of  double  incised  lines,  the 
head  of  the  cross  being  enclosed  within  an  ill-cut  circu¬ 
lar  line.  On  either  side  of  the  stem  of  the  cross  are 
rude  attempts  at  interlaced  ornamental  ribbon-patterns, 
much  defaced,  apparently  from  the  irregular  surface  of 
the  stone.  On  the  right  edge  of  the  stone  are  two 
inscriptions  in  early  characters,  probably  of  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century  (if  not  earlier).  They  are  evidently  to 
be  read 


+  gurci 
bLeDrys 

and  are  two  distinct  proper  names  cut  in  different  cha¬ 
racters  and  in  very  different  sized  letters,  those  of  the 
first  word  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  stone, 
whilst  those  of  the  second  word  are  only  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  high. 

The  first  word  offers  a  certain  analogy  with  “gur- 
mare”  of  the  Penarthur  inscription,1  whilst  the  second 
word  is  a  curious  mixture  of  small  and  capital  letters, 


1  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii,  p.  51. 
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the  r  being  of  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  form,  whilst  the 
following  letter  is  a  Roman  capital  U  with  a  tail  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  stroke  instead  of  the  second.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  sculptor  in¬ 
duced  him  to  make  the  y  in  this  manner. 

I.  0.  Westwood. 

Oxford :  March,  1874. 


P.S. — With  reference  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Rhys 
upon  my  reading  of  the  Pool  Park  stone  ( Archceologia 
Cambrensis,  January,  1874,  p.  18),  I  have  to  remark 
that  my  drawing  was  made  from  a  gutta  percha  cast, 
which  shows  the  structural  surface  of  the  stone  and  the 
actual  carving  of  the  letters  most  satisfactorily.  On 
examining  this  cast,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  second 
stroke  (that  which  follows  the  s-shaped  stroke,  and  has 
its  top  turned  to  the  left)  is  as  decidedly  an  incised 
stroke  as  any  other  in  the  inscription.  It  is  united  to 
the  end  of  the  top  of  the  s,  its  bottom  ranges  with  the 
bottoms  of  the  other  letters,  and  the  left  hand  end  of 
its  top  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  united  to  the  upright 
lateral  incised  line  into  which  the  bottom  of  the  s  is 
extended.  Regarding  it,  then,  as  a  portion  of  the  in¬ 
scription,  I  can  only  consider  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
letter  A  curiously  formed. 

Next,  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rhys, 
that  the  next  letters,  as  I  read  them,  m,  should  be  read 
vm  (the  first  stroke  of  the  m  being  formed  by  the  second 
stroke  of  the  v),  I  have  to  remark  that  the  i  is  per¬ 
fectly  upright,  and  that  the  fourth  stroke  of  the  M,  as 
well  as  the  first,  are  slanting ;  and  I  think,  if  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Rhys  be  correct,  the  i  should  be  slant¬ 
ing,  thus  \.  Mr.  Rhys  admits  that  the  bottom  of  the 
angle  where  the  I  and  M  conjoin,  gets  very  shallow. 
The  fact  is,  the  bottom  of  the  I  is  abruptly  as  deep  as 
the  remainder  of  the  letter;  but  the  bottom  of  the  first 
stroke  of  the  m  is  gradually  shallowed. 

Neither  in  my  cast,  rubbings,  or  drawings,  was  there 
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any  indication  of  Ogham  letters.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Rhys  will  give  us  a  new  figure  of  the  stone 
with  its  Ogham  inscription,  so  as  to  show  how  far  his 
charge  of  inaccuracy  against  me  is  merited. 

I.  O.  W. 


EGLWYS  Y  GWYDDEL,  MERIONETH. 

To  give  any  explanation  of  the  origin  and  use  of  stone 
circles,  which  will  be  considered  generally  satisfactory, 
seems  almost  as  difficult  a  task  as  that  of  squaring 
them,  although  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  comprehend 
why  the  former  attempt  should  be  apparently  so  hope¬ 
less.  .  One  source  of  this  difficulty  may  be  the  not  dis¬ 
tinguishing  one  kind  of  stone  circle  from  another,  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  are  all  identical  in  cha¬ 
racter,  and  all  intended  for  one  and  the  same  purposes. 
Others,  again,  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
number  of  stones  of  a  circle  is  a  point  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  although  up  to  this  time  what  the  normal  num¬ 
ber  or  numbers  should  be  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
A  third  hindrance  to  an  impartial  examination  of  the 
question  is  the  singular  custom  of  assigning  to  Druidic 
agency  arrangements  of  stones  or  earthworks,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  understood.  Much  indeed  has 
of  late  years  been  effected  in  establishing  more  rational 
and  correct  views  as  regarding  our  megalithic  monu¬ 
ments  ;  but  there  are  still  far  too  many  who  cling  to 
Druidic  fancies,  and,  by  etymological  arguments  in 
which  a  fertile  imagination  too  often  plays  the  largest 
part,  manage  to  present  to  our  view  explanations  of 
proceedings  and  practices  hitherto  unknown  and  un¬ 
supported  by  the  earliest  historic  evidence.  Thus  we 
learn  that  coit,  quoit,  or  coet  are  other  forms  of  coed 
(wood),  and  that  it  was  only  in  woods  or  groves  that 
Druids  practised  their  religious  rites  and  built  their 
altars,  and  hence  the  word  coit  or  quoit  denotes  a  crom- 
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lech,  as  especially  in  the  instance  of  Kits  Cotty  House 
in  Kent,  but  as  a  rule  these  remains  abound  principally 
where  there  is  neither  wood  nor  traces  of  there  ever 
having  been  wood,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  districts  now  treeless  and  wild  wastes  may  have 
once  been  covered  with  forests,  and  that,  too,  at  no  very 
distant  period  of  time.  The  fact,  however,  is  the  word 
coit  or  quoit  has  nothing  to  do  with  coed  a  wood,  and 
cromlechs  were  not  and  never  could  have  been  altars. 

Other  examples  might  be  given  of  this  use  of  philo¬ 
logical  argument.  Thus,  although  the  common  name  of 
Barton  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  the  back  premises 
or  yard  attached  to  a  mansion,  it  is  in  reality  nothing 
but  the  Gaelic  barr-teine  or  barra-teine,  meaning  the 
height  of  fire,  or  rather  the  high  court  of  justice  fire, 
and  Britain  or  Britannia  is  merely  another  form  of 
Bcirrleine  or  Barrateine,  contracted  into  Brataine  !  By 
the  same  process  we  learn  Stanley  is  Staonadh-lia,  or 
circle  of  stones.  Stanton  is  Staon-keine  or  circle  of  fire. 
Staines  is  staon-geis,  or  the  circle  of  sorcery.  By  such 
etymological  manipulation  it  is  clear  any  addition  to 
our  Druidical  knowledge  can  be  manufactured  to  order. 
Those  who  would  hardly  believe  that  such  statements 
can  be  seriously  made  may  find  still  more  extraordinary 
examples  in  Druidism  exhumed ,  by  the  Bev.  J.  Bust. 

Leaving  alone,  however,  such  ingenious  arguments, 
it  will  be  better  to  depend  on  bare  facts  and  legitimate 
conclusions  derived  therefrom,  and  the  first  and  most 
important  one  to  be  established  is  that,  although  there 
are  in  existence  stone  circles  differing  more  or  less  from 
one  another,  yet  there  is  only  one  proper  one,  namely, 
that  formed  of  a  certain  number  of  upright  stones 
placed  at  regular  intervals  from  each  other.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  this  must  have  been  intended  to  mark  out  a  cer¬ 
tain  space,  as  more  or  less  sacred  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  If  it  was  intended  to  mark  out  a  place  of  as¬ 
sembly,  or  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  temple  for  religious 
worship,  these  isolated  stones  would  sufficiently  mark 
the  boundary,  not  to  be  crossed  except  by  those  who 
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had  anything  to  do  with  the  assembly,  or  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  respect  shown  to  the  dead,  and  the  care  and 
labour  bestowed  on  the  burial,  if  not  of  all,  at  least  of 
the  more  distinguished  individuals,  may  fairly  suggest 
that  no  less  respect  would  be  paid  to  the  circle  of  de¬ 
tached  stones  when  it  enclosed  a  grave.  In  such  case 
these  stones  which  stand  around  and  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  grave,  play  the  same  part  as  the  posts 
or  other  objects  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  taboo  any  particular  spot,  they 
also  adopting  the  circle  as  the  simplest  and  easiest  form.. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  in  Wales  and  else¬ 
where  where  a  low  continuous  wall  of  stones  or  bank 
of  earth  connects  detached  stones,  but  as  this  wall  or 
mound  is  in  all  cases  too  low  to  have  served  as  an  effi¬ 
cient  fence,  this  addition  may  have  been  made  by  a 
wish  to  invest  the  enclosed  space  with  still  greater 
sanctity.  In  this  additional  wall  or  bank  also  there  is 
usually  no  entrance,  so  that  whenever  it  occurs  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  circle  could  not  have  been  intended  as 
a  place  of  meeting  of  any  kind,  judicial  or  religious.  As 
to  the  question  whether  stone  circles  were  ever  con¬ 
nected  with  anything  but  graves,  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his 
magnificent  work  on  the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  second  of  the  two  volumes 
(see  Appendix  to  preface,  pp.  22-42),  has  gone  so  fully 
into  the  matter,  and  has  collected  such  a  vast  amount 
of  authentic  facts,  all  of  which  prove,  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion,  that  these  circles  were  connected  with  burial,  that 
most  persons  will  probably  consider  the  question  set¬ 
tled  as  far  as  it  can  be  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
of  such  matters  ;  not,  however,  that  it  can  be  said  that 
there  are  no  instances  in  which  some  doubt  remains,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  unique  monument  of  Stonehenge;  but 
still  they  are  so  few  that  the  exceptions  may  be  thought 
to  prove  the  rule — a  rule  he  would  lay  down,  both  from 
facts  and  analogy.  Nor  is  the  case  different  where 
avenues  are  attached  to  circles,  as  was  proved  by  the 
finding  at  Callernish  rude  stone  chambers,  burnt  bones, 
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etc.,  placing  the  sepulchral  character  of  the  group  be¬ 
yond  all  question. 

Mr.  Stuart  has  examined  more  of  such  circles,  pro¬ 
bably,  than  most  men,  and  his  experience  seems  to  have 
been  uniformly  the  same.  Even  where  no  evidence  of 
burial  yet  remains  it  sometimes  happens  that  record  of 
such  does  exist.  Thus  Mr.  Stuart  alludes  to  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  when  Camden  visited  the  great  circle 
in  the  township  of  Addingham,  called  Little  Salkeld, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  which  was  then, 
as  it  is  still,  known  by  the  name  of  Long  Meg  and  her 
Daughters,  there  were  existing  within  it  “two  heaps 
of  stones,  under  which  they  say  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  buried.”  Stukely  subsequently  found  the 
remains  of  these  heaps,  which  of  course  he  pronounced 
to  be  the  sites  of  the  sacrificial  fires  of  the  Druids.  At 
present  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  them  is  left,  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  excavations  conducted  by  prac¬ 
tised  hands  like  those  of  Mr.  Stuart  or  Canon  Green- 
well  would  disclose  additional  evidence  that  this  circle 
once  surrounded  several  graves. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  circle,  which  although  very 
different  in  structure,  yet  are  still,  probably,  not  unlike 
as  to  their  intent  and  usage.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
well  known  work  of  May  burgh,  near  Penrith,  which 
consists  of  a  circular  space,  surrounded  with  a  steep  and 
high  bank  composed  entirely  of  small  stones.  Its  name 
might  to  some  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  a  strong¬ 
hold,  but  in  that  case  the  ditch  would  have  been  on  the 
exterior,  whereas,  as  in  the  case  of  Abury,  it  is  on  the 
inside.  Abury  itself,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  corrupted 
form  of  Aldbury  or  Oldbury,  might  on  the  same  ground 
be  considered  a  military  work,  which  it  certainly  is  not. 
These  two  works,  moreover,  not  only  have  in  common 
the  high  and  strong  vallum  entirely  surrounding  them, 
but  at  one  time  contained  those  stone  chambers  the 
mutilated  skeletons  of  which  constitute  our  cromlechs. 
As  regards  Maybury,  all  that  now  remains  is  one  large 
upright  stone,  but  Stukely  speaks  of  its  having  had 
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two  circles,  the  interior  one  retaining  four  stones  still 
standing  upright,  but  only  one  remaining  in  the  outer 
one.  Others  were,  however,  lying  about,  some  within, 
others  without  the  circles,  in  addition  to  fragments  of 
others  that  had  been  broken  up.  Whether  any  of  these 
still  lie  buried  beneath  the  surface  is  not  known,  as  no 
investigation  of  the  ground  has  been  recorded. 

Taking  Stukely’s  account  as  correct,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  these  two  circles  were  connected  with  a 
central  chamber,  if  we  may  draw  any  conclusions  from 
analogy.  The  same  thing  occurs  at  Abury,  only  on  a 
much  larger  and  more  magnificent  scale  ;  so  that  there 
is  in  fact  no  essential  difference  between  the  two. 
There  are  other  examples,  but,  perhaps,  not  so  import¬ 
ant  instances  of  a  vallum  or  continuous  mound  of  earth, 
instead  of  the  circle  of  detached  stones  surrounding 
burial  places.  Abury  is,  moreover,  exceptional,  not 
merely  as  regards  its  two  avenues,  but  in  having  had  a 
circle  of  detached  stones  lining  the  inner  face  of  the 
vallum,  thus  combining  the  two  systems  in  one. 

Pennant  visited  Maybury,  but  only  one  stone,  as  now, 
was  then  standing.  He  adds,  however,  “  There  had 
been  three  more  placed  so  as  to  form  with  the  other  a 
square.  Four  again  stood  on  the  sides  of  the  entrance, 
viz.,  one  on  each  exterior  corner  and  one  on  each  in¬ 
terior,  but,  excepting  that  at  present  remaining,  all  the 
others  have  long  since  been  blasted  to  clear  the  ground” 
( Tour  to  Scotland,  vol.  i,  278).  How  he  managed  to 
concoct  all  this  arrangement,  from  the  single  remaining 
stone,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  not  content  with 
this,  he  tells  us  the  use  of  it  was  the  same  as  that  called 
Bryn-gwyn  at  Trer  (sic)  Dryw  in  Anglesea,  which  he 
translates  “  into  a  supreme  consistory  of  Druidical  ad¬ 
ministration,”  and  that  it  was  constructed  similarly  to 
Maybury.”  He  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  Bryn- 
gwyn  himself,  as  he  only  refers  to  the  engraving  of  it  in 
Howlands,  p.  90,  although  nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
than  his  arrangement  at  Maybury  and  Howlands’  view 
of  Bryngwyn,  which  latter  is  also  very  unlike  the  present 
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remains,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  account  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wynn  Williams  in  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis  (vol.  1872,  p.  34  ).  Pennant’s 
want  of  accuracy  is  not  unknown,  but  his  ingenuity  in 
this  Druid ical  reconstruction  is  certainly  remarkable. 
The  most  probable  part  of  his  theory  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  that  the  single  stone  had  been  one  of  four  forming 
a  square,  that  is,  a  chamber  in  which  the  body  or  bodies 
of  the  dead  had  been  placed.  He,  however,  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  vast  size  of  the  stone  vallum  composed  of 
small  stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  neighbouring 
stream,  and  which  is  quite  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the 
earthen  or  chalk  vallum  of  Abury,  although  much 
smaller  in  every  way. 

Stone  circles  are  constantly  found  within  one  another. 
Sometimes  three  such  concentric  circles  occur.  In  these 
cases  the  arrangement  of  the  stones  of  the  interior 
circles,  where  there  are  three  such,  is  to  be  noticed,  for 
it  will  be  uniformly  found  that  the  stones  of  the  out¬ 
most  circle  are  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  and  are  also  larger  and  higher  than  those  of  the 
inner  circles.  The  stones  composing  these  two  latter 
ones  generally  touch  one  another ;  and  if  any  gaps  occur, 
they  are  very  irregular.  These  inner  circles  are  the 
remains  of  the  base  of  a  chambered  earn  which  has  been 
removed,  the  space  between  them  showing  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  original  wall.  Hence  the  stones  of  the 
outer  one  are  larger,  as  having  to  resist  the  thrust  of 
the  superincumbent  mass,  which  acted  only  vertically 
on  the  inner  one.  The  outer  one  of  all,  with  regular 
intervals  between  the  stones,  is  the  usual  accompani¬ 
ment  of  mounds  of  stone  and  earth,  standing  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance,  and  not  touching  the  monument.  The 
most  remarkable  illustration  of  these  circles  will  be 
found  at  Clava  in  Nairn,  where  they  exist  in  all  vari¬ 
eties, — some  retaining  the  original  chambers,  others 
exhibiting  more  or  less  completeness.  It  is  called,  as 
often  is  the  case  with  sepulchral  remains,  a  temple  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  from  very  early  periods 
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indeed  they  have  been  considered  as  churches  by  the 
country  people,  especially  in  parts  of  Scotland.  Some 
have  even  suggested  that  “  church”  and  “  kirk”  are  only 
other  forms  of  “  circus”;  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
very  tempting  piece  of  etymology,  which,  if  admitted, 
might  help  to  show  that  these  primaeval  remains  have 
been  successively  pagan  temples  and  Christian  churches. 
But  no  such  connection  exists,  or  has  ever  existed,  as 
would  probably  have  been  the  case,  since  missionaries 
judiciously  adapted  what  they  found  to  their  own 
purposes ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  fountains,  once 
objects  of  pagan  cult,  have  been  transformed  into  holy 
wells.  But  in  Western  Europe  the  remains  of  our 
earliest  churches  are  invariably  rectangular,  while  our 
round  churches  are  all  more  or  less  copies  of  the  early 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Stuart 
quotes  Leland  (vol.  iv,  p.  8)  as  an  authority  for  some 
ancient  chronicler  speaking  of  St.  Martin’s,  near  Canter¬ 
bury,  who  states  that  it  (or  rather,  probably,  the  lower 
part  of  it)  was  built  of  bricks  of  great  length  and  breadth, 
after  the  British  fashion  ;  and  again,  of  St.  Pancras, 
where  Ethelbert  had  once  worshipped  an  idol,  as  “opus 
exiguum  structum  tamen  de  more  veterum  Britanno- 
rum.”  Mr.  Stuart  also  mentions  other  churches  of  the 
same  early  date,  which  could  not,  from  what  is  recorded 
of  them,  have  been  stone  circles. 

If  these  early  stone  circles  had  been  pagan  temples, 
they  would  either  have  been  modified,  and  used  by  the 
first  missionaries,  or  they  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  them,  as  directed  by  so  many  orders  of  the  early 
councils.  The  missionaries  have  done  neither,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fair  inference  is  that  circles  were  not  con¬ 
nected  with  heathen  practices ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
if  connected  with  the  graves  of  the  people  and  their 
ancestors,  they  would  be  preserved  and  protected  rather 
than  destroyed.  Local  traditions,  therefore,  as  well  as 
an  etymology  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  given  some 
specimens,  will  not  assist  in  disproving  the  conclusion 
Mr.  Stuart  has  drawn  from  an  accumulation  of  substan- 
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tial  facts,  and  which  by  fair  analogy  must  be  extended 
to  those  circles  which  have  not  yet  given  up  their  un¬ 
answerable  evidences  that  they  are  the  graves,  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  graves,  of  our  earliest  ancestors.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  statements  about  Druidic  circles, 
whether  of  worship  or  sorcery,  or  tribunals  of  justice, 
or  places  of  assembly,  or  any  other  purpose,  civil  or 
religious,  put  forward  with  more  confidence  than  author¬ 
ity,  must  be  considered  as  resting  on  no  foundation  of 
any  kind.  We  have  a  certain  amount  of  facts  about 
Druids  and  their  customs ;  but  how  our  stone  monu¬ 
ments  are  connected  with  them  has  never  yet  been  ex¬ 
plained.  Not  the  least  sign  of  any  such  connection  is 
found  in  the  earliest  records  in  existence ;  and  where 
such  stones  are  mentioned  as  boundary  marks,  they  are 
simply  called  what  they  are,  and  never  invested  with 
any  Druidic  title.  Old  Aubrey,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
is  said  to  have  first  discovered  that  Abury  was  a  temple 
of  the  Druids,  and  Stukely,  Rowlands,  and  others,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example,  until  we  have  a  fully  developed 
system  of  Bardic  and  Dracontian  and  other  mysteries  ; 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  which  is  often  thought  to  be  un¬ 
patriotic,  if  not  extremely  impudent. 

During  the  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  Machyn¬ 
lleth  in  1866,  a  picturesque  little  stone  circle  in  the 
parish  of  Towyn  was  visited,  an  accurate  representation 
of  which  is  given  in  the  accompanying  illustration  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Blight.  It  is  situated  on  a  small 
plateau  of  rock  at  some  small  distance  above  the  road, 
and  lies  under  a  wall  of  rock  on  one  side ;  and  on  the 
other,  above  a  similar  but  less  lofty  wall  below  it.  The 
diameter  of  the  circle  is  26  feet,  and  the  highest  of  the 
upright  stones  3  ft.  7  ins.  They  are  six  in  number,  and 
were  placed  at  regular  intervals  of  a  yard  apart.  Some 
few  are  wanting ;  but  the  regularity  of  intervals  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  stones,  show  that  this  had  been 
the  usual  circle  enclosing,  but  not  touching,  the  central 
earn  or  tumulus,  and  which  in  this  case  must  have  been 
a  small  one.  That  it  was  not  placed  on  the  higher 
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ground  as  is  more  usual,  may  be  explained,  perhaps,  by 
the  convenience  of  the  little  plateau  nature  had  formed 
there. 

But  the  more  singular  circumstance  connected  with  it 
is  its  name,  Eglwys  y  Gwyddel,  or  the  church  of  the 
Irishman,  which  in  the  language  of  the  day  would  mean 
the  church  of  which  the  Irishman  was  the  incumbent. 
If  the  name  had  been  Eglwys  y  Gwyddyl,  or  the  church 
of  the  Irishmen,  as  we  have  Llcin  y  Gwyddyl,  the  Llan 
of  the  Irishmen,  there  would  have  been  less  peculiarity. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Whies  traces  of  ancient 
houses  or  walls  are  usually  assigned  to  the  Gwyddyl  ; 
but,  besides  this  assignation,  we  have  in  this  case  a  circle 
converted  into  a  church  of  this  people.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  similar  instance  in  Wales,  but  whether  or 
not  so  it  is  one  more  reason  for  not  assigning  too  much 
importance  to  local  traditions  of  the  kind,  however 
curious  they  may  be.  Thus  the  peasants  to  this  day 
point  out  a  huge  upright  stone  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
fair,  near  the  cromlech  of  WernEinion,  as  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  and  to  which  victims  were  bound  with  iron 
chains  when  burnt  as  sacrifices  to  that  deity.  That 
such  a  story  is  an  ancient  one  is  probable  from  the 
loneliness  of  that  remote  district,  but  that  it  has  the 
smallest  foundation  as  to  fact  is  incredible,  even  to  our 
more  advanced  Druids.  Many  other  examples  of  simi¬ 
lar  curious  stories  might  be  mentioned,  but  as  regards 
them,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Irishman’s  church,  their 
antiquity  may  be  allowed,  but  their  value  in  questions 
like  that  of  the  stone  circles  is  utterly  worthless. 

E.  L.  Barnwell. 
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On  the  19th  of  May  I  was  able  to  have  a  look  at  the 
so-called  Cadfan  Stone  in  the  parish  church  of  Towyn, 
Merionethshire.  A  description  of  it  is  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Westwood,  followed  by  an  interpretation  by  Ab 
Ithel,  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  1850,  pp.  90- 
107.  I  agree  with  the  Professor  in  reading  (1)  ££Cingen 
celen”  (the  body  of  Cyngen) ;  nor  can  I  improve  on  his 
reading  of  (2),  the  only  intelligible  portion  of  which  is 
the  name  Adgan,  which  occurs  in  the  Cambro- British 
Saints,  p.  88,  in  the  form  Atgan.  Of  Adgan,  Ab  Ithel 
tried  to  make  Cadvan,  which  has  hitherto  been  searched 
for  in  vain  on  the  stone.  As  to  (3),  I  have  not  much 
to  say,  excepting  that  I  find  traces  of  the  former  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  n  finishing  the  line;  so  that  the  last  word 
was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Marciaun ,  the  name  which 
we  now  write  Meirchion  or  Meirchiawn.  That  marciau 
(marks)  could  not  be  Welsh  of  the  ninth  century,  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  who  know  anything  about  Old  Welsh.  On 
(4)  I  find  traces  of  an  a  before  nitanam.  This,  with 
the  word  above  it,  would  read  tricet  anit  anam ,  ££  let 
him  (or  it)  remain  without  blemish”.  The  person’s  name 
is  not  intelligible  to  me ;  and  a  further  difficulty  arises 
as  to  whether  anit,  which  would  be  now  onid,  could 
mean  ££  without”.  Ab  Ithel  tried  to  make  nit  mean 
££  without”,  which  certainly  looks  impossible.  Finally, 
it  hardly  need  be  remarked  that  this  stone  remains  a 
crux.  Repeated  visits  to  it  by  our  best  archaeologists 
would,  perhaps,  lead  to  its  being  eventually  understood. 

The  next  day  I  spent  some  time  at  the  old  inscribed 
stone  in  the  churchyard  of  Llanfihangel  y  Traethau. 
This  has  also  been  discussed  in  the  Archceologia,  Cam¬ 
brensis  years  ago,  but  I  cannot  give  the  reference.  The 
leading  name  on  it  was  supposed  to  be  Wledermatis, 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  right.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  what  I  make  of  it : 
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(1) .  hoe  EST  SEPVZC-RVM  WL/vDER  MAT-RZS 

(2) .  ODELEV  Q  VI  PZJMVAf  ED/E7CAV[IT] 

.  (3).  hANC  ECLA.S'/A  (sic)  : 

(4).  INTeMPORE(e?)  EWINI  REG/S'. 

Here  the  contractions  have  been  extended,  and  put  into 
italics.  They  remind  me  of  the  Luxembourg  Folio, 
h  with  a  dot  above  it  stands  for  hoc ;  L  is  inside  the  v, 
and  R  inside  the  c ;  final  M  is  indicated  by  a  stroke 
above  the  previous  letter  ;  in  wleder,  the  second  E  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  l  ;  tri  and  pri  are  indicated  by  t 
and  p  with  a  small  I  above  them  ;  qvi  is  indicated  by 
Q  with  an  I  inside  it ;  TeMPORE  is  written  TePR  with  a 
line  above  indicating  a  contraction  ;  so  reg  for  regis, 
with  a  similar  indication  of  contraction  ;  eclesia  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  one  c,as  implied  in  our  modern  eglwys  (church), 
the  letters  in  the  line  being  ecla,  with  a  little  i  above 
the  L,  and  a  horizontal  s  near  it.  No  M  is  to  be  found, 
unless  it  is  indicated  by  a  stroke  which  forms  the  top 
of  the  A.  After  this  one  seems  to  detect  three  points 
in  a  perpendicular  line.  The  G  in  regis  looks  like  a  6, 
but  I  think  it  must  be  a  g  of  some  kind.  The  second  c 
in  the  last  line  is  very  doubtful,  while  the  first  is  like  a 
Greek  e  with  a  perpendicular  line  grazing  its  three  ends. 
I  failed  at  the  time  to  understand  the  last  line ;  but 
subsequent  guessing  has  brought  me  to  the  above  con¬ 
jecture,  which  I  find  confirmed  by  the  rubbing  I  took. 
I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Breese  of  Port  Madoc,  or  some 
other  member  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Associa¬ 
tion  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  carefully 
examine  the  stone. 

Who  was  Owen  the  king  ?  Could  he  be  the  son  of 
Howel  the  Good  ?  Howel  died  in  the  year  948,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Brut  y  Tywysogion ;  and  Owen,  in  987.  There 
seems  no  primd  facie  objection  to  this  period  as  the 
approximate  date  of  the  inscription.  The  name  Wleder 
might  be  expected  to  be  Gidedder  in  modern  Welsh ; 
but  I  have  failed  to  identify  it.  Davies’  gwlydd,  “  lenis, 
mitis”,  would  offer  us  the  means  of  explaining  it.  With 
Odelev  one  fares  not  much  better  ;  but  the  name  seems 
to  be  involved  in  Edelyv-on ,  which  occurs  in  the  Liber 
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Landavensis,  p.  237;  but  not  without  a  variant  Edelyb- 
on,  which  may,  perhaps,  owe  its  existence  to  the  mis¬ 
reading  of  b  for  v  in  the  original  charter.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  occurs  in  a  part  of  the  Principality  which  has 
Breton  traditions,  and  perhaps  some  one  of  our  Breton 
friends  will  be  able  to  establish  a  claim  to  Wleder 1  and 
Odelev.  I  must  confess  I  have  looked  in  vain  into  the 
indices  to  the  Cartulaire  de  Redon  for  Breton  names 
in  point ;  but  a  native  might  have  other  resources. 

Last  summer  I  visited  a  stone  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitland,  on  which  I  read 

QVENVENDAN  m FILI  BARCVN  m 

This  Professor  Westwood  makes  into  cmenvendan  h 
in  the  Archoeologict  Cambrensis  for  1871,  p.  256.  Now 
I  take  Qvenvenclani  to  be  a  derived  form  from  Qvenvend, 
which  I  would  regard  as  the  prototype  of  the  later 
Penwyn  (Whitehead)  which  I  have  met  with  some¬ 
where,  and  equate  with  the  Irish  name  Cenjinn:  nay, 
Qvendendani  is  matched  by  an  Irish  Cenjinnan,  to 
which  the  Anncds  of  the  Four  Masters  offer  a  most 
satisfactory  parallel  in  Ceandubhan.  The  great  interest 
of  the  early  Welsh  form  attaches  to  the  fact  that  here 
we  have  the  later  pen,  “  head,”  preceded  by  qven -, 
which  one  need  not  hesitate  to  place  by  the  side  of 
maqv-i  for  the  later  map,  mab,  “  son.” 

At  Gwnnws  near  Ystrad  Meurig,  Cardiganshire,  there 
is  an  inscription  in  Hiberno-Saxon  characters ;  it  reads 
(with  the  contractions  extended),  Quicunque  explicauerit 
hoc  nomen  det  benedixionem  pro  anima  Hiroidil  flius 
Carotinn.  This  stands  on  the  right  hand  side  of  a  cross, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  circle.  Now  this 
cross  seems  to  be  also  the  nomen,  for  a  cross,  given  in 
plate  lxxi  by  Stuart  in  his  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland, 
explains  it:  there,  a  diminutive  ornamentation  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  distinctly  forms  the  latter  part 

1  After  this  had  been  put  into  type,  I  came  across  the  name 
Wleder  in  the  Mabinogion  (ii,  212),  where  mention  is  made  of  a  lady 
called  “  Gwenn wledyr  merch  waledur  kyrvach”. 

4th  skr.,  vol.  v. 
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of  an  R  ;  thus  the  cross  and  this  addition  make  a  mixed 
Greek  and  Latin  monogram  XR  for  the  more  usual 
XPt=X/5icTTo?.  Whether  the  particular  appendage  I 
have  just  alluded  to  is  to  be  found  attached  to  the  cross 
on  the  Gwnnws  stone  I  cannot  say,  as  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  look  for  it.  The  name  Carotinn  admits  of  being 
equated  letter  for  letter  with  the  Irish  name  Cairthinn. 
I  find  a  Cairthinn  Finn  among  the  descendants  of 
Cormac  Cas,  and  Samhair,  daughter  of  Oisin  ( Battle 
of  Magh  Leana,  p.  174).  More  to  the  north  of  Cardi¬ 
ganshire  there  is  a  farm,  about  two  miles  from  Ponter- 
wyd,  called  Nantcaredin  or  Nantc{a)redyn,  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  Nant  cae  y  rhedyn,  but  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  Caredin  is  the  modern  form 
of  our  Carotinn.  Hiroidil=Hir-oidil,  where  oidil  pro¬ 
bably  stands  for  Guoidil,  which  occurs  as  a  man’s  name 
in  the  Liber  Landavensis ,  pp.  200,  202  ;  hir  is  of  course 
the  ordinary  adjective  meaning  “  long.” 

On  the  6th  of  June  last  I  paid  a  second  visit  to  the 
old  inscribed  stone  at  Llanaelhaiarn,  about  four  miles 
from  Chwilog  station.  On  my  former  visit  I  read  it — 

ALHORTVGEIMETIACO 

HIC  IACET 

but  I  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  G,  and  as  I  had  not 
duly  taken  into  account  the  red  lead  with  which  the 
letters  had  been  filled,  I  thought  it  right  to  visit  the 
stone  again.  The  second  character  contains  all  the 
lines  necessary  to  make  a  conjoint  lh,  but  there  is  no 
lead  in  the  line  forming  the  bottom  of  the  L ;  if  this  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  sure  indication,  the  reading  is  simply 
h  as  read  by  Professor  Westwood  in  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis  for  1867,  p.  342.  What  I  read  as  G  he 
read  as  s,  but  a  line  at  the  top  of  it  would  make  it  into 
a  good  Hiberno-Saxon  g,  but  the  said  line  shows  no 
trace  of  red  lead,  and  as  the  g  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  letters  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
right  reading  is  s.  Unfortunately  the  red  lead  is  at 
present  not  to  be  depended  very  much  upon,  for  I  can 
find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  letters  Hie  iac,  though  no 
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doubt  it  was  once  there,  as  it  appears  now  in  the  two 
succeeding  letters.  On  the  whole  I  would  represent 
the  inscription  thus  at  present  : 

ALhORTV  seimetiaco 

H1C  IACET 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  know  of  iacet  on  a  Romano- 
British  stone  ;  the  usual  form  is  iacit.  As  to  the  pro¬ 
per  names,  Alhortu  is  a  difficult  form,  while  Aliortu 
could  hardly  help  being  the  prototype  of  the  poetic 
word  eli07'tli  also  eorth ,  which  according  to  Davies  meant 
studiosus,  sedulus,  assiduus.  As  to  Seimetiaco  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  divided  into  Sei-metiaco :  sei  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  name  Sei-i  in  the  Cambro-British 
Saints ,  p.  87  ;  in  p.  89  the  same  name  seems  to  have 
become  Soy.  What  can  metiac-  be,  is  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  ;  in  modern  Welsh  one  would  expect  it  to  be  meid- 
iog,  but  this  is  known  to  me  only  in  the  names  of  such 
plants  as  y  feidiog  las,  y  feidiog  Iwyd,  y  feidiog  rudcl 
(see  Davies’  Botanologium ),  from  which  one  who  is 
more  skilled  in  botany  may  be  able  to  extract  the 
meaning  of  the  word  meidiog,  or,  possibly,  beidiog  :  by 
the  way  the  latter  reminds  me  of  bidog,  “  ensiculus, 
gladiolus,  sica,  parazonium,  gesum”  ( Davies).  Other¬ 
wise  metiaco  would  seem  to  be  a  derivative  from  Old 
Welsh  met-i,  “  to  reap  modern  Welsh  nied-i. 

In  Stuart’s  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii,  p. 
72,  we  have  an  account  of  the  so-called  Catstane  of 
Kirkliston.  The  reading  according  to  him  is 

in  oc  T... 

MVLO  I  AC... 

VETTA  F... 

VICTI... 

Earlier  readings,  I  believe,  give  iacit  in  full,  which 
would  tend  to  show  that  it  is  Cimric  :  its  formula  is  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Trawsfynydd  stone,  which 
reads,  “  Porius  hie  in  tumulo  iacit  homo  xpianus  fuit.” 
Now,  if  the  stone  is  Cimric,  it  is  probably  to  be  read  in 
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OC  TVMVLO  IACIT  VETTA  FILTA  V1CTI  (query  VICTORINl)  ; 
the  identification,  which  I  have  read  somewhere,  of 
Vetta  with  the  name  of  a  warrior  of  the  Hengist  and 
Horsa  lot,  is  in  any  case  utterly  groundless  as  far  as  I 
can  see. 

Another  stone  in  Scotland,  namely  that  at  St.  Vi- 
geans,  near  Arbroath,  is  very  carefully  given  in  the  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  the  same  work  ;  plate  cxxviii  contains 
a  full  size  representation  of  it.  The  letters  are  Hiberno- 
Saxon,  and  have  usually  been  incorrectly  read.  Stuart’s 
reading  is 

drosten 
ipeuoret 
ett  forcus 

i.  e.,  Drosten,  Ipeuoret,  and  Fergus.  Forcus  is  more 
Goidilic  than  Cimric,  but  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  the  other  two  names,  the  nearest  Goidilic 
form  to  Drosten,  being  Drostdn ,  and  as  to  Ipeuoret 
the  uoret  part  of  it  is  very  common  in  Welsh  names; 
but  what  is  ipe  f  The  vowels  do  not  favour  our 
equating  it  with  epo  in  the  Gaulish  Eporcdorix,  Epo- 
manduus,  etc.  On  the  whole  I  would  regard  it  as 
standing  for  ambi,  whence  abbi,  api,  ipi,  ipe  (on  p  for 
mb,  see  my  “Etymological  Scraps”  in  the  Revue  Celtique, 
vol.  ii,  p.  188).  It  is  more  probable,  perhaps,  that  the 
m  was  to  be  indicated  by  a  line  above  the  i,  and  that 
it  was  forgotten  by  the  scribe — the  reading  meant 
would  be  in  that  case  impeuoret.  In  either  case  we 
should  be  entitled  to  infer  an  earlier  form  ambivoret,  or 
ambivaret.  The  corresponding  Welsh  of  the  present 
day  is  ymwared,  “  deliverance,  rescue,”  which  recalls 
such  names  as  Patience  and  Virtue  :  it  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  inflectional  language  found  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  apart  by  difference  of  declension  such  ab¬ 
stract  and  proper  nouns  as  these.  After  penning  these 
remarks  it  occurs  to  me  that  Caesar  mentions  a  Gallic 
tribe  called  Ambivareti. 


John  Rhys. 
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Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynne.— In  the  death  of  Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynne, 
Bart.,  P.S.A.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Flintshire,  our  Association  has 
to  record  the  loss  of  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  steadfast  friends, 
one  whose  reputation  as  a  learned  antiquary  and  archaeologist  may 
best  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Association  was 
formed,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  he  was  selected  to  be  its  first 
president,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  much  advantage  to  our 
then  infant  but  now  vigorous  Association  in  the  years  1847  and 
1848.  And  in  after  years  our  annual  meetings  have  enjoyed,  on 
many  an  occasion,  his  familiar,  and  always  welcome,  presence  as 
one  of  its  vice-presidents.  For  although  naturally  of  a  peculiarly 
quiet  and  retiring-  disposition,  yet  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
all  matters  of  archaeology,  and  especially  his  profound  knowledge 
of  church  architecture,  gave  him  a  kind  of  public  character,  and 
made  his  presence  gladly  hailed  at  our  own  and  similar  gather¬ 
ings.  Probably  no  man  living  had  visited  so  many  of  the  churches 
in  the  kingdom,  or  retained  so  clear  a  memory  of  their  distinctive 
features,  as  did  Sir  Stephen ;  and  the  Handbook  of  Ecclesiology , 
which  he  compiled  for  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  has  been 
of  eminent  service  to  the  students  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
But  archaeology  was  not  his  only  forte;  his  knowledge  of  church 
music  was  great,  and  his  taste  of  no  mean  order.  A  high  church¬ 
man,  well  read  in  theology,  but  strongly  opposed  to  some  of  the 
later  developments  of  the  school,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  probably  no  lay¬ 
man  was  more  constant  or  devoted  in  his  attendance  at  diocesan 
and  educational  meetings  for  promoting  its  efficiency.  Few  men 
have  passed  away  so  suddenly  and  so  thoroughly  respected,  and 
few  will  be  so  greatly  missed  among  all  classes  as  Sir  Stephen 
Glynne. 

John  Pughe. — The  Association  has  sustained  another  loss  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  John  Pughe,  one  of  its  earliest  members,  and  for 
Ir|any  years  one  of  its  Local  Secretaries  for  Merionethshire,  who 
died  on  the  9th  of  April  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  success- 
fully  practised  medicine  at  Aberdovey  for  many  years,  and  was  a 
J  ellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  but  he  was  more  exten¬ 
sively  known  as  the  able  translator  of  MeddygonMyddfai,  which  he 
undertook  for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society,  and  which  was  published 
by  that  association  in  1861.  Mr.  Pughe  was  also  the  author  of 
Eben  Eardd,  and  some  other  minor  works  in  the  Welsh  language. 
He  wras  a  thoroughly  patriotic  man,  and  took  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  antiquities  of  his  country. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ARCHjEOEOGIA  CAMBEENSIl 


LLANDDEW. 

Sir, — My  attention  not  haying*  been  called  in  time  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  your  coi’respondent,  “  Cereticus,”  on  my  “  Notes  on  the 
Parish  of  Llanddew,”  which  appeared  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis 
for  July,  1873,  I  was  nnable  to  reply  to  them  in  the  last  impression 
of  your  Journal.  I  shall,  thei’efore,  be  obliged  by  your  insertion  of 
the  following  remarks  in  your  next  issue. 

“  Cereticus”  gives  me  credit  for  attempting  more  than  I  lay  any 
claim  to.  He  says  that  he  does  not  think  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  out  a  case  in  favour  of  “  Llanddew”  being  a  contraction  of 
“  Llanddewi”.  In  this  conjecture  he  may  be  right;  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  I  think,  that  he  may  be  wrong,  notwithstanding  his  observ¬ 
ations,  which  display  considerable  research ;  and  for  which,  as  one 
desirous  of  arriving  at  the  true  etymology  of  the  word,  I  beg  to 
thank  him.  All  I  attempted  in  my  remarks  on  the  derivation  of 
“  Llanddew”  was  simply  to  state  the  arguments  which  had  been 
adduced  by  previous  writers  on  the  subject;  and  having  done  this, 
I  ventured  upon  the  following  observation :  “  Without,  however, 
presuming  to  decide  which  of  these  derivations  is  the  correct  one,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  the  balance  of  probabilities  is  in  favour 
of  1  Llanddew’  for  ‘  Llanddewi’  (the  church  of  St.  David)  ;  and  this 
view  is  strengthened,  if  not  fully  confirmed,  by  an  entry  made  in 
a  register  at  Abergwili  so  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
which  Guy  de  Mona,  who  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  St.  David  in 
1397,  and  who  then  resided  at  his  Palace  at  Llanddew,  is  described 
as  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llanddew,  otherwise  Llanddewi.” 

“  Cereticus,”  however,  deals  more  confidently  with  the  matter, 
and  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  derivation.  Let  us  see  how  he 
decides  the  question.  In  the  first  place  he  observes  :  “  An  unknown 
registrar  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  not  quite  the 
person  to  appeal  to  in  a  case  of  this  sort ;  but  if  the  conjecture  of  a 
mediaeval  writer  is  to  decide  the  question,  I  confess  to  a  bias  iu 
favour  of  a  well  known  scholar  like  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  tells 
us  that  ‘  Llanddew’  is  equivalent  to  *  Llandduw’  (the  church  of 
God).”  On  this  point  I  must  beg  to  differ  from  your  correspondent. 
The  record  of  a  registrar,  unknown  though  he  be,  who  simply  states 
the  fact  that  Llanddew  at  the  time  he  wrote  w*as  otherwise  known 
as  Llanddewi,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  more  value  in  a  case  of  this 
sort  than  the  bare  opinion  of  even  the  distinguished  Giraldus,  who 
wrote  in  Latin,  and  whose  orthography  of  Llanddew  (“  Landew 
ecclesia  Dei  sonat”)  would  certainly  not  lead  one  to  regard  him  as 
a  Welsh  authority.  Again,  to  suppose,  as  “Cereticus”  does,  that 
the  circumstance  of  Llanddew  being  at  the  time  one  of  the  resi- 
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dences  of  the  bishops  of  St.  David’s,  suggested  to  the  contemporary 
of  De  Mona  the  derivation  he  gives,  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 

“  Cereticus”  next  observes  that  Mr.  Theophilus  Jones,  one  of  the 
learned  authorities  I  quoted,  possessed  no  better  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  than  we  do,  and  that,  therefore,  his  opinion  did 
not  affect  the  question.  I  fear  “  Cereticus,”  by  this  observation, 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet ;  for  if  the  strong  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  historian  of  Brecknockshii’e,  because  he  did  not  possess 
better  means  of  information  on  the  subject  than  we  do  (and  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  he  possessed  at  least  as  good),  ai’e,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  an  opinion  which  does  not  affect  the  question,  what, 
then,  become  of  “  Cereticus’s”  arguments  and  opinions  ? 

I  am  disposed  to  give  every  consideration  to  the  form  “  Llanddwy”, 
which  appears  in  the  Welsh  poets  quoted  by  “Cereticus”, and  which 
he  assumes  is  an  abbreviation  of  “Llanddwyf”;  but  as  poets  are  pro¬ 
verbial  for  their  licences,  their  evidence  must  be  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth.  At  all  events  the  form  “  Llanddwy”  is  equally  open  to 
the  assumption  that  it  is  an  abbreviation  or  corruption  of  “  Llan- 
dewy”,  a  form  that  is  found  in  a  statute  book  of  St.  David’s,  dated 
10th  March,  1379  (almost  a  century  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
poets  above  quoted),  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Houghton.  In  that 
statute  are  mentioned  among  the  possessions  of  the  prelates  of  the 
see,  “  manerium  exile  de  Braan  tantum  pro  agricultura  et  manerium 
de  Llandewy  in  partibus  Brecon.”  And  among  the  chattels  which 
every  bishop  was  to  transmit  to  his  successor  were,  “  in  manerio  de 
Braan  unam  carucam  et  octo  boves  in  manerio  Llandeivy  2  carucas 
et  16  boves.”  And  as  an  illustration  of  how  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  poets  for  the  decision  of  a  disputed  point  in  ortho¬ 
graphy,  I  quote  a  passage  from  a  poem  in  the  works  of  Lewis  Glyn 
Cothi,  edited  by  Gwallter  Mechain  and  Tegid : 

Llewod  Morgant,  blant  uu  blaid, 

Ger  bron  gwyr  yw  Barwniaid. 

A  llew  henddoeth  gwyr  Llan-Dduw, 

Yw’r  Barwn  doeth  ger  bron  Duw. 

Here  the  poet  calls  the  church  of  St.  David’s,  Brecon,  Llan-Dduw ; 
and  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  the  editors  make  the  following 
remark:  “Llanvaes  or  St.  David’s,  a  church  and  parish  adjoining 
the  town  of  Brecknock.  It  is  also  called  Llan  Dduw,  corruption  of 
Llan  Ddew,  and  both  from  Llan  Ddewi.” 

Finally,  “Cereticus”  asserts  that  “the  church  of  Llanddew  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  Dewi,  and  that  there  is  not  a  single 
example  in  the  whole  Principality  of  a  church  called  after  his  name, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.”  The 
latter  assertion  I  can  readily  admit ;  but  this  is  begging  the  whole 
question.  What  is  there  to  prove  that  Llanddew  is  really  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity?  It  is  true  that  Professor  Rees,  in  a  note  at 
the  foot  of  p.  325  of  his  Welsh  Saints  (and  I  speak  with  due  defer¬ 
ence  to  that  excellent  authority),  assumes  that  because  the  parish 
wake  is,  or  rather  was,  held  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  true  etymology 
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is  “  Llanddiww”  (the  church  of  God)  ;  but  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  conclusive,  for  numerous  instances  can  be  cited  in  which  the 
parish  wake  is  held  on  other  days  than  that  of  the  patron  saint. 
Besides,  Carlisle  and  others  state  that  Llanddew  is  dedicated  to 
St.  David.  Until,  therefore,  “  CERETicus”or  some  one  else  furnishes 
some  better  proof  tosubstantiate  his  theory,  the  true  derivation  of 
“  Llanddew”  must  remain  as  undecided  as  ever. 

In  respect  to  the  assertion  that  Llandrindod  in  Radnorshire  and 
Llandow  in  Glamorganshire,  were  originally  called  Llanddow,  I 
can  only  say  that  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  your  corre¬ 
spondent  had  furnished  some  better  proof  than  is  found  in  a  bare 
assertion.  In  brief,  until  the  case  is  clearly  made  out,  I  question 
whether  there  is,  not  only  in  the  Principality,  but  in  Christendom, 
a  single  example  of  a  Christian  church  dedicated  to  the  First  Person 
in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  truly  yours,  J.  Lane  Davies. 

Llanddew  Vicarage  :  May  25th,  1874. 


DERVEL  GADARN  AND  FATHER  FORREST. 

Sir, — “  Every  dog  has  his  day”,  and  so,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
has  every  historical  fiction,  since  Mr.  Breese,  to  whom  I,  for  one, 
feel  greatly  indebted,  has  been  successful  in  at  length  tracing  to  its 
true  source,  in  the  brain  of  Ellis  Price  (“  Y  Doctor  Coch”),  the 
calumny  against  his  countrymen,  that  they  ever  believed  in  the 
blasphemous  nonsense  that  the  saint  “  bathe  power  to  fatche  them 
oute  of  Hell  when  they  be  dampned”. 

The  tradition  respecting  Dervel  is  that  he  was  a  knight  who  fought 
against  the  Saxons  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  devoted  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  to  religion,  on  the  spot  where  the  church 
named  from  him  stands,  and  which  he  may  possibly  have  founded. 
That  what  is  called  his  “image”  was  a  figure  representing  him  on 
horseback,  carved  in  wood,  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  horse  is  still  preserved  in  the  church ;  and  the  greater 
its  antiquity,  the  greater  the  loss  inflicted  on  archaeology  by  those 
who  carried  it  away  and  burnt  it  under  pretence  of  a  superstitious 
reverence  attached  to  it. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  alleged  prophecy  that  the  “  image 
should  set  a  whole  forest  on  fire”,  does  not  appear  from  the  “  Red 
Doctor’s”  letters,  but  I  have  little  doubt  it  was  coined  in  the  same 
mint.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  tone  of  Mr.  Breese’s  narrative 
is  such  as  to  intimate  that  he  considers  it  worthy  of  credit,  or  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  rector  and  parishioners  of  Llandderfel 
were  actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  that  of  lucre  in  seeking  to 
rescue  fiom  the  spoiler  the  time-honoured  statue  of  their  patron 
saint.  Nor  does  it  appear  altogether  right  or  just  that  the  asper¬ 
sions  of  such  veracious  and  virulent  chroniclers  as  Hall  and  Fox  on 
the  memory  of  the  meek  and  holy  Franciscan,  Father  Forrest,  should 
be  passed  in  perpetual  repetition  from  pen  to  pen,  as  though  their 
mere  assertions  were  to  be  assumed  as  true  without  any  calculation 
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of  their  intrinsic  value  or  probability.  The  general  credibility  of 
Fox  the  martyrologist  has  long  since  been  scattered  to  the  winds 
by  Dr.  Maitland.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  means  are 
forthcoming  of  bringing  particular  statements  of  his,  or  of  other 
partizans  of  that  age,  to  a  crucial  test.  By  a  happy  accident,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  discovery  by  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  of  the  narrative  of 
a  contemporary  foreigner  may  be  so  termed,  such  means  are  afforded 
us  in  the  present  instance  ;  and  as  what  she  says  upon  the  subject 
m  her  Life  of  Queen  Katharine  of  Arragon,  whose  confessor  Father 
Forrest  had  been,  will  occupy  no  great  amount  of  space,  and  is 
necessary  to  complete  its  elucidation,  I  trust  I  need  make  no  further 
apology  if  I  conclude  with  an  extract  from  it : 

The  persecution  Henry  was  carrying  on  against  the  unfortunate  Father 
Forrest,  Katharine’s  former  confessor,  caused  inexpressible  anguish  to  her 
at  Kimbolton.  The  only  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Church  History  of  Pollino,  from  which  we  extract  this  passage  :  “  But 
chiefly  was  to  be  deplored  the  barbarous  cruelty  used  against  the  venerable 
old  man,  Father  John  Forrest,  who  had  been  confessor  to  the  Queen,  and 
for  this  reason  was  one  of  the  first  of  her  friends  who  were  incarcerated. 
He  had  been  thrown  into  hard  durance  ;  and  for  two  years  had  the  old 
man  remained  among  thieves  and  persons  of  infamous  characters,  and  had 
endured  the  cruellest  torments.  Queen  Katharine,  who  considered  herself 
the  cause  of  his  intolerable  miseries,  felt  herself  obliged  to  write  to  him 
saying  ‘how  much  the  thought  of  his  sufferings  grieved  her  and  moved  her 
to  pity,  and  to  write  him  a  letter  of  comfort,  although  she  dreaded  lest  it 
should  be  intercepted  and  occasion  his  death.’  Nevertheless  he  safely 
received  it  when  in  the  prison  of  London  called  the  Porta  Nuova  (New°-ate). 
He  answered  it  by  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

“  Serenest  Queen  and  Daughter  in  Christ, 

“  Your  servant  Thomas  gave  me  your  Majesty’s  letter,  which 
found  me  in  great  aflKction,  yet  in  constant  hope  of  release,  by  means  of 
death,  from  the  captivity  of  this  miserable  body.  Not  only  did  your  letter 
infinitely  comfort  me,  but  it  excited  in  me  patience  and  joy. 

‘‘  Christ  Jesus  give  you,  daughter  and  lady  of  mine,  above  all  mortal 
delights,  which  are  of  brief  continuance,  the  joy  of  seeing  his  divine  pre- 
sence  for  evermore  !  Remember  me  in  your  most  fervent  oraisons.  Pray 
that  I  may  fight  the  battle  to  which  I  am  called,  and  finally  overcome,  nor 
give  up  for  the  heavy  pains  and  atrocious  torments  prepared  for  me.  Would 
it  become  this  white  beard  and  these  hoary  locks  to  give  way  in  aught  that 
concerns  the  glory  of  God  ?  Would  it  become,  lady  mine,  an  old  man  to 
be  appalled  with  childish  fear,  who  has  sixty-four  years  of  life,  and  forty  of 
those  has  worn  the  habit  of  the  glorious  St.  Francis  1  Weaned  from  terres- 
tiial  things,  what  is  there  for  me  if  I  have  not  strength  to  aspire  to  those 
.•  as  1°  Jou>  lady  mine,  and  daughter  in  Christ,  sincerely  be¬ 

loved,  in  life  and  death  I  will  continue  to  think  of  you,  and  pray  God  in 
his  mercy  to  send  you  from  heaven,  according  to  the  greatness  of  your  sor¬ 
rows,  solace  and  consolation.  Pray  to  God  for  your  devoted  servant,  the 
more  fervently  when  you  hear  of  horrid  torments  prepared  for  me. 

“  I  send  your  Majesty,  for  consolation  in  your  prayers,  my  rosary,  for 
they  tell  me  that  of  my  life  but  three  days  remain  !”  (Pollino,  pp.  126-29.) 

The  situation  this  unfortunate  man  had  held,  as  confessor  to  Katharine, 
was  the  origin  of  his  persecution,  the  King  being  desirous  of  forcing  from 
him  some  admission  that  his  Queen  might  have  made  in  confession,  which 
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would  authorise  the  divorce  in  a  greater  degree.  Abell,  the  Queen’s  other 
confessor,  was  detained  in  as  cruel  confinement,  and  both  were  put  to  the 
most  horrible  deaths.  Father  Forrest  was  burnt  alive  in  a  manner  too 
horrible  for  description  ;  but,  contrary  to  his  own  anticipations,  his  dread¬ 
ful  doom  was  not  executed  till  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  Queen. 

Pollino  says  that  the  Signora  Lisabetta  Ammonia  (probably  Elizabeth 
Lady  Hammond),  the  faithful  lady  of  the  Queen,  wrote  a  letter  to  Father 
Forrest,  informing  him  of  the  continual  tears  and  grief  that  oppressed 
Katharine  on  his  account  ever  since  his  sentence  :  “  That  the  Queen  could 
feel  no  ease  or  comfort  till  she  had  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  there  was 
aught  she  could  do  to  avert  from  him  his  fate”;  adding  “that  she  herself 
was  languishing  under  incurable  infirmity,  and  that  the  fury  and  rage  of 
the  King  would  infallibly  cut  short  her  life.  It  was  but  last  Monday  the 
King  had  sent  some  of  his  council  to  the  Queen’s  house  to  make  search  for 
persons  or  things  he  thought  were  hidden  there ;  and  his  agents,  with  faces 
full  of  rage,  and  angry  words,  had  exceedingly  hurried  and  terrified  Queen 
Katharine.”  Forrest  sent  word  “  that  in  justification  of  her  cause  he  was 
content  to  suffer  all  things”.  He  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  to  his  fellow- 
sufferer  Abell,  and  to  many  domestics  of  the  Queen  who  had  excited  the 
wrath  of  the  King  for  their  extreme  attachment  to  her.  {Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England,  by  Agnes  Strickland,  vol.  ii,  pp.  550-552.  London,  1852.) 

So  much  for  “  the  account  given  in  the  words  of  the  old  chron¬ 
icler”,  that  “this  friar.. .so  unpaciently  took  his  death,  that  no  man 
that  ever  put  his  trust  in  God  never  so  unquietly  nor  so  ungodly 
ended  his  life.  If  men  might  judge  him  by  his  outward  man,  he 
appeared  to  have  little  knowledge  of  God  and  His  sincere  truth, 
and  less  trust  in  him  at  his  ending.” 

From  the  gentle  zephyr  of  mystified  credulity  that  would  waft  to 
posterity  with  unhesitating  acceptance  the  shadowy  tales  of  party 
“  chroniclers”  and  creatures  of  tyrannical  governments,  paid  to 
justify  and  execute  at  all  hazards  their  ruthless  and  arbitrary  deeds, 
may  we  all  of  us  ever  hereafter  be  delivered,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of, 
Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  H.  W.  Lloyd. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  Mr.  Brash’s  letter  in  your  April  number,  I 
deeply  regret  to  find  that  he  sees  in  my  correspondence  personal 
allusions,  by  no  means  complimentary  to  himself;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  so,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  Mr.  Brash  beyond  what  I  have  learned  from  his  own  pen ; 
nor  do  I  see  that  I  have  made  any  unfair  use  of  the  information 
thus  obtained.  But  if  I  have  expressed  my  dissent  from  him  on 
certain  points  in  rather  strong  terms,  that,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  is  not  to  be  entirely  laid  to  my  charge,  and  I  most  cor¬ 
dially  endorse  Mr.  Brash’s  view  as  to  the  impropriety  of  making 
your  Journal  a  vehicle  of  unpleasant  recriminations.  Yours  truly, 

___ _ _ _  John  Rhys. 

BRAVINIUM. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  appears  a  letter  signed  R.  W.  B.,  de¬ 
scribing  some  very  interesting  discoveries  of  Roman  remains  at 
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Leintwardine,  and  recognising  that  place  as  the  Bravinium  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary.  The  writer  describes  some  vestiges  of  a  ram¬ 
part  and  fosse  still  existing  near  the  church.  It  may  be  of  value  to 
some  of  your  readers,  to  state  that  in  a  work  called  Britannia  Ro- 
mana,  published  at  Oxford,  1724,  by  “  John  Pointer  M.  A.,  Chaplain 
of  Merton  College,  in  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Slapton,  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,”  it  is  stated  at  p.  54,  that  the  Roman  camps  in  Hereford¬ 
shire  are  as  follows  : 

“  In  Dindar  parish,  near  Hereford,  is  a  camp  called  Oyster  Hill , 
another  at  Lanterdin,  between  this  county  and  Shropshire ;  another 
at  Ledbury.” 

This  appears  to  show  that  at  that  time  (1724)  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp  were  conspicuous  at  Leintwardine.  The  position  of 
the  town  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the  distance  from  Wroxe- 
ter  on  the  one  hand,  and  Kenchester  on  the  other,  seem  conclusive 
(since  the  discovery  of  remains)  of  Bravinium  being  in  this  locality. 

The  vestiges  at  the  present  day  of  the  camp  are  doubtless  slight, 
for  on  visiting  the  church  in  1856  I  certainly  failed  to  recognise  any 
trace  of  rhe  intrenchment  in  its  vicinity. 

The  discovery,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  many  years,  and  I  trust  will  give  rise  to  fur¬ 
ther  researches  on  the  site.  Yours,  etc. 

W.  Thompson  Watkin. 


GRAVES  OF  THE  WARRIORS. 

Sir, — In  certain  old  triplets  called  “ Bed dau Mil wyrYnys  Prydain”, 
the  burial-places  of  famous  warriors  are  mentioned.  It  would  go  a 
great  way  towards  proving  the  authenticity  of  these  lines  were  the 
places  mentioned  therein  identified,  and  a  careful  search  made  for 
the  l’esting-places  of  these  noted  men  of  old.  There  are  at  least  three 
places  in  one  part  of  Carnarvon  shire  which  bear  names  similar  to 
those  given  in  these  verses,  viz.,  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Penrhyn  Quarry,  and  the  places  are  Corbri,  Tryfan,  and  Glydar. 
Perhaps  other  readers  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis  are  able  to 
point  out  places  having  names  resembling  those  mentioned  in  these 
triplets  of  the  graves,  and  by  their  recording  the  same  in  the  Journal, 
ultimately  a  fairly  complete  list  could  be  made  thereof ;  and 
should  they  meet  with  any  tumuli  or  carneddau  in  these  places,  the 
discovery  will  be  of  great  interest.  I  will  briefly  describe  the  three 
places  just  mentioned. 

Corbri  is  a  farm  within  a  short  distance  of  Llanllechid  Church. 
It  stands  on  rising  ground,  from  which  a  rather  extensive  view  is 
obtained.  In  the  following  triplet  the  place  Corbre  is  mentioned, 
which  I  consider  near  enough  in  sound  to  Corbri  to  allow  of  its  being 
recorded. 

Bedd  Ceri  Gleddyfhir  yng  ngodir  Hen  Eglwys 

Yn  y  diphwys  graeandde 

Tarw  torment  ym  mynwent  Corbre. 

There  is  no  tradition  of  a  churchyard  having  been  on  the  Corbri 
grounds,  nor  of  a  church. 
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Tryfan  is  a  conical  hill  on  the  south  side  of  Ogwen  Lake.  Its  sides 
are  precipitous  and  covered  with  huge  stones  resting  one  upon  the 
other.  The  summit  can  be  reached  in  one  direction.  On  the  top  are 
two  erect  stones  which  from  the  road  appear  like  two  men.  There 
is  a  small  patch  of  level  ground  on  the  top.  The  triplet  runs  thus  : 

Bedd  mab  Osvran  yn  Camlan, 

Wedi  llawer  cyflafan, 

Bedd  Bedwyr  yn  allt  Tryfan. 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

In  Camlan  lies  brave  Osvran’s  son, 

Who  many  bloody  conflicts  won. 

In  Tryfan’s  steep  and  craggy  womb, 

Uprais’d  with  stones  is  Bedwyr’s  tomb. 

Or,  literally,  “  The  grave  of  the  son  of  Osvran,  after  many  conflicts, 
is  in  Camlan.  The  grave  of  Bedwyr,  in  the  ascent  of  Tryfan.”  I 
quote  from  Williams’  Observations  on  the  Snowdon  Mountains.  If 
Bedwyr  is  buried  in  the  steep  of  Tryfan,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  spot,  for  the  whole  hill-side  is  one  mass  of  large  stones.  Per¬ 
haps,  though,  this  Tryfan  is  not  the  one  honoured  with  Bedwyr’s 
grave. 

Glydar. — This  is  a  hill  connected  with  Tryfan  by  a  ridge.  The 
top  is  strewn  with  large  stones  carried  by  the  Snowdon  glacier. 
When  up  there  I  failed  to  find  any  artificial  arrangement  of  stones. 
The  author  last  quoted  appears  to  have  detected  something  resem¬ 
bling  a  cromlech  on  Glydar  Fach.  He  writes  :  “  What  is  also  very 
remarkable,  we  find  on  that  part  called  Glydar  Fach  an  uncommonly 
large  Druidical  altar  or  monument,  or  what  we  call  cromlech :  at 
least  it  very  much  resembles  those  structures.  Many  (and  among 
them  Mr.  Pennant)  consider  it  as  a  monument  of  that  sort,  though 
there  are  others  who  conceive  it  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  work  of  chance.”  After  a  few  remarks  he  gives  the  stanza, 
with  translation,  as  follows  : 

Piau  y  bedd  yn  y  Glydar 
(Tra  bu,  ni  bu  Eiddilwr 
Bedd  Ebediw  am  Maelwr). 

That  is 

On  Glydar’s  height  behold  the  grave 
Of  Ebediw,  that  hero  brave, 

Whose  matchless  prowess,  clad  in  steel, 

Oft  made  the  foe  his  vengeance  feel. 

A  day  could  be  spent  on  the  Glydars  with  much  pleasure,  even  if 
the  grave  be  not  found.  A  patient,  careful  search  may,  however, 
result  in  discovering  a  cistvaen,  or  some  other  memorial  of  the  dead. 
A  hasty  ramble  over  these  hills  would  be  worth  nothing.  The  view 
from  the  top  is  delightful.  Down  beneath  is  Nant  y  Ffrancon  Pass, 
but  a  terrible  leap  must  be  taken  before  it  is  reached.  The  author 
of  Hynajiaethau  Llaudegai  a  Llanllechid ,  after  whom  I  have  quoted 
the  Corbre  triplet,  thinks  that  the  grave  may  be  somewhere  on  the 
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hill.  I  Lave  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  Mr.  Hughes  in  his 
rambles  among  the  hills,  and  a  portion  of  one  day  we  spent  together 
on  the  Glydar,  but  found  nothing. 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  E.  O. 


SJrcfjjeolotjtcal  jj^otes  anti  duerifs. 

Note  38. — Customs  of  the  City  of  Hereford  :  Full  Age. — Among 
the  documents  included  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon  is  a  certificate 
of  the  bailiff  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  dated  22  Edward  III,  of  the 
customs  of  that  city,  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Rhudd- 
lan  on  their  petition.  One  of  the  customs  certified  is,  “Item  unus 
puer  masculus  vel  femina  potest  vendere  hereditatem  suam  cum  per- 
venerit  ad  etatem  xiiij  annorum  et  sciat  discrete  ulnare  pannos  et 
numerare  duodecim  denarios  et  vendicio  sua  tunc  erit  stabulis  et 
firm  a.” 

Among  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Hereford  is  a  translation  from 
a  manuscript  copy  in  Latin,  written  in  the  handwriting  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  customs  of  the  city,  which  are  stated  to 
have  been  transcribed  afresh  during  the  mayoralty  of  John  Chip¬ 
penham  in  1486  (Edward  IV).  It  has  been  printed  in  full  with 
some  prefatory  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Black  and  Mr.  Gordon 
Hills  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  for 
1871,  and  probably  contains  the  substance  of  the  privileges,  origi- 
nally  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  City,  and  the  bye-laws,  made 
by  the  citizens  for  the  regulation  of  their  affairs  at  a  much  later 
period,  with  minutes  of  applications,  similar  to  that  of  Rhuddlan, 
from,  the  authorities  of  Ruthin,  Drosselan,  and  other  Whlsh  towns, 
intermixed.  The  first  portion  of  it,  in  substance,  agrees  with  the 
customs  certified  to  Rhuddlan  ;  the  custom,  above  extracted,  is  re¬ 
peated  with  verbal  alterations  and  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  dispose 
of  their  tenements,  “  so  that  they  be  of  such  an  age  and  no  less  than 
they  know  how  to  measure  a  yard  of  cloth  and  to  know  and  tell 
12d.,”  is  again  affirmed.  If  this  alleged  custom  is  traced  to  its  ori¬ 
gin  it  will  be  found  to  have  once  been  the  common  law  of  the  realm 
and  not  merely  a  privilege,  peculiar  to  a  town  or  city.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  in  his  commentary  on  Littleton’s  tenures  (title  Knight’s  Ser¬ 
vice),  enumerating  the  grounds  on  which  an  infant  heir,  when  he 
attained  fourteen,  might  disagree  to  a  marriage  “  propter  vitium 
sanguinis,”  defines  “  burgensis”  by  a  quotation  from  Glanvill,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  II  and  Richard,  thus  :  “  si  vero  fuerit  fi- 
lius.  burgensis  aetatem  habere  tunc  intelligitur,  quando  discrete  sci- 
verit  denarios  numerare  et  pannos  ulnare  et  alia  paterna  negotia 
similiter  exercere.”  Britton,  who  wrote  his  treatise  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  after  explaining  (tit.  “  Gardes”)  that 
in  tenures  by  Knight  service  the  infant  heir  was  in  ward  and  the 
lord  of  the  fee  was  entitled  for  his  own  use  to  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  ward’s  inheritance  until  he  attained  twenty-one,  states  that 
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the  law  was  otherwise  in  tenures  of  a  baser  nature,  such  as  burgage 
or  socage,  and  that  in  the  latter  tenures  the  guardian  by  nurture 
had  the  care  of  the  infant  and  was  accountable  to  him  for  the  rents 
whenever  called  upon,  proceeds  thus:  “  dont  nul  certeyn  temps 
nest  limitte  al  age  de  tielz  heires,  mes  si  tost  come  ilz  sachent 
descrecion  od  tres  gayner,  dras  (tres)  auner  et  deners  counter 
et  sagement  marchander  si  volons  que  ils  soient  de  age  et  les  fe¬ 
males  si  tost  come  eles  scient  descrecion  et  les  ordinaunces  que  ap- 
pendent  a  faire  eu  hostel.”  Littleton,  who  wrote  his  work  on 
Tenures  in  the  l’eign  of  Edward  IV,  treating  of  socage,  says  that 
when  the  heir  attains  fourteen  he  may  enter  and  oust  the  guardian 
in  socage  and  occupy  the  land  if  he  will,  but  he  does  not  assert  the 
right  of  the  heir  in  socage  to  dispose  of  his  lands  at  that  age ;  and 
Sir  E.  Coke,  commenting  on  this,  says  no  more  than  that  the  full 
age  of  the  heir  of  socage  land,  as  to  the  custody  or  guardianship, 
was  fourteen.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  heirs  in 
socage  to  dispose  of  their  lands  at  fourteen  had,  prior  to  his  time, 
fallen  into  disuse  and  become  obsolete.  The  statute  12  Car.  II,  c. 
24,  abolished  tenures  by  knight  service,  and  declared  that  all  lands 
should  be  held  in  free  socage.  It  also  empowered  the  father  of  any 
child,  unmarried  at  his  death,  to  dispose  of  his  guardianship  until 
his  child  attained  twenty-one  as  against  anyone  claiming  to  be 
guardian  in  socage,  and  empowered  the  guardian  so  appointed  to 
receive  the  rents  until  the  child  attained  twenty-one  ;  thus  the  dis¬ 
tinction  as  to  the  period  of  arriving  at  full  age  was  effectually 
removed.  Rhuddlan  obtained  a  charter  of  incorpoi’ation  in  12  Ed¬ 
ward  I  and  a  confirmation  of  it  4  Edward  III.  Drosselan  in  17  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  In  the  charter  of  Rhuddlan  and  in  many  of  the  Edward¬ 
ian  charters  is  a  clause,  providing  that  the  burgesses  shall  not  be 
convicted  by  strangers  or  others  than  burgesses,  of  any  wrong  done, 
except  in  any  matters  which  related  to  the  privileges  of  the  town, 
in  which  case  the  matter  was  to  be  decided  according  to  the  libei- 
ties  hitherto  approved  and  used  in  the  City  of  Hereford.  Hence 
arose  the  applications  of  the  Welsh  towns  for  certificates.  In  He¬ 
reford  all  matters  which  affected  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  or  re¬ 
lated  to  the  privileges  of  the  city,  were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  com¬ 
posed  one  half  of  citizens,  and  the  other  half  of  citizens  or  burgesses 
of  a  neighbouring  city  or  town  of  the  same  conditions ;  that  is  to 
say,  holding  immediately  of  the  king,  and  not  of  any  mesne  lord. 

R.  W.  B. 


Note  89. — Welsh  Words  borrowed  from  Latin,  etc. — In  th eArcLce- 
ologia  Cambrensis  for  January,  1874,  p.  57,  Mr.  Rhys,  s.  v.  Funis,  ‘a 
rope’,  W.  ffun,  writes,  “  In  the  Bible  (Gen.  vii,  22,  and  Daniel,  x,  17) 
j fun  means  ‘  breath’.  Supposing  it  not  to  be  an  entirely  different 
word,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  came  by  this  meaning.” 
Mr.  Rhys  seems  quite  right  in  his  supposition  that  ffun,  from  funis, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  ffun,  ‘breath’,  with  which  I  suppose,  ffwn, 
1  a  sigh’,  and  ffyned,  ‘  respiration’,  are  connected. 
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I  think  that  in  ffun,  ‘breath’,  the  ff  has  descended  from  sp,  as  in 
many  other  instances:  1,  far,  in  ffar-god,  ‘a  big  paunch’;  Skr. 
sphara,  sphira,  Lat.  -spero  in  prosper o.  2,  ffaw,  ‘radiance’,  from 
SPAGA  ;  Skr. pdjas  (“  wohl  fiir  spajcis’ ’ ,  Fick,  418) ;  0e,y7o?  (from  *<nra- 
^-709) ;  Lith.  spog-ala-s,  f.  pi. glanz.  ‘  a  loathing’  (whence  ffiaidd, 

Jfieiddio)]  Goth,  speivan  ;  Lat .  spuo  ;  Gr.  tttvw,  from  airvyo.  4,ffion, 
‘digitalis’;  Br.  foeonnenn,  ‘  ligustrum’  =  Ir.  sion ;  Gr.  iraiwvla\  Lat! 
splro,  from  speiso.  5,  ffraeth,  ‘fluent  in  speech’,  ex  spragta  ;  Germ. 
sprechen.  G,  ffraw,  ‘motion’  (whence  ffrawd,  ffrawdd),  from  spraga  : 
cf.  (STre.pypp.ai,  ovrepyio  ;  Skr.  spark.  7,  ffrwst,  ‘  hurry,  bustle’,  ex 
SPRUD-ta  ;  Goth,  sprautd ,  ‘  schnell’,  ‘  bald’.  8,  ffysg,  ‘  impetuosity’,  ex 
SPUD-ci ;  CTrevdiv. 

To  these  we  may  add,  from  Cornish  and  Breton  :  9,  Br.  faezcif, 
‘  vaincre  ;  Corn .fetlie,  ex  SPAG-tama  ;  Gr.  cscfidi^ie,  ocpc'mw,  from  GTrayyo, 
as  we  see  from  the  fut.  acpdgtv,  the  aorist  ecffiaga,  and  from  ocfidyy, 
a<j)dpov,  etc.  10,  Br.  faut,  ‘fissure’;  Corn,  felga,  ‘to  split’,  from 
SPALT-a,  SPALTAMA  ;  O.  H.  G.  spaltan  ;  Skr .pTial.  11,  Br.  fazyaff,  ‘  ob- 
errare’;  <r<pa8agu).  12,  Corn,  frdo,  ‘  crow’;  Br.  /raw,  ‘jackdaw’;  <x0«- 
payo9.  13,  Br.  felc’h,  ‘spleen’,  ex  *spelgan ;  Gr.  ott\ yv Lat.  lien , 
for  splihen  ;  Skr.  plihan. 

The  result  of  the  comparisons  is  that  we  may,  with  much  proba- 
lity,  deduce  W.  ffun,  ‘breath’,  from  a  primaeval  Celtic  spuna ;  and 
compare  the  Greek  <pyaa  (from  gttvgti)  and  the  other  derivations 
from  the  root  SPG,  which  Curtius  has  collected  in  his  Greek  Etymo- 
logy,  No.  652.  Whitley  Stokes. 


Note  40.— Early  Welsh.— One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  Old 
Welsh  we  have  is  a  charter  in  Llyfr  Teilo.  Both  Mr.  Bradshaw  and 
the  writer  have  been  trying  to  make  it  out,  but  our  success  is  far 
from  complete.  I  here  propose  to  give  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  reading 
(with  my  own  surmises  in  brackets)  in  order  to  elicit  suggestions 
from  members  of  the  Archceologia  Gambrensis  who  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  part  of  Carmarthenshire  in  question  : 


Ostendit  ista  cons[c]ripsio  nobilita- 
t em  mainaur  med 
diminih  et  mensuram  eius 
ap er  huer 
di  cttwguid  maun 

di  toldar  in  guodaut  [guoilaut]  clun 

di  rit  cellfin 

di  lihe  [lihor]  maur 

di  bir  main  in  cluenide 

di  pul  ir  deruen 

di  cimer  di  ap  er  ferrus 


di  pennant  ir  caru 
di  boit  bahne 

di  guotin  [guoun]  hen  lann 

dir  hitir  melin 

di  margles 

di  rit  braugui 

di  aper  istil  [pistil] 

di  licat 

di  pul  retinoc 

di  minid  di  ap  er  heru  [huer  ?]. 


The  rest  is  illegible.  Here  we  seem  to  have  the  following  place- 
names  :  Maenor  Medd,  Aber  Huer,  Cwm  Gwydd  Mawn,  Toldar  or 
Tolltar,  Clun,  Rliyd  Cellfyn  orRhyd  Cellfin,  Llyche  Mawr  [Llychwr 
Mawr  is  very  doubtful],  Byrfaen  yn  Nghlywenydd  (?),  Pwll  y  Dder- 
wen,  Cymmer,  Aber  Fferrws,  a  name  still  in  use  [perhaps  di  cimer 
di  aper  ferrus  means  i  gyfer  Aber  Fferws ],  Pen  Nant  Carw,  Odyn 
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Henllan  or  Gwaen  Henllan,  Hytir  Melin  or  Hydyr  Mel  in,  Marlais 
(still  known),  Rhyd  Browi  (or  Brefi  P),  Aber  Ystyl  or  Aber  Pistyll, 
Pwll  Rhedynog,  Aber  Herw.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Old  Welsh,  I  may  remark  that  di  is  now  “to,  as 
far  as”.  J.  Rhys. 

Note  41. — Machynlleth. — The  derivation  of  this  name,  suggested 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Arcliceologia  Gambrensis,  p.  91,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  ingenious,  and,  I  believe,  quite  new.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  Walters’  English- Welsh  Dictionary  (London, 
1794,  4to)  will  be  found  another  attempt  at  explaining  this  puzzling 
name.  Coming,  as  it  does,  from  an  excellent  scholar  in  his  day,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  to  possess  sufficient  interest  to  justify 
one’s  making  a  note  of  it. 

“  Machynllaeth,  vulgo  Machynlleth  (a  town  of  that  name  in  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire),  Machynllaeth,  i.  e.,  the  forfress  of  Cynllaeth ;  com¬ 
pounded  of  Mdch,  security, — figuratively  a  fortress  ;  and  Cynllaeth, 
the  district  so  called.  N.B.  This  town  is  of  respectable  antiquity  ; 
and  there  are  reasons  to  induce  us  to  believe  it  to  be  the  Maglona 
of  the  Romans,  where  they  had  a  station  or  garrison.  It  hath,  in 
later  times,  been  repeatedly  honoured  with  the  Session  of  the  Bards  : 
and  here  was  an  Assembly,  very  honourable  for  number  and 
quality,  convened,  under  the  name  of  a  Parliament,  by  the  famous 
Owen  Glyn-Dvvr  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  4th.”  Dyfi. 


Miscellaneous  Notices. 

Roman  Remains  at  Caersws. — Several  portions  of  Samian  and 
other  ware,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  have  been  discovered  lately 
in  Caersws,  from  four  to  six  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  things  were  brought  to  light  when  certain  tanks  were  being 
made  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  sanitary  act.  As 
much  building  is  going  on  in  and  about  this  village,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely,  if  looked  for,  that  other  Roman  remains  will  be  found. 

A  Roman  Tombstone. — An  interesting  discovery  was  made  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  on  the  Roodee  (the  Chester 
racecourse)  for  the  new  intercepting  sewer.  A  Roman  tombstone 
was  found  in  excellent  preservation,  in  a  position  nearly  upright, 
the  top  being  about  three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
material  is  red  sandstone,  and  it  bears  at  the  top,  sculptured  in  the 
stone,  a  representation  of  the  recumbent  figure  of  an  adult  and  child, 
and  beneath  that  a  table  supporting  a  lamp,  and  three  urns.  Then 
comes  the  following  inscription  : 

D  M 

FE . CALLIMOR 
PHI  .  VIX  .  AN  .  XXXXII 
ET  .  SERAPIONI  .  VIX  . 
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ANN  .  III.  M  .  VI  .  THBSA 
EVS  .  FRATRI  .  ET  .  FILIO 

F  .  C. 

The  following  has  been  offered  as  a  translation,  to  some  extent  evi¬ 
dently  conjectural :  “  To  the  Divine  Shades.  Thesa  erected  this  to 
the  memory  of  his  brother,  F.  E.  Callimor,  who  lived  forty-one  years 
and  a  half ;  also  to  his  son  Serapion,  aged  three  years  and  six 
months.”  Bat  the  names  are  more  likely  to  be  Callimorphi  and 
Tliesceus,  that  is  Theseus.  A  skull  and  some  other  bones  were  found 
near  the  base  of  the  stone.  Several  fragments  of  Samian  pottery 
have  also  been  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations. 


Conway  Castle. — Captain  R.  W.  Bulkeley  of  Bryn,  Beaumaris, 
has  been  appointed  Constable  of  Conway  Castle,  and  Mayor  of  that 
ancient  town,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  T.  Pryce  Lloyd.  The  new 
Constable  is  stated  to  be  descended  from  Archbishop  Williams,  who 
garrisoned  the  Castle  for  the  King  in  the  civil  war. 

Harlech  Castle. — The  papers  state  that  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne 
of  Peniarth,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Holland,  M.P.,  the  Constable  and 
Deputy  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Harlech,  have  decided  to  restore 
that  portion  of  this  ancient  fabric  known  as  “  Twr  Bronwen,”  or 
Bronwen’s  Tower,  at  their  own  expense.  This,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  remark,  is  highly  creditable  to  these  gentlemen,  and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  their  example  will  be  imitated  by  others  who  stand 
similarly  connected  with  our  old  castles. 

Llandanwg  Church. — We  are  indebted  to  the  North  Wales  Chronicle 
for  the  following  piece  of  good  news  :  “  This,  the  original  church  of 
Harlech,  is  situated  on  the  flat  level  ground,  near  to  the  shore  by 
Mochras,  and  just  where  the  small  river  Artro  debouches  into  Car¬ 
digan  Bay.  It  is  apparently,  as  well  as  in  reality,  a  very  ancient 
edifice,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Early  English  style  of  church 
architecture.  The  roof,  which  is  of  oak  beams,  is  entirely  denuded 
of  its  slate  covering,  and  has  been  so  for  years  past ;  but,  singular 
to  say,  the  wooden  rafters  do  not  appear  to  have  been  affected  by 
the  weather,  but  are  as  sound  at  this  moment  as  any  roofing  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  a  splendid  though  small  building,  and  inside  the 
roof  is  ornamented  with  some  very  rare  frescoes  of  great  interest  to 
the  ecclesiastical  antiquary.  It  is  now  contemplated  to  restore 
the  old  church,  so  far  at  least  as  a  new  roof  is  concerned,  and  also 
new  doors  and  windows,  so  as  to  preserve  this  unique  specimen  of 
ancient  architecture  from  the  insidious  effects  of  our  bleak  climate. 
Major  Casson,  Port  Madoc,  is  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter,  and 
his  efforts  are  being  warmly  seconded  by  other  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood.  We  are  happy  to  add  that  Mr.  Roberts,  architect, 
Port  Madoc,  bas  volunteered  his  services,  gratis,  to  superintend  the 
contemplated  restoration.” 

“  Bye-Gones.” — A  second  volume  of  Bye-Gones  has  been  com¬ 
menced,  which  promises  to  be  as  interesting  as  its  predecessor.  We 
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would  suggest  a  more  complete  index  than  the  one  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume. 


Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. — The  twenty-ninth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  will  he  held  at  Wrexham  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Sir  Watein  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  on  Monday, 
August  24  and  four  following  days.  For  particulars  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  each  day,  members  are  referred  to  the  programme  which 
accompanies  this  number  of  the  Journal. 

We  cannot  allow  the  present  number  to  issue  from  the  press  with¬ 
out  a  few  remarks  on  recent  events,  which  materially  affect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Principality,  and  are  of  much  interest 
to  the  members  of  our  Society.  The  newspapers  have  already  an¬ 
nounced  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  to  the  see  of  St.  David’s,  and  they  have  paid  a  just  and 
fitting  tribute  to  the  profound  learning  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
Bishop,  who,  full  of  days  and  honour,  has  now  sought  the  retirement 
of  private  life.  It  is  foreign  to  our  province  to  add  to  their  tribute  ; 
but,  confining  ourselves  to  our  proper  limits,  we  may  mention  with  a 
lively  satisfaction  that  he  was  one  of  the  early  patrons  of  our  So¬ 
ciety,  President  of  the  Cardigan  meeting  in  1851,  and  present  at 
other  of  our  yearly  meetings  ;  we  may  also  point  to  the  restoration  of 
St.  David’s  Cathedral,  the  Priory  Church,  Brecon,  and  many  parish 
churches,  as  lasting  features  of  the  benefits  of  his  episcopate.  Sin¬ 
cerely  regretting  its  close,  we  may  rejoice  that  a  Welshman  of  high 
academic  attainments,  with  a  large  English  experience,  is  now  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s.  The  Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones  was  one  of  its  general  secre¬ 
taries  during  the  early  years  of  our  Society,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  its  success  by  his  able  papers  in  the  new  series,  of  which  it  may 
suffice  to  refer  particularly  to  “  The  Vestiges  of  the  Gael  in  Gwyn¬ 
edd  if  we  mistake  not,  we  likewise  owe  to  him  the  classified  index 
of  the  same  series.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  I) avid's,  the  joint 
production  of  himself  and  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  appeared  about 
the  same  time,  a  work:  which  charms  the  reader  as  much  by  its 
agreeable  style  as  by  its  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
duties  of  a  Yorkshire  parish  and  of  his  archdeaconry  have,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  us,  long  withdrawn  him  from  the  Pi-incipality.  We  now 
hail  his  approaching  retuirn  to  fill  the  see  of  St.  David’s  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increased  usefulness,  and  trust  that  the  archaeology  of 
Wales  will  again  occupy  the  attention  of  his  leisure  hours. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Evans,  who  for  several  years  has  acted  as  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  South  Wales,  resigns  the 
office  which  he  filled  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself  and 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  in  consequence  of  his 
leaving  that  part  of  the  Principality  for  North  Wales.  We  beg  to 
tender  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Evans  for  valuable  and 
always  willing  services,  congratulate  him  on  his  well  merited  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  wish  him  all  happiness  in  his  new  and  responsible  sphere. 
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BEIDGENOETH,  OLDBUEY,  AND  QUATFOED. 

The  river  Severn,  in  its  course  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Worcester,  passes  for  several  miles  down  a  deep  and 
rugged  ravine,  within  or  near  to  which  lie  the  populous 
districts  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  Iron  Bridge,  Coal  Port,  and 
Broseley,  early  seats  of  the  iron  manufacture,  and  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  wealth,  though  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  country.  The  ravine  commences 
a  little  below  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  Buildwas  Abbey, 
and  terminates  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  lower  down, 
about  Bewdley  and  Stourbridge,  where  it  opens  out 
into  a  valley  of  a  soft  and  smiling  character. 

About  halfway  down,  below  Pendlestone  rock  and  the 
incoming  of  the  Worf,  the  Severn  receives  upon  its  right 
bank  the  waters  from  a  short  but  deep  and  broad  val¬ 
ley,  which  descends  obliquely  from  the  north-west,  and 
between  which  and  the  main  valley  intervenes  the  point 
of  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  rising  about  200 
feet  above  the  river,  and  upon  the  nearly  level  summit 
of  which  is  placed  the  town  and  what  remains  of  the 
Castle  of  Bridgenorth.  The  rock  is  more  lofty  and  the 
position  far  more  striking  than  that  of  Pontefract  Cas¬ 
tle,  the  defences  of  which  were  also  in  a  great  degree 
natural,  and  in  these  respects  Bridgenorth  may  chal¬ 
lenge  comparison  with  Coucy,  which  it  also  resembles 
in  the  relation  of  the  castle  to  the  town.  In  both 
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places  the  castle  lay  contiguous  to  the  town,  and  their 
connected  defences  formed  the  common  enceinte,  while 
the  castle  had  besides  a  ditch  proper  to  itself. 

At  Bridgenorth  the  castle  occupied  the  apex  and 
south  end  of  the  platform,  the  broader  and  northern 
part  of  which  was  covered  by  the  town,  and  the  town 
walls  abutted  against  those  of  the  castle,'  while  the 
castle  ditch  traversed  the  platform  from  one  face  to  the 
other.  Of  the  defences  of  the  town  only  the  north 
gate  remains,  and  that  in  a  very  mutilated  and  dis¬ 
guised  form,  but  the  line  of  the  walls  may  be  traced, 
partly  by  the  inequality  of  the  ground  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  streets,  and  partly  by  the  existence  of  the 
cliff  upon  which  they  in  part  stood.  An  ancient  forti¬ 
fied  bridge,  standing  when  Grose  visited  the  place  late 
in  the  last  century,  though  now  rebuilt,  crossed  the 
Severn  east  of  the  town,  and  was  approached  from  it  by 
a  steep  and  narrow  flight  of  rock-cut  steps,  and  by  a  car¬ 
riage  way  cut  in  traverses  almost  as  steep.  This  bridge 
defended  the  passage  of  the  river  and  connected  the 
place  with  the  suburb  called  the  Lower  Town  upon  the 
left  bank.  It  is  this  bridge  which  is  supposed  to  have 
given  to  the  place  its  early  name  of  “Brug”  or  “  Breig,” 

'  the  distinctive  “  North”  being  an  addition,  probably  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  there  is  said  to  have  been 
an  earlier  bridge  a  little  lower  down.  The  town  con¬ 
tains  several  old  buildings,  and  among  them,  near  the 
bridge,  a  very  fine  one  framed  with  timber,  in  which 
was  born  Bishop  Percy.  There  is  also  the  fine  parish 
church  of  St.  Leonard’s,  which  stands  at  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  east  of  the  north  gate,  and  just  within  the 
line  of  the  old  walls.  x 

The  castle  platform  is  in  plan  somewhat  of  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle,  each  side  being  about  a  furlong.  Le- 
land  says  its  area  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  town. 
The  two  sides  of  this  area  were  protected  by  a  cliff  so 
steep  as  to  render  a  ditch  unnecessary,  and  the  face  of 
which,  where  it  needed  support,  was,  and  still  is  revet¬ 
ted,  the  wall  and  edge  of  the  cliff  having  been  no  doubt 
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crowned  by  a  parapet.  The  cliff  rises  out  of  a  steep 
talus  or  slope.  The  base  of  the  area  was  defended  by 
a  wall  within  a  ditch,  upon  which  was  a  great  gate¬ 
house,  standing  in  Leland’s  time  and  for  a  century  later. 
The  ditch  has  been  filled  up  and  built  over,  and  the 
wall  removed.  Just  within  its  line  still  stands  what 
remains  of  the  keep,  and  a  few  yards  to  the  east  of  that 
was  the  castle  chapel,  now  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  and,  until  recently,  a  peculiar  with  a  special 
jurisdiction.  The  chapel  was  collegiate  with  an  endow¬ 
ment  for  certain  prebendaries,  disendowed  at  the  Re¬ 
formation.  The  present  building,  constructed  in  1796, 
is  a  large  and  distressing  example  of  Telford’s  church 
architecture,  in  what  the  great  engineer  was  pleased 
to  regard  as  the  Grecian  style.  The  two  buildings 
stand  on  the  highest  part  of  the  castle  area,  which  falls 
thirty  to  forty  feet  towards  the  southern  point.  A 
modern  wall  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  enceinte. 
The  view  thence  is  very  noble,  nor  does  any  town  in 
England  possess  a  finer  promenade  than  that  with 
which  corporate  care  has  encircled  the  area. 

The  fragment  of  the  keep,  long  known  as  “  the  lean¬ 
ing  tower  of  Bridgenorth,”  seems  to  be  the  only  masonry 
remaining  of  the  castle,  for  the  revetement  wall  of  the 
cliff  looks  as  though  it  had  been  replaced.  The  keep 
was  a  regular  rectangular  tower  of  the  usual  Norman 
pattern,  but  in  dimensions  very  unworthy  of  the  power¬ 
ful  earl  who  built  it,  or  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of 
which  it  was  the  citadel.  It  was  45  ft.  square  and  from 
60  to  70  ft.  high  to  the  base  of  the  parapet.  On  each 
face  were  two  pilaster  strips,  8  ft.  broad  by  6  in.  pro¬ 
jection,  placed  close  up  to  but  not  covering  the  angles  of 
the  tower,  which  are  thus  converted  into  nooks  or  hollow 
angles,  of  6  in.  in  the  side,  and  which,  instead  of  as 
usual  terminating  above  and  below  in  a  flat  square, 
as  though  to  receive  a  column,  end  in  a  sloping  surface. 
The  pilasters  rise  from  a  common  plinth  and  ascend  to 
the  parapet.  Whether  they  were  continued  upwards 
so  as  to  form  the  usual  angle  turrets  does  not  appear. 
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Each  had  two  setts-off  on  the  face  and  outer  edge  only, 
reducing  the  breadth  to  7  ft.  6  in.  and  7  ft.  The  setts- 
off  were  continued  round  the  building.  In  the  west 
face  was  also  another  pilaster  of  the  same  breadth  and 
15  inches  projection.  This  died  into  the  wall  some 
feet  below  the  summit,  and  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  entrance  door,  which  probably  opened 
in  its  face,  for  it  is  broken  away  below  and  a  part  of 
the  rough  backing  of  an  arch  is  seen.  The  walls  at 
the  base  are  9  ft.  thick  and  about  7  ft.  at  the  summit. 
The  building  is  of  three  stages,  a  basement,  at  the 
ground  level,  12ft.  high;  a  first  floor,  25ft.;  and  a 
second  floor  rather  more,  perhaps  30  ft.  The  floors  were 
of  timber.  The  first  floor  seems  to  have  rested  on  a  ledge, 
the  upper  and  the  flat  roof  upon  joists,  those  of  the 
lower  in  the  east  and  west,  and  of  the  upper  in  the 
north  and  south  walls.  The  joist  holes  in  the  north 
wall  have  been  closed  by  early  work,  and  above  is  a 
slight  sett-off  or  shelf  in  the  wall,  as  though  the  level  of 
the  floor  had  been  altered.  In  the  west  wall  also  new 
joist  holes,  smaller,  have  been  cut  above  the  old  ones. 

The  original  roof  was  very  steep,  having  two  slopes 
and  a  central  gutter,  as  at  Porchester,  and  the  reverse 
of  the  arrangement  at  Ludlow,  where  the  ridge  was 
central,  and  the  two  gutters  lateral.  The  weather  table 
remains  perfect  in  the  north  wall,  with  a  hole  2  ft.  high 
by  1  broad  to  carry  the  beam  which  supported  the  gut¬ 
ter  and  the  feet  of  the  rafters.  The  table  is  seen  con¬ 
tinued  horizontally  upon  the  west  wall,  where  it  was 
laid  as  a  flashing  to  cover  the  upper  edge  of  the  tiling. 
The  walls  were  brought  up  to  a  level  line  all  round,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  roof.  This  arrangement,  as  at  Lud¬ 
low,  Richmond,  Porchester,  and  Sherborne  gate-house, 
shows  that  there  was  no  original  intention  of  using  the 
roof  as  a  platform  for  mangonels  and  such  like  heavy 
machines.  The  flat  roof,  of  lead,  was  apparently  of 
later  introduction.  No  traces  remain  of  any  mural  stair¬ 
case  in  the  north  or  west  wall,  nor  of  any  mural  passages. 

The  basement  was  probably  a  dark  store  or  cellar, 
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reached  only  by  a  trap  in  the  floor  above.  The  en¬ 
trance  seems  to  have  been  on  the  first  floor  in  the  west 
wall,  in  which  also  are  traces  of  a  loop  or  small  window. 
The  north  wall  remains  perfect.  It  was  most  exposed, 
and  is  without  openings  of  any  kind.  In  what  remains 
of  the  south  wall  is  one  jamb  of  an  original  fireplace,  of 
which  is  seen  the  sloping  back,  and  part  of  a  lateral 
nook  and  Norman  abacus  above  it.  The  flanking  shaft 
is  gone.  In  the  part  of  the  east  wall  still  remaining  is 
the  northern  half  of  a  small  full-centred  window,  deeply 
splayed  inwardly.  The  east  and  south  walls  above  the 
first  floor  are  gone.  In  the  west  wall,  upper  floor,  is 
seen  the  north  jamb  of  a  small  full-centred  window  set 
in  a  bold  splay  of  hourglass  section.  North  of  it,  in 
the  same  wall,  is  a  small  recess,  probably  for  a  lamp, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  round-headed.  There 
probably  was  a  fireplace  in  the  south  wall. 

Projecting  from  the  outside  of  the  south  wall,  bonded 
into,  and  of  the  same  age  with  it,  is  a  fragment  of  cur¬ 
tain  7  ft.  6  in.  thick,  in  which,  as  at  Kenilworth,  is  seen 
the  jamb  of  a  doorway,  defended  outside  by  a  port¬ 
cullis,  the  groove  of  which,  square  and  5  in.  deep  by 
3  in.  broad,  shows  that  the  grate  was  of  iron.  The 
groove,  as  at  Kenilworth,  stops  about  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  the  door  having  been  reached  by  steps.  The 
groove  is  not  open  at  bottom,  but  runs  up  behind  a 
covering  wall,  as  usual,  and  was  evidently  worked  from 
the  rampart,  as  is  still  seen  at  the  Fishergate  postern, 
at  York.  The  door  jamb  is  about  6  ft.  from  the  keep. 
This  was  evidently  the  entrance  into  the  innermost 
ward,  in  which,  or  rather  upon  the  wall  of  which,  stood 
the  keep. 

A  few  feet  to  the  west  of  the  keep  is  a  mass  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  clearly  a  part  of  the  forebuilding  which  covered 
the  entrance.  Its  face  towards  the  keep  is  13  ft.  long, 
and  towards  the  south  16  ft.  It  varies  from  3  ft.  to 
6  ft.  thick,  and  is  at  present  about  10  ft.  high.  At 
present  it  is  distant  from  the  keep  3  ft.  6  in.,  but  the 
two  faces  were  evidently  once  in  contact,  and  were  dis- 
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placed  by  an  explosion.  The  mine  by  which  the  keep 
was  destroyed  seems  to  have  been  placed  here. 

The  material  of  the  keep  was  rubble  stone  faced  with 
excellent  fine  jointed  ashlar.  The  exterior  face  of  the 
forebuilding  seems  to  have  had  a  similar  casing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  accurate  measurements  of 
the  keep,  so  much  has  been  removed,  so  much  injured, 
and  what  remains  is  so  obscured  with  ivy.  Moreover, 
the  interior  is  fitted  up  for  two  dog  kennels  kept  in  a 
very  filthy  condition,  and  with  putrid  carrion  suspended 
from  the  walls.  The  ruins  also  stand  in  three  distinct 
enclosures,  all  locked  up.  A  mine  has  been  sprung  be¬ 
tween  the  keep  and  the  forebuilding,  and  the  explosion 
has  removed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  latter,  and  so 
tilted  the  keep  that  it  leans  at  an  angle  of  fifteen  de¬ 
grees  eastward  from  the  vertical,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  east  and  south  walls  are  gone.  Moreover,  the  keep 
seems  to  have  been  lifted  bodily  about  three  feet  to¬ 
wards  the  east,  and  the  north  wall  has  a  large  open 
crack.  About  fifteen  yards  from  the  south-east  angle 
stands  a  huge  ivy-covered  mass  of  masonry,  probably 
the  detached  angle  of  the  tower.  What  remains  of 
the  keep  is  held  together  by  the  excellence  of  the  ce¬ 
ment.  The  whole  ruin  is  in  a  state  of  great  filth  and 
neglect,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  whole 
area  is  not  converted  into  a  public  garden.  Judicious 
excavation  would  probably  throw  much  light  upon  the 
details  of  the  keep  and  show  the  fine  of  its  contiguous 
curtain  wall. 

The  masonry  and  details  of  the  keep  answer  very  well 
to  the  date  of  1101  to  1102,  to  which  circumstances 
assign  it.  It  is  certainly  not  earlier.  The  curtain  of  the 
inner  ward  was  clearly  of  the  same  date,  and  enclosed 
a  court  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  general  area, 
of  which  the  keep  probably  formed  the  north-east  angle, 
and  which  was  entered  on  the  east  side  close  south  of  the 
keep.  All  else  is  gone;  the  “ mighty  North  gate”  of 
which  Leland  speaks  is  no  more.  The  very  ruins  have 
perished,  and  the  last  trace  of  them,  a  good  Norman 
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arch,  discovered  while  pulling  down  some  houses  in 
1821,  has  since  been  destroyed  by  local  Vandals. 

The  earfy  history  of  Bridgenorth  is  exceedingly  ob¬ 
scure.  It  is  stated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  when, 
in  896,  Alfred  stranded  the  Danish  ships  in  the  Essex 
Lea  the  Danes  left  them,  traversed  England,  passed 
the  winter  at  Quatbridge  on  the  Severn,  and  there 
threw  up  a  work.  Three  of  the  four  original  texts  are 
thus  rendered.  The  fourth  makes  them  rest  at  “Brygce,” 
or  Bridge,  on  the  Severn.  Florence  of  Worcester  sup¬ 
ports  Quatbridge,  and  mentions  the  work  or  fortress. 
“Brygce”  in  the  Chronicle ,  is  thought  to  be  an  interpola¬ 
tion,  both  where  appended  to  Quat,  and  wdiere  it  stands 
alone,  it  being  probable  that  the  Severn  was  not  bridged 
at  that  time.  There  are  at  present  two  parishes  into 
the  names  of  which  Quat  enters  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  below  Bridgenorth,  Quat  and  Quatford,  and 
upon  the  river  is  Danesford.  Quat  is  regarded  by  Eyton 
as  a  corruption  of  the  British  “  Coed,”  a  wood,  the  whole 
district  having  been  a  forest. 

In  the  same  Chronicle  it  is  recorded  that  iEthelflseda, 
the  great  lady  of  the  Mercians,  a  mighty  burgh  builder 
in  her  day,  and  called  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  “  Ter¬ 
ror  virgo  virorum,”  built,  in  912,  a  Burgh  at  Bricge, 
to  which  Florence  adds,  “on  the  western  bank  of  Sev¬ 
ern.”  Bricge  could  scarcely  be  Bridgenorth,  which  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  Domesday.  We  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  near  the  river,  about  Bridgenorth,  earth¬ 
works  of  the  wTork  of  the  Danes  and  of  HCthelflceda,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  remain  at  the  least  three  distinct 
works,  any  one  or  all  of  which  may  he  of  the  ninth  or 
tenth  centuries.  These  are  Oldbury,  Quatford  Castle, 
and  Quatford. 

Bridgenorth  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday.  The 
Norman  castle  did  not  then  exist,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son,  strong  and  tempting  as  is  the  site,  for  supposing 
that  it  was  occupied  either  by  the  Danes  or  by  iEthel- 
flseda.  Mr.  Eyton  is  of  opinion  that  the  site  of  the  later 
town  and  castle  is  included  within  a  certain  two  hides 
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of  land  which  in  the  survey  constituted  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  Norman  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  within  his  great  ma¬ 
nor  of  Morville.  Quatford,  not  Quatbridge,  is  mentioned 
in  that  record  in  conjunction  with  Ardintone.  “Ibi,”  that 
is  in  Ardintone,  “Molendinum  de  iij  oris  et  nova  domus  et 
burgum  Quatford  dictum  nil  reddens  “  There  is  a 
mill  worth  three  ounces  (5s.  per  an.),  and  a  new  house, 
and  the  borough  called  Quatford  paying  nothing/’  In 
1085,  therefore,  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  earl  had 
a  new  house  at  Quatford,  where  indeed  it  is  known  that 
at  the  request  of  his  second  wife  Adelais,  and  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  her  escape  from  shipwreck,  he  founded 
about  1086  a  collegiate  church.  The  foundation  charter 
of  this  alludes  to  the  mount  nigh  to  the  bridge ;  the 
latter  probably  an  appendage  to  the  new  house,  the 
former  possibly  part  of  the  older  earthwork  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Quatford  Castle. 

Earl  Roger  was  succeeded  in  his  English  Honour  and 
estates  by  his  second  son  Earl  Hugh,  who  was  slain  in 
Wales  in  1098,  and  left  the  succession  open  to  his  elder 
brother,  Robert  de  Belesme,  who  had  already  inherited 
his  father’s  estates  in  Normandy,  and  was  Count  of 
Ponthieu  in  right  of  his  wife.  Robert,  who  thus  be¬ 
came  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  though  a  cruel  tyrant,  was  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  energy,  not  only  a  great  sol¬ 
dier,  and  “  princeps  milithe,”  or  “  Commander  of  the 
Forces”  to  Rufus,  but  a  great  military  engineer.  He 
selected  the  site  and  planned  the  works  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Castle  of  Gisors  on  the  Franco-Norman  frontier. 
His  brother’s  death  found  him  beleaguered  in  his  Castle 
of  Balaon  by  Eulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  the  siege  was 
raised  by  Rufus,  who  granted  him,  or  confirmed  him  in, 
his  brother’s  Honour.  When  he  came  to  England  is 
uncertain,  probably  not  before  the  end  of  1099. 

On  the  death,  in  1100,  of  Rufus,  Earl  Robert  took 
part  with  Duke  Robert,  whose  claims,  however,  were 
not  at  first  brought  forward.  It  was  probably  while 
preparing  for  their  open  assertion  that  he  decided  to 
fortify  the  strong  position  which  rose  unoccupied  scarce 
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a  mile  from  his  father’s  church  and  residence.  His  de¬ 
cision  was  prompt,  and  followed  at  once  by  his  acts. 
He  tiansfened  the  ‘Burgus  of  Quatford  to  a  new  town 
on  the  hill,  and  with  it  his  father’s  house  and  bridge, 
which  he  also  rebuilt.  The  result  was  the  borough 
town,  castle,  and  bridge  of  Bridgenorth,  the  latter 
structure  giving  name  to  the  whole  as  Bridge  or  Bruge, 
the  distinctive  north  not  being  added  till  the  reipii 
of  Edward  II  or  III. 

With  Bridgenorth  Earl  Robert  also  founded  the  Cas¬ 
tle  of  “  Caroclove”  in  Wales,  and  such  was  his  need  that 
the  works  were  carried  on  day  and  night.  He  also  for¬ 
tified  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  and  Tickhill.  His  exer¬ 
tions  in  1100  and  1101,  when  he  seems  to  have  built 
the  castle,  must  have  been  excessive.  Henry,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  less  active.  He  dispatched  Robert,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  to  lay  siege  to  Tickhill,  while  he  himself, 
having  commenced  with  Arundel,  proceeded  to  Bndge- 
noith.  He  took  it,  after  a  three  weeks’  siege,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1102,  and  this  brought  to  a  close  Earl  Robert’s 
short  tenure  of  power  in  England.  The  earl  fled  to 
Normandy,  his  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  was  forfeited, 
and  Bridgenorth  was  after  a  time  granted  to  Hugh  de 
Moi  timer  of  Wigmore,  the  son  of  one  of  Henry’s  most 
trusted  supporters.  In  1 126  Waleran,  Earl  of  Mellent, 
was  here  imprisoned,  as  was  Meredith  ab  Llywarch  in 
1128.  In  1 1 30  wine  was  sent  hither  for  the  king’s  use, 
so  that  Mortimer  was  probably  rather  constable  for  the 
Crown,  than  the  owner  in  fee. 

Mortimer,  in  the  new  reign,  took  the  part  of  Stephen, 
at  whose  death  he  held  both  Wigmore  and  Bridgenorth. 
As  he  was  in  rebellion  against  Henry  II,  the  king  took 
the  field  against  him,  and  in  April  1155  the  castle  a 
second  time  stood  a  royal  siege.  Cleobury,  one  of  Mor¬ 
timer  s  castles,  surrendered  in  July,  and  Wigmore  and 
Bridgenorth  followed.  Henry  was  for  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  place,  and  his  charter  to  Stoneley  Abbey  is 
dated  capud  Brugium  in  obsidione.”  It  was  at  this 
siege  that  Hubert  de  St.Clair  is  said  to  have  stepped  for- 
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ward  to  receive  the  arrow  aimed  at  his  sovereign,  a  ro¬ 
mantic  but  unfounded  tale.  Henry  retained  the  castle 
for  the  Crown,  and  used  it  largely  as  a  prison  for  his 
Welsh  hostages.  In  1173-4,  when  Prince  Henry 
rose  against  his  father,  Bridgenorth  was  victualled  at  a 
cost  of  £22  5s.  2d.  In  1175-6  the  king  dated  a  Wen- 
lock  Abbey  charter  from  hence.  The  frequent  charges 
for  repairs  between  1166  and  1189  show  the  import¬ 
ance  attached  to  this  castle  by  Henry  II.  In  1176  the 
Pipe  Poll  gives  a  charge  of  Id.  per  day  for  the  castle 
porter. 

King  John  was  six  times  at  Bridgenorth,  passing 
there  about  fourteen  days.  He  confirmed  a  charter  of 
incorporation  to  the  town.  Both  he  and  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Bichard,  kept  up  the  castle,  as  is  attested  by  fre¬ 
quent  charges  for  repairs  during  sixteen  years.  In  1198 
there  was  paid  6s.  3d.  for  the  hire  of  the  barge  in  which 
the  wife  of  Griffith  ab  Phys  was  conveyed  from  Bridge- 
north  to  Gloucester.  In  1203  John  presented  to  a 
prebend  in  the  castle  chapel.  In  1209  a  stag  from  the 
adjacent  forest  entered  the  castle  through  a  postern  and 
was  captured,  and  no  doubt  converted  into  venison  by 
the  castellans.  For  this  they  were  prosecuted  by  the 
verderers,  and  the  proceedings  imply  that  the  castle  was 
then  in  charge  of  five  persons  only,  of  whom  one  was  the 
constable.  No  doubt  in  time  of  peace  the  royal  castles 
were  left  almost  to  themselves,  and  often  not  even  kept 
in  repair.  When  a  war  arose  they  were  repaired,  garri¬ 
soned,  and  victualled  in  all  haste.  So  far  as  repairs 
went  Bridgenorth,  however,  seems  to  have  fared  well. 
We  read  of  repairs  on  the  king’s  house,  on  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  castle,  on  the  “Barbe-kana  et  Pons-tornalis” 
or  barbican  and  drawbridge  ;  on  the  turret  of  the  outer 
wall,  the  chimney  of  the  great  chamber,  the  castle  walls, 
the  tower,  the  well,  the  glass  windows  in  the  hall,  the 
queen’s  oriel,  and  the  chapel. 

These  charges  are  continued  through  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  and  well  into  that  of  Edward  I,  from  1218 
to  1281.  In  1232  the  sheriff  was  to  cause  to  be  repaired 
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the  castle  stable,  and  the  kitchen  within  the  barbican  of 
the  tower,  and  in  1244-5  was  a  charge  for  covering  the 
tower  at  Brug  with  lead.  This  was  probably  the  keep, 
and  may  mark  the  period  when  the  upper  floor  leads 
were  altered,  and  the  old  ridge  and  valley  exchanged  for 
a  flat  roof.  In  1267  Henry  III  and  his  queen  were  at 
Bridgenorth,  and  it  w^ould  seem  that  the  Mortimers 
were  still  connected  with  the  castle,  for,  in  1273,  on  the 
death  of  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  Edward  I  continued  his 
successor  Balph  in  the  offices  of  sheriff  of  the  county 
and  constable  of  the  castle. 

In  1281  an  inquisition  was  held  upon  the  state  of  the 
building,  which  had  latterly  been  neglected.  The  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  great  tower  were  rotten,  the  leaden  cover¬ 
ing  having  been  carried  away ;  also  the  castle  bridge 
was  broken  down,  so  that  carriages  could  not  cross  it. 

In  common  with  most  other  castles  held  by  the  Crown 
and  therefore  not  inhabited,  Bridgenorth  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  the  three 
Edwards,  so  that  probably  little  remained  beyond  the 
walls.  At  any  rate  it  played  no  part  in  English  history 
until  the  great  rebellion,  when  the  town  declared  for 
the  king,  for  whom  the  castle  was  garrisoned.  The 
tower  was  attacked  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  on  the 
north  side,  and  was  entered  by  a  breach  near  St.  Leo¬ 
nard’s  Church.  Upon  this  the  town  was  burned  from 
the  castle,  which  still  held  out.  The  Parliamentary  bat¬ 
teries  are  said  to  have  been  posted  upon  the  Oldbury 
earthwork,  which  is  probable  enough,  though  there  are 
no  traces  of  parapets  or  breastworks  of  that  date,  which, 
however,  from  the  distance  from  the  castle  and  the  deep 
valley  between,  were  probably  not  needed.  The  garri¬ 
son  held  out  three  weeks,  and  capitulated  on  honour¬ 
able  terms.  The  castle  was  blown  up,  and  the  materials 
probably  sold. 

Any  account  of  Bridgenorth  Castle  would  be  very 
imperfect  that  did  not  take  notice  of  the  very  remark¬ 
able  earthworks  seen  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which 
are  evidently  connected  with  the  events  referred  to  as 
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of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  These  are  three  in 
number,  Oldbury,  Quatford  Castle,  and  Quatford  :  and 
first  of  Oldbury. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  and  south-west  of  the  castle,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  deep  dry  valley  that  forms  its 
western  defence,  the  high  ground  of  Oldbury  is  broken 
by  three  deep  combes  which  descend  to  the  river,  and 
between  which  are  two  high  ridges  or  knolls,  steep  to¬ 
wards  the  Severn  and  the  combe  on  either  side,  and 
on  the  west  connected  by  a  neck  with  the  higher  land. 
The  larger  of  these,  that  nearest  the  castle,  is  known  by 
the  inelegant  but  most  descriptive  name  of  “Pan  Pud¬ 
ding  Hill.”  It  does  in  fact  almost  resemble  in  figure  a 
beefsteak  pudding  just  turned  over  out  of  the  pan  in 
which  it  was  boiled.  N aturally  oblong  it  has  been  scarped 
and  rounded.  The  circular  flat  top  is  150  feet  diame¬ 
ter.  In  the  centre  is  a  slight  nipple-like  mound  3  ft. 
high,  and  a  raised  bank  now  about  4  ft.  high,  crests 
into  circumference.  Towards  the  river  the  slope  is 
steep  for  50  or  60  feet,  towards  the  land  it  is  protected 
by  across  trench  about  50ft.  broad  and  10  to  12  ft. 
deep.  Half  way  down  the  slope  on  the  eastern  side  is 
a  narrow  ledge  or  path  which  may  have  been  protected 
by  a  stockade.  Towards  the  south  this  ledge  expands 
into  a  stage  or  shelf  from  90  to  100  ft.  broad,  and  which 
is  excavated  so  as  to  carry  a  ditch.  The  arrangements 
are  very  simple,  and  the  mound  is  mainly  natural, 
though  scarped  and  fashioned  by  art.  It  was  here  that 
the  Parliamentary  guns  were  posted  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Close  south  of  this  hill  is  a  second,  lower,  smaller,  and 
less  clearly  defined.  Its  summit  is  also  circular,  and 
about  100  ft.  diameter.  These  two  works  are  of  one 
general  type,  and  probably  of  one  date,  and  if  not  the 
work  of  iEthelfheda  are  no  doubt  of  her  period.  They 
are  either  English  or  Danish,  not  British.  That  the 
main  work  is  older  than  the  Norman  fortress  is  evident 
from  a  document  of  1299,  in  which  it  is  called  “the  old 
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castle.  Moreover  it  is  the  burgh  which  gives  name 
to  Oldbury,  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Quatford  Castle  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
one  and  a  quarter  miles  below  Bridgenorth,  and  a  fur¬ 
long  from  the  river,  the  intervening  ground  being  a 
strip  of  meadow,  while  Danesford  is  still  the  name  of 
an  adjacent  ford  and  village.  A  short  steep  combe 
descends  from  the  high  ground  to  the  north-east,  and 
branching  below  includes  a  knoll  of  rock  perhaps  150  ft. 
above  the  valley  and  200  ft.  above  the  river.  The  soft 
red  rock  has  been  paced  and  scarped,  and  a  part  of 
the  material  employed  to  give  an  artificial  top  to  the 
hill.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  oval,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  sort  of  mound  at  its  east  end,  now  occupied  by  a 
modern  castellated  house.  The  slopes  are  steep,  espe¬ 
cially  towards  the  west,  and  they  are  broken  by  narrow 
terraces,  now  walks,  but  which  may  have  been  ditches. 
The  approach  is  by  a  sort  of  causeway  on  the  north-east 
or  least  steep  side.  The  summit  and  sides  of  the  work 
are  converted  into  a  house  and  gardens,  but  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  original  hill  can  readily  be  detected. 
It  must  have  been  verj  strong,  and  resembles  generally 
Devizes  and  similar  works  of  English  origin.  Probably 
this  is  the  site  of  the  “  nova  domus”  of  Earl  Boger,  as 
it  was  the  seat  of  his  English  predecessor.  It  is*a  very 
curious  work,  and  deserves  to  be  surveyed  on  a  large 
scale  hy  the  officers  of  ordnance.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  court-yard  is  a  small  passage  cut  in  the  rock, 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  which  descends 
by  ninety-four  steps  to  a  well,  whence  the  house  is  sup¬ 
plied.  .  The  passage  is  evidently  modern. 

A  little  north-west  of  the  castle,  towards  Bridge- 
north,  the  tail  of  a  piece  of  detached  highish  ground  has 
been  cut  off  by  a  trench,  near  a  place  called  in  the  inch 
ordnance  “  Dog  in  the  Wall.”  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
light  temporary  work  for  the  accommodation  of  a  small 
body  of  men. 

On  the  same  road,  two  miles  south  of  the  town,  is 
Quatford,  close  to  the  parish  church  of  that  name,  where 
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the  road  crosses  a  steep  ridge  in  deep,  but  probably 
modern,  rock  cutting.  The  ridge  abuts  upon  the  Sev¬ 
ern  in  a  bold  rocky  promontory  about  70  ft.  high. 
Upon  it  is  thrown  up  a  mound  about  30  ft.  high,  and 
mainly  artificial.  It  is  circular  and  about  60  ft.  diameter 
on  the  top,  which  has  been  much  cut  about,  probably  for 
modem  purposes.  The  sides  are  steep,  about  three 
quarters  to  one  in  slope.  This  mound  is  divided  from  the 
root  of  the  promontory  by  a  trench  cut  in  the  rock  about 
12ft.  deep  and  12  ft.  broad,  which  extends  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  and  includes  about  three-fourths  of  the  mound. 
Outside  this  ditch  and  to  the  east  of  it  is  an  area  of 
irregular  figure,  governed  by  the  outline  of  the  ground. 
Its  north  and  south  sides  are  defended  by  a  ditch, 
which  to  the  south  is  deep  and  wide.  This  probably 
included  the  east  side,  but  is  now  superseded  by  the 
hollow  road.  The  area  is  not  very  large,  and  would 
perhaps  accommodate  about  two  hundred  men. 

West  of  and  beyond  the  road  is  the  church,  a  build¬ 
ing  with  some  Norman  remains.  It  stands  rather  higher 
than  the  camp,  and  its  churchyard  would,  with  a  little 
care,  have  formed  a  part  of  and  doubled  the  area  of  the 
camp.  Whether  it  ever  did  so  it  is  difficult  to  say,  pro¬ 
bably  not.  The  ford  which  gives  part  of  its  name  to 
the  village  is  still  in  use  when  the  river  is  low.  It 
crosses  the  Severn  below  the  camp. 

This  camp  is  omitted  in  the  ordnance  map,  and  Burf 
Castle,  placed  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  on  that  re¬ 
cord,  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  from  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  surface  of  the  hill  that  there  never  was  any 
kind  of  earthwork  upon  it. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  character  of  the  surface 
of  the  country  hereabouts  is  very  favourable  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  earthworks  with  mounds.  There  are 
scores  of  natural  rounded  hillocks  of  red  sandstone  that 
have  an  artificial  aspect,  and  that  with  a  little  scarping 
would  be  strong.  There  is  one,  especially,  close  east  of 
the  road  between  Quatford  and  Dudmaston  Park,  that 
looks  very  like  an  English  earthwork,  and  wants  nothing 
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but  a  ditch  to  make  it  perfect.  Besides  the  earthworks 
above  described  are  others  in  the  district  which  have 
not  been  carefully  examined,  but  which  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  type.  Such  are  Castle  Hill  nine  miles  south¬ 
east  from  Bridge  north,  and  the  isolated  knoll  called 
“  the  Devil’s  Spittle  Dish,”  two  miles  south-east  of 
Bewdley.  G.  T.  C. 


THE  INSCRIBED  STONES  AT  CLYDAI,  PEMBROKE¬ 
SHIRE. 

The  parish  church  of  Clydai  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke,  eight  miles  by  road  from  Newcastle  Em- 
lyn.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  this  place,  which 
is  in  a  lonely  glen  or  hollow,  among  the  Preseli  hills, 
south  of  Newcastle.  I  first  took  the  road  to  Cardigan 
as  far  as  Cenarth,  turned  off  to  the  left  to  Pont  ar  Seli, 
and  from  thence  by  a  picturesque  road  as  far  as  Gian 
Cuch  ;  leaving  the  main  road  I  turned  to  the  right  by 
a  narrow  rugged  hilly  bye-way  for  about  two  miles, 
which  ended  in  a  lonely  glen,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
stood  the  church  I  was  in  search  of.  The  grave-yard 
is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  and  entered  by  a  Lych- 
gate  of  some  antiquity.  The  church  appears  to  be  a 
structure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  consisting  of  a  nave 
with  western  tower,  a  south  aisle  and  a  chancel ;  it  is 
of  the  rudest  type,  built  of  common  rubble  masonry 
with  a  modern  deal  roof,  no  ceiling,  and  having  no  fea¬ 
ture  of  any  interest. 

No.  I. — This  monument  is  built  into  the  quoin  of  the 
left  hand  pier  of  the  Lych-gate,  it  is  a  stone  5  feet 
in  length  and  of  irregular  shape  and  thickness,  and 
has  been  illustrated  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis , 
1860,  p.  223.  The  inscription  there  given  is  correct, 
but  the  drawing  of  the  stone  is  not  so.  The  legend  is 
in  Homan  capitals  of  a  debased  type,  with  a  tendency 
to  the  miniscule  form. 
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SOLINI  FILIVS  YENDONI. 

There  is  no  Ogham  inscription  on  this  stone  so  far  as 
it  can  be  examined,  but  I  would  remark  that  the  names 
here  given  are  interesting ;  we  find  that  Solinus  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Palladius,  who  left  him  in 
Ireland  when  he  had  departed  from  his  unsuccessful 
mission ;  see  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  432. 
The  name  is  frequent  in  Irish  history  and  hagiology 
under  the  forms  Sillan  and  Siollan  ;  see  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  and  Martyrology  of  Donegal.  In  the 
patronymic  we  recognise  the  Gaedhelic  form  Fintan, 
Findan  ;  see  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  2242,  a.d.  612, 
634,  685,  etc.;  Gaulish  form,  Vindona... Orel.  2019, 
Carinth. 

No.  ii. — The  second  stone  stands  close  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  churchyard,  and  is  in  length  4  ft.  2  in.,  in 
breadth  13  in.,  and  in  thickness  11  in.  at  the  centre. 
This  monument  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Westwood. 
“Like  the  former  it  contains  an  inscription  in  debased 
Homan  capitals,  but  the  formula  is  still  more  irregular, 
the  reading  evidently  being 

ETERNI  FILL  VICTOR 

The  first  letter  is  reversed,  the  r’s  ill-formed  and  the 
word  fill  formed  of  compound  letters,  the  E  distinct,  the 
first  i  forming  the  upright  stroke  of  the  L,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  i  united  at  its  base  with  the  horizontal  stroke  of 
the  l  ;  the  oblique  mark  represented  is  most  probably  a 
flaw  in  the  stone.  On  the  two  edges  of  this  stone  are 
Ogham  strokes  and  marks,  which  are  here  given  from 
a  sketch  by  Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  as  the  day  when 
I  visited  the  locality  was  not  at  all  favourable  for  their 
examination.  The  two  names  on  this  stone  merit  a 
passing  remark.  The  first,  Eternus,  is  here  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  written  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its 
employment  as  a  name.  Hence  we  obtain  a  true  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Llannor  inscription  (. Arcliceologia  Cambrensis, 
first  series,  ii,  p.  203). ” 
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ICYENALI  FILI  ETERNI  HIC  IACIT 


and  hence  I  think  we  have  a  further  proof  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  my  surmise  that  the  terminal  words  of  the 
Bodvoc  inscription  ( Arcliceologia  Cambrensis,  third  see 
ries,  iv,  p.  289)  are  to  be  read  as  names,  eternali 
vedomavi”  {Arcliceologia  Cambrensis ,  1860,  pp.  225-26). 
The  Ogham  inscription  occupies  a  portion  of  two  angles, 
it  commences  as  usual  on  the  left  and  reads  as  follows  : 


Left  angle. 


11  Ml 


lllll 


E  T  T 


E 


lllll 

R 


N 


Bight  angle.  ^  : :  j  j j j j- 
T  O  R 

It  commences  at  18  ins.  from  the  ground,  occupies 
2  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  finishes  close  to  the  top  ;  on 
the  opposite  angle,  close  to  the  top  and  reading  down¬ 
wards,  we  have  the  letters  tor,  the  concluding  syllable 
of  the  patronymic,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  as  a  bilingual  legend.  The  Ogham  is  evi¬ 
dently  imperfect  in  consequence  of  the  head  of  the  stone 
having  been  broken  off ;  at  some  time  this  pillar  had  been 
converted  into  the  stand  of  a  sun-dial,  the  top  had  been 
carefully  squared  and  levelled  ;  the  four  holes  by  which 
the  dial  plate  was  secured  are  still  perfect,  with  remains 
of  the  iron  pins ;  it  is  probable  that  the  legend  went 
round  the  front  angle  of  the  head  as  in  other  W elsh  and 
Irish  examples,  and  that  the  original  formula  was  as 
follows  : 

....  Ill  111  ■■■■  iiiii  .  /  ■  mu  . 

lllll  lllll  .  / . 

ETTE  R  N  I  M  A  Q  I 

. mi  iii  ..  mir 

ii .  ■■  iiiii 

FI  C  T  O  R 
ETTERN  THE  SON  OF  FICTOR  (or  FECTOR). 

Ettern,  this  name  appears  in  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegal ,  p.  139:  “Ethern,  Bishop  of  Domhnach-Mor- 
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Mic-Liathbhe,  in  Mughdorna.”  It  is  a  type  of  name 
common  in  our  indices  as  Etair,  Etain,  Ethur,  etc.  The 
t  and  d  being  commutable  in  Irish,  and  the  double  t 
always  reading  d,  the  form  would  be  edern.  Thus  we 
have  etar  often  written  edar  and  etterscel,  a  great 
Munster  tribe-name  written  ederscel.  Old  Cymric 
tradition  gives  us  edeyrn.  A  potter’s  mark  on  red 
Samian  ware  gives  us  aeterni  (Wright’s  Celt,  Roman, 
and  Saxon,  p.  468).  I  should  say  that  the  Oghamic  form 
of  the  patronymic  would  be  fector.  Irish  names  with 
the  prefix  fec  are  plentiful,  as  Fechin,  Fectach,  also 
Fiacra,  Fiacna,  etc.  Tor  signifies  a  head  chief  or  prince, 
it  is  used  both  as  a  suffix  and  prefix  to  Irish  names,  as 
Torbad,  Toranan,  Tordelvac.  The  inscription  is  fairly 
legible,  the  Ogham  characters  being  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Irish  examples. 

No.  hi. — The  third  monument  is  not  now  at  Clydai, 
having  been  removed  from  thence  to  a  farm  called  Ty 
Coed,  about  a  mile  north  from  the  church,  and  is  now 
lying  against  the  steps  leading  to  the  granary.  Mr. 
Westwood  thus  describes  this  stone  :  “The  upper  part 
is  ornamented  with  a  cross,  with  dilated  ends  to  the 
arms,  inscribed  within  a  circle,  the  curved  lines  separa¬ 
ting  the  arms  interlacing  in  the  middle  of  the  cross. 
Two  deeply  incised  longitudinal  lines  extend  two-thirds 
down  the  face  of  the  stone,  where  they  meet  a  trans¬ 
verse  line. 

There  are  some  other  shorter,  horizontal,  and  per¬ 
pendicular  strokes  (exclusive  of  several  Ogham  marks  on 
the  left  edge  of  the  stone),  which  appear  to  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  meaning.  The  lower  end  of  the  stone  is 
buried  in  the  ground,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  the  true  name  of  the  person  to  whose 
memory  the  stone  was  originally  carved.  The  letters 
dob,  with  (f)  ilivs  in  a  second  line  are  all  that  I  could 
determine,  the  latter  being  followed  in  the  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  the  face  of  the  stone  by  three  short  strokes 
(which  I  scarcely  think,  can  be  intended  for  the  letter  e), 
and  the  letters  volenc — ,  a  name  which  certainly  re- 
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calls  to  mind  the  Tenbryn  stone  inscription  cor.  bal 
ENCI.”1 

I  found  this  interesting  monument  standing  against 
a  pier  of  masonry,  at  the  right  hand  side  of  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  floor  of  a  granary,  in  this  farm¬ 
yard  of  Ty  Coed,  about  a  mile  north  of  Clydai.  The 
stone  was  entirely  above  ground  when  I  saw  it,  and  as 
the  farmer’s  wife,  Mrs.  Bowen,  kindly  washed  and 
cleaned  the  face  of  it,  I  was  enabled  to  make  an  accu¬ 
rate  drawing  from  dimensions  ;  its  entire  length  is  4  ft. 
3  ins.,  breadth  at  bottom  11 J  ins.,  at  top  14  ins.,  and 
from  3  to  4  ins.  in  thickness.  On  the  broader  end  is 
incised  a  Greek  cross  within  a  circle,  under  it,  reading 
from  the  present  bottom  upwards,  is  an  inscription  in 
Iloman  capitals  of  an  early  type,  and  on  one  angle  a 
number  of  Ogham  characters.  The  long  upright  lines 
as  also  the  transverse  ones  are  a  complete  puzzle  ;  they 
look  like  an  attempt  to  deface  the  Homan  inscription, 
and  to  a  great  extent  they  have  succeeded,  though  suf¬ 
ficient  remains  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  names  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Westwood  should 
have  any  hesitancy  as  to  the  reading  of  this  legend  : 

DOBUN — (f)lIUS  EVOLENC — 

The  letters  dob  are  quite  perfect,  un  remains,  but 
confused  by  the  lines  above  alluded  to ;  the  I  is  hori¬ 
zontal  and  more  distinctly  marked  than  is  shown  on 
woodcut.  I  have  met  with  this  name  on  another  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  Principality  in  the  form  of  dobvini.  I  have 
lost  my  note  of  the  locality,  some  of  my  readers  may 
supply  the  deficiency.  We  find  it  in  the  indices  of  the 
Annals  of  the,  Four  Masters,  at  a.d.  900,  in  the  form  of 
Dubhuan,  a  bishop  of  Kildare.  Dobhan  and  Dubhan 
are  frequent  names  in  Irish  history  and  hagiology.  The 
f  in  FiLius  is  defaced. 

Evolenci.  One  of  the  transverse  lines  is  cut  through 
the  back  bar  of  the  e,  but  the  three  horizontal  bars  are 
perfect,  showing  that  it  was  exactly  of  the  same  size 
and  form  as  the  other  e  in  the  same  name.  The  final 
1  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  1860,  p.  226. 
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i  is  horizontal.  The  Irish  form  is  Eibhlinn,  pro  Evlinn, 
a  mythic  personage  from  whom  one  of  the  Sliabh  Felim 
mountains  in  Tipperary  is  named.  On  one  of  the 
Llandyssilio  stones  we  find  evolenus  (Archceologia 
Cambrensis,  1860,  p.  56);  and  on  one  at  Spittal,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire,  we  have  the  form  evali  (1861,  p.  302). 
We  also  have  Aoibhal,  pro  Eval,  a  female  deity  of  the 
Tuatha  De  Danand.  The  Ogham  legend  begins  at  2  ft. 
from  the  original  lower  end,  and  occupies  1  ft.  9  ins.  of 
the  angle.  It  is  much  injured,  and  some  of  the  letters 
are  lost ;  in  its  present  state  it  is  certainly  imperfect. 
I  make  out  the  existing  characters  as  follows  : 

II  ..  ..  Ill  i  ■  Mill  . 

*  •  III  *  ’  / . 1 1 1 1 

DO  FOTMAQ  I  S 

The  first,  second,  and  third  letters  are  quite  legible,  the 
fourth  may  be  an  a  and  not  an  o.  I  have  shown  the 
second  score  as  doubtful ;  the  fifth  group  is  perfect ; 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  the  angle  is  much  worn, 
there  is  one  vowel  score ;  the  group  following  is  much 
damaged,  the  first  two  scores  are  short,  the  third  has 
been  lost  in  the  long  transverse  line,  the  other  two  of 
the  group  are  perfect ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  one  of  five  scores,  and  represented  the  letter  Q  ;  the 
last  two  characters  are  quite  perfect.  So  far  the  legend 
appears  to  me  to  read  “  Dofat  or  (Dofot)  the  son  of 
S****.”  A  name  almost  identical  has  been  found  in 
Ogham  on  one  of  the  Ballintaggart  group,  Dofet.  I 
think  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  letters  fol¬ 
lowing  formed  the  usual  Maqi;  we  have  all  the  letters, 
the  m  alone  excepted ;  and  taking  into  account  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  the  inscription,  and  the  mu¬ 
tations  the  entire  stone  has  undergone,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  its  absence  is  owing  to  weather-wear  or 
injury ;  what  the  patronymic  was  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding ;  the  original  top  having  been  made,  the 
bottom  will  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  second 
name,  which  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  letter 
s,  at  present  close  to  the  end  of  the  stone.  It  is  quite 
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evident  from  an  examination  of  this  stone  that  it  does 
not  bear  a  bilingual  inscription,  the  Ogham  Dofat  and 
the  Roman  Dobunus  have  no  likeness  whatsoever.  Dr. 
Ferguson  appears  to  think  otherwise,  and  classes  this 
among  the  bilinguals.  I  submit,  however,  that  there 
are  no  grounds  for  doing  so  beyond  the  mere  accident 
of  the  letters  do  ;  the  rest  of  the  names  are  quite  un- 
conformable.  I  might  as  well  aver  that  Daniel  and 
David  were  identical  for  the  same  person.  This  stone 
most  truly  tells  its  own  tale.  It  was  originally  selected 
as  the  sepulchral  memorial  of  some  Gaedhelic  worthy, 
and  his  name  and  patronymic  inscribed  in  Ogham  on 
the  angle,  reading  from  the  bottom  or  broad  end  up¬ 
wards,  for  as  a  rule  the  broader  end  of  the  stone  was 
left  uninscribed  for  fixing  in  the  earth,  as  they  affected 
a  monument  of  a  tapering  form  if  it  could  be  procured. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  transformed  into  the  grave- 
pillar  of  another  personage,  whose  inscription  was  cut 
on  the  face  of  the  stone  in  the  letters  and  language  in¬ 
troduced  by  their  Roman  masters,  and  then  universal 
in  Britain.  It  will  be  here  remarked  that  this  legend 
reads  downward  as  all  the  Romano-British  inscriptions 
invariably  do  :  and  in  a  contrary  sequence  to  the  Ogham, 
as  is  also  invariably  the  case  where  both  are  found  on 
the  same  stone.  We  now  come  to  the  Christian  appro¬ 
priation  of  this  monument ;  it  was  evidently  removed 
from  its  Pagan  cemetery,  and  the  cross  having  been  in¬ 
scribed  upon  the  broader  end  which  originally  went 
into  the  ground,  it  was  turned  bottom  upwards  and 
placed  either  as  a  monument  or  as  a  consecrated  emblem 
of  Christianity  adjoining  the  Christian  church.  That 
the  cross  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  is  quite  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  both  should  of  necessity  be  buried  in  the  earth 
when  the  cross-end  was  turned  upward.  An  additional 
evidence  is  the  partial  defacement  of  the  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tion  by  the  long  vertical  and  transverse  scores  cut  on 
the  face  of  the  stone,  or  which  may  have  been  a  portion 
of  an  intended  shaft  to  the  wheel-cross,  such  as  I  have 
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often  seen  on  other  pillar-stones.  We  have  here  the 
•very  same  process  of  appropriation  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Trallwng  stone,  where  the  cross  has  also  been  engraved 
on  the  original  bottom-end. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  place  this  interesting  monu¬ 
ment  in  a  safer  position  than  it  at  present  occupies  : 
standing  loose  at  the  corner  of  a  flight  of  steps  inside 
the  gateway  of  the  farm-yard,  it  may  at  any  time  be 
knocked  down  and  broken  by  careless  workmen  or  cart¬ 
ers.  It  ought  certainly  to  be  removed  to  the  cemetery 
at  Clydai  and  placed  with  its  companions.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  the  present  possessors  would  have  no  objection ; 
they  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  the  stone  and  render 
every  assistance  for  its  examination.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  such  a  treasure  of  ancient  inscriptions  in  this 
weird  and  lonely  spot ;  the  very  seclusion  of  which  has 
probably  led  to  their  preservation. 

The  engraving  of  No.  1  has  been  made  from  my  own 
drawing.  Illustrations  Nos.  2  and  3  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  Journal,  1860  ;  they  fairly  represent  the 
forms  of  the  monument,  the  Latin  inscriptions  being 
carefully  rendered ;  the  Ogham  legends  on  both  of  these 
are  not  correctly  given.  I  have  shown  them  in  my 
text  as  they  now  exist. 

Richard  Rolt  Brash,  M.R.I.A. 

Sunday’s  Well,  Cork. 


MOULD  OE  STAMP,  LLANDDEEFEL. 

The  oblong  flat  stone,  a  drawing  of  which  is  herewith 
given,  was  discovered  twenty-five  or  thirty  vears  ago 
in  digging  the  garden  of  a  small  cottage  called  Tan  y 
Ffordd,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  village  of  Llandderfel, 
in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
W.  Pamplin  of  Top  y  Llan,  in  the  same  village,  from 
the  daughter  of  the  man  by  whom  it  was  found.  The 
spot  lies  in  close  proximity  to  a  very  old  road  from  Bala 
to  Corwen,  which  probably  runs  upon  the  track  of  a 
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Roman  road ;  if,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  there  was, 
besides  the  line  connecting  Caergai  vid  Caer  Caereini, 
with  the  station  at  Pen  y  Gaer,  near  Cerryg  y  Drudion 
and  so  on  to  Varis  (Bodfari),  another  following  the 
course  of  the  Dee  towards  Bovium  (Bangor  Iscoed)  and 
Deva  (Chester).  Although  there  is  nothing  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  site  that  indicates  the  existence  of  any  earth¬ 
work,  still  there  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  road  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Llandrillo,  a  farm  called  Dol  y  Gadfa,  or  “  mea¬ 
dow  of  encampment/’  and  the  original  finder  of  the 
stone  considered  that  it  might  have  been  brought  with 
manure  or  compost  from  thence.  No  well  defined  re¬ 
mains  of  the  entrenchments  now  exist  there,  but  still 
sufficient  is  left  to  show  that  the  position  was  once  oc¬ 
cupied  by  defensive  works.  The  ground  falls  in  every 
direction,  and  the  diameter,  measuring  either  from  the 
level  of  the  meadows  east  and  west,  or  from  the  bank 
of  the  river  on  the  south  to  the  old  Bala  and  Corwen 
road  to  the  north,  is  about  two  hundred  yards.  A 
small  streamlet  crosses  the  road  and  flows  into  the  Dee, 
along  what  may  have  been  the  western  trench.  I  do 
not  know  for  certain  whether  any  remains,  such  as  pot¬ 
tery  or  coins,  have  been  found  there,  but  the  present 
occupier  of  the  farm  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  vale  of  Edeyrnion,  where  the 
high  grounds,  both  on  the  Berwyn  and  Mynydd 
Mynyllod  side,  encroach  somewhat  upon  the  flat  land 
below,  allowing  but  a  comparatively  narrow  space  for  the 
passage  of  the  river  which  here  divides  Dol  y  Gadfa 
from  the  lands  of  Crogen,  where  there  is  yet  visible  a 
tumulus  of  considerable  size,  and  tradition  points  to 
this  neighbourhood  as  the  scene  of  many  a  hard  fought 
field.  The  stone  under  consideration  is  evidently  either 
part  of  a  mould  or  else  a  stamp  of  some  kind.  It  is  of 
compact  texture  and  dark  brown  in  colour  ;  Mr.  Pamp- 
lin  suggests  that  it  is  identical,  as  to  composition,  with 
the  German  lithographic  stone.  As  may  be  seen  from 
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the  accompanying  drawing,  which  is  given  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  size,  its  length  is  2jins.,  breadth  ljins.,  and  thick¬ 
ness  half  an  inch.  On  either  face  there  are  four  circu¬ 
lar  matrices ;  those  on  side  No.  1  are  as  follows  :  to  the 
left  a  wheel-like  ornament  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  twelve  spokes  springing  from  a  central 
ring  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  half  way  between 
which  and  the  circumference  there  is  a  second  slightly 
marked  ring.  To  the  right  is  another  of  nearly  equal 
size,  having  a  kind  of  cable  pattern  on  the  rim,  and  five 
spokes  somewhat  unevenly  placed  and  marked  with 
transverse  lines.  The  other  two  are  about  equal,  dia¬ 
meter  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  the  upper  one  is  plain, 
but  the  lower  has  the  following  characters  and  numerals 
scratched  upon  it  with  some  sharp-pointed  instrument, 
No.  2  has  on  it,  to  the  right,  a  matrix  similar  to 
the  right  hand  one  on  the  opposite  side  (No.  1)  differ¬ 
ing  only  in  that  it  has  an  additional  spoke  and  a 
slightly  greater  diameter,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch. 
The  disc  to  the  left  is  perfectly  plain  and  flat,  diameter 
three  quarters  of  an  inch ;  but  the  other  two,  whose 
diameter  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  nearly,  are  concave  ; 
the  upper  is  divided  into  four  quarters  by  narrow  lines 
radiating  from  the  centre,  and  the  lower  (which  is  a 
good  deal  injured)  shows  some  traces  of  concentric  groov¬ 
ing.  The  side  and  ends  are  scratched  as  follows  : 


r^ev  |  RE-xfx/7x|  r  exix |  <tfaixxi 


There  is  no  appearance  of  any  contrivance  for  admit¬ 
ting  the  metal,  so  that,  unless  we  suppose  that  two 
corresponding  channeled  stones  have  been  lost,  these 
matrices  can  have  been  used  merely  for  imprinting 
a  pattern  upon  one  side  of  the  fused  substance,  or 
else  as  stamps  for  impressing  something  soft.  Three 
out  of  the  eight  resemble  in  form  the  supposed  Gaulish 
money,  of  which  many  examples  are  given  in  a  memoir 
by  Comte  de  Widranges  in  th eArchceologia  Cambrensis, 
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3rd  series,  vol.  vii,  p.  213,  etc.;  see  especially  Plate  4, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  also  Plate  6,  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6,  which  cor¬ 
respond  nearly  as  to  size.  It  may  be  that  the  articles 
cast  were  intended  for  buttons  or  studs,  in  which  case 
ornamentation  would  he  required  but  on  one  side ;  the 
two  small  concave  matrices  on  No.  2  partake  very  much 
of  this  character  and  would  appear  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  coining.  As  regards  the  scratchings,  I  can  offer 
no  satisfactory  explanations,  but  the  most  noteworthy 
facts  are  the  persistency  with  which  the  letters  re  and 
the  numerals  xix  are  repeated,  the  former  three  and 
the  latter  four  times  ;  also  the  occurrence  of  the  Greek 
6  on  the  front  of  No.  1,  and  a  character  much  resem¬ 
bling  it  immediately  preceding  the  xx  upon  one  of  the 
discs.  The  xx  may  possibly  have  reference  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth  legion,  which  having  its  headquarters  at  Chester, 
would  he  sure  to  have  detachments  occupying  the  North 
Wales  stations,  and  may  therefore  have  passed  along 
this  valley.  I  know  of  but  one  instance  of  an  article 
of  this  kind  having  been  discovered  in  this  part  of 
the  country ;  namely,  that  recorded  by  the  Hon.  W. 
O.  Stanley  in  his  “  Cyttiau  Gwyddelod,  third  me¬ 
moir,  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Institute,  vol.  xxvii,  supplementary  notices/’ 
wherein  there  is  a  drawing  (plate  xiv,  fig.  5)  of  “  por¬ 
tion  of  a  mould  for  casting  metal  discs  found  at  Pen  y 
Bone,  near  a  site  of  an  ancient  oblong  building,  adja¬ 
cent  to  remains  known  as  Ty  Adda  and  Ty  Efa.”  This  is 
about  4-J  ins.  long  and  2-J  ins.  at  its  broadest  part, 
tapering  towards  the  upper  end  where  a  piece  has  been 
broken  off.  It  is  described  as  being  of  “a  peculiar 
dark  brown  clay-slate,  such  as  some  of  the  spindle 
whorls  are  made  of ;  it  cuts  soft.  The  surface  has  been 
rubbed  down,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  stone  was 
as  at  first  imagined  the  moiety  of  a  mould  and  fitted  as 
in  other  instances  to  a  counterpart,  cavities  being 
formed  between  the  two  surfaces  and  the  metal  poured 
in  through  a  little  orifice  or  channel  when  the  moieties 
of  the  mould  were  in  juxtaposition.  It  may  be  con- 
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eluded,  therefore,  that  the  molten  metal  may  have  been 
simply  poured  over  the  surface  placed  horizontally,  and 
thus  producing  discs  convex  on  one  side  only,  their  re¬ 
verses  being  plain  and  flat ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stone  a  circle  has  been  struck,  possibly  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  another  mould  for  discs  of  metal”  (p.  26). 

There  is  but  one  of  the  matrices  in  this  mould  that 
shows  similarity  of  pattern  to  those  on  the  Llandderfel 
stone,  and  that  has  the  addition  of  pellets  in  the  spaces 
between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel ;  in  size  they  nearly 
correspond.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Pen  y  Bone 
example  was  found  “  in  proximity  to  objects  of  Roman 
date”  ( ib .)  Another  instance,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley,  is  the  half  mould  found  at  Caerleon,  and  figured 
and  described  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  in  his  Isca  Silurum ,  p. 
71,  plate  xxxvii,  fig.  3.  Three  of  the  discs  upon  this 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  wheel-like  figure  to  the 
left  on  No.  1  face  of  the  Llandderfel  stone.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  channels  for  pouring  the  metal  remaining, 
and  Mr.  Lee  observes,  “As  it  was  found  in  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  Castle  Villa,  with  Roman  remains,  and  the 
wheel-like  ornaments  do  certainly  bear  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  many  of  those  on  Homan  sculpture,  it  may  be 
considered  as  Homan,  or  at  any  rate  Homan-British.” 
The  “sculpture”  referred  to  is  on  a  sepulchral  slab  (see 
Isca  Silurum ,  plate  1,  fig.  1,  and  also  an  article  by  Mr. 
Lee  in  the  ArchceologiaCambrensis,No.XIV,  April,  1849, 
plate  vii),  where  there  appear  on  either  side  of  a  cres¬ 
cent  two  wheels  of  the  broad-rimmed  and  thick-spoke 
class.  In  Bruce's  Roman  Wall  there  are  several  altars 
having  this  ornament  upon  them,  notably  one  found 
at  the  station  “  Petriana”  (Cambeck  Fort)  dedicated  to 
i.o.m.  “  The  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter  adorns  one  side  of 
it,  and  the  wheel  of  Nemesis  the  other.”  In  that  most 
interesting  collection  of  articles  discovered  at  the  Ho¬ 
man  station  (Olenacum  or  Virosidum)  near  Maryport, 
Cumberland,  and  preserved  at  Netherhall,  there  is  an 
elegantly  shaped  altar,  four  feet  high,  dedicated  to  Ju¬ 
piter  by  the  first  cohort  of  Spaniards,  upon  which  are 
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three  of  these  wheels,  as  likewise  six  on  a  slab  bearing 
testimony  to  the  labours  of  the  second  and  twentieth 
legions,  and  upon  a  fragment  of  an  altar  there  is  a  care¬ 
fully  executed  wheel  of  the  same  type  as  the  “wheel 
of  Nemesis,”  mentioned  above.  Also  amongst  a  fresh 
batch  of  altars,  seventeen  in  number,  brought  to  light 
in  1870,  four,  all  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  have  this  orna¬ 
ment  upon  them,  and  upon  one  small  and  uninscribed 
example,  only  two  feet  high,  it  is  repeated  no  less  than 
six  times.  Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  character 
of  the  letters,  numerals,  and  carving,  and  in  view  of  the 
evidence  adduced  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  same  style 
of  ornamentation  on  objects  manifestly  belongingto  the 
period  of  Roman  occupation  in  Britain,  I  feel  strongly 
disposed  to  refer  the  Llandderfel  mould  also  to  that 
date. 

W.  Wynn- Williams. 

Bodewryd :  July  1st,  1874. 


A  CONCISE  DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS  IN  ST.  DAVID’S 
CATHEDRAL,  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  David,  South  Wales,  is  situate  at 
a  greater  distance  from  a  railway  station  than  any  other 
cathedral  in  England  and  Wales,  and  there  is  not,  I 
believe,  from  any  railway  station  any  daily  public  con¬ 
veyance.  It  lies  consequently  so  out  of  the  way  that  it 
is  visited  by  comparatively  few.  The  survey  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  David  and  the  edifices  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  as  they  stood  in  the  year  1715  has  been  well 
and  judiciously  treated  of  by  Browne  Willis,  the  emi¬ 
nent  antiquary  of  the  last  century.  Of  late  years  a 
more  elaborate  work  treating  exhaustively  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  features  of  the  cathedral  has  appeared,  but  the 
monumental  relics  the  cathedral  contains  have  not 
hitherto  received  that  critical  notice  they  deserve.  The 
following  brief  notes,  illustrative  of  the  monuments, 
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were  taken  in  the  summer  of  1872,  on  a  visit  made  to 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  David  for  that  purpose. 

The  figures  prefixed  to  the  description  of  each  monu¬ 
ment  correspond  with  the  figures  in  Willis’s  Ichnogra- 
phy  of  the  Cathedral. 

1.  Monument  of  John  Morgan  alias  Yong  preferred 
to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David,  a.d.  1496.  Died  circa 
a.d.  1504.  This  monument  I  was  unable  to  examine, 
it  being  incased  in  wood  work  on  account  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  being  under  reparation.  It  is  placed  eastward  of 
one  of  the  piers  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  Willis 
describes  it  as  follows  :  “And  by  that  is  Bishop  Mor¬ 
gan’s  tomb,  of  freestone;  his  effigies  is  at  length  in 
Po7itificalibus,  his  face  is  mangled,  as  are  all  the  faces 
upon  every  monument  in  the  church  more  or  less.  On 
the  sides  are  images,  probably  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles,  much  defaced ;  at  the  feet  is  a  sculpture  in 
basso  relievo ,  but  exceedingly  ruined ;  it  seems  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Resurrection.” 

2.  Under  an  engrailed  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
south  aisle,  similar  to  an  arch  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Badcliffe,  Bristol,  is  the  effigy  of  a  priest.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  his  head  bare  and  tonsured,  reposing  on  a 
double  cushion,  vested  in  the  alb  with  the  chesible  and 
maniple,  the  hands  are  conjoined  on  the  breast  as  in 
prayer.  This  is  a  monument  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  briefly  described  by  Willis,  in  his  Ichnograpliy ,  as 
a  “  defaced  monument.” 

3.  The  recumbent  effigy  of  a  priest,  much  mutilated, 
lying  on  a  high  tomb,  and  representing  one  vested  in 
the  alb  and  chesible.  This  is  apparently  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  the  arched  compartment  under  which 
it  is  placed  is  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  described 
by  Willis  as  “  Monument  of  a  dignitary  under  the  rood 
loft.” 

4.  The  recumbent  effigy  of  a  priest  represented  with 
his  head  bare  and  tonsured.  He  is  vested  with  the 
amice  about  his  neck,  in  his  alb,  stole,  and  chesible,  with 
the  maniple.  The  shoes  are  pointed,  and  the  feet  rest 
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against  a  lion.  This  is  placed  on  a  high  tomb,  it  is 
apparently  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  described  by  Willis  as  “monument  of  another 
dignitary.” 

5.  A  high  tomb  bearing  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
bishop,  whilst  along  the  south  side  of  this  tomb  are 
seven  statuettes  in  relief. 

The  first  representing... 

The  second  St.  Andrew 

The  third  St.  Peter 

The  fourth  St.  Paul 
The  fifth . 

The  sixth . 

The  seventh . 

The  effigy  of  the  bishop  is  represented  wearing  the 
mitra  pretiosa,  and  he  appears  vested  in  the  amice,  alb, 
dalmatic,  and  chesible.  This  effigy  is  much  abraded. 

The  last  three  monuments  are  surrounded  by  iron 
railings  which  prevent  more  than  a  cursory  inspection. 
The  last  is  described  by  Willis  as  “  Bishop  Gower  s 
monument.”  He  died  a.d.  1347,  “and  was  buried,” 
says  Willis,  “in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  in  his  own 
cathedral,  which  he  had  built  for  his  sepulture  under 
the  rood  loft.” 

This  effigy  and  monument  appeared  to  me,  however, 
to  be  rather  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

6.  This,  according  to  Willis,  is  “  Birds,  the  stone¬ 
cutter’s  monument.” 

7.  This,  a  monument  on  the  west  side  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Chapel,  according  to  Willis,  is  gone. 

8.  This,  another  monument  in  or  against  the  north 
wall  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel  is  also  gone.  But  oppo¬ 
site  to  No.  8,  as  designated  by  Willis  and  against  the 
south  wall  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  where  no  monu¬ 
ment  appears  in  the  Ichnogra'phy  of  Willis,  is  the  re¬ 
cumbent  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic,  apparently  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  he  is  represented  with  the  amice 
about  his  neck,  vested  in  the  alb  and  stole,  the  latter 
worn  priestwise,  with  the  extremities  hanging  down 
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on  both  sides.  Over  the  alb  is  worn  the  dalmatic,  open 
at  the  sides,  but  there  is  no  chesible.  This  effigy,  a 
very  singular  one,  is  beneath  an  ogee  shaped  canopy, 
cusped  within.  It  is,  I  think,  from  the  peculiar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  vestments,  the  stole,  worn  priestwise, 
and  the  dalmatic  only  over  the  alb,  the  effigy  of  an 
archdeacon  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  another  effigy  in 
this  cathedral,  as  represented  as  thus  vested,  I  have 
met  with  no  other  example  elsewhere,  archdeacons  being 
generally  represented  in  the  canonical,  choral,  or  pro¬ 
cessional  habit. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  quire,  on  the  south  side,  in 
a  position  not  marked  by  Willis,  but  nearly  opposite  to 
No.  16  in  his  Ichnogi'apliy ,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
man  in  armour,  apparently  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II, 
or  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  wearing  on  his  head  a  conical  basinet,  to 
which  a  camail  of  mail  covering  the  chin  and  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast  is  attached.  Epaulieres  of 
plate  cover  the  shoulders,  brassarts  protect  the  upper 
arms,  plain  coudes  the  elbows,  and  vambraces  the  lower 
arms.  The  body  armour  is  covered  with  a  close  fitting 
jupon,  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearing  of  a  lion 
rampant,  and  a  horizontal  bawdric  encircles  the  loins. 
The  thighs,  knees,  legs,  and  feet  are  covered  with 
euisses,  plain  genouilleres,  jambs,  and  sollerets,  the  lat¬ 
ter  laminated,  all  of  plate.  Spurs  are  affixed  to  the 
heels,  and  the  feet  rest  against  a  lion.  The  lower  por¬ 
tions  of  the  arms  and  the  hands  are  gone,  and  but  a 
small  fragment  of  the  sword  sheath  is  left. 

Nos.  16  and  17,  as  set  down  in  the  Ichnograpliy  of 
Willis  and  designated  by  him  “  Knights  Templars  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  family  of  Wogans,  as  is  said,”  are  gone 
or  removed.  The  monument  last  described  is  pro¬ 
bably  one  of  them. 

18.  Exposed  to  the  open  air  is  the  much  mutilated 
effigy  of  a  knight  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ar¬ 
mour  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out,  but  consists 
apparently  of  a  hooded  hawbert  of  mail,  over  which  is 
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worn  a  sleeveless  surcoat,  on  the  left  side  is  a  heater¬ 
shaped  shield,  and  the  legs  are  crossed. 

19.  Under  a  sepulchral  ogee  shaped  arch  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  is  the  mutilated  recumbent  effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  clad  in  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  viz., 
amice,  alb,  stole,  and  chesible  ;  his  head  reposes  beneath 
a  horizontal  ogee  canopy. 

Opposite  to  No.  18,  and  in  a  position  not  laid  down 
by  Willis,  is  a  high  tomb,  much  mutilated,  panelled  in 
front  with  plain  pointed  arches  trefoiled  in  the  heads. 
This,  a  tomb  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been  inscribed 
and  the  word  nuper  remains.  On  this  tomb  is  the 
much  mutilated  recumbent  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic  in 
the  vestments  of  a  priest,  viz.,  amice,  alb,  and  chesible, 
with  the  maniple  worn  over  the  left  arm. 

The  foregoing  are  in  the  north,  aisle  of  the  quire  ex¬ 
tending  eastward  half  way  to  St.  Mary’s  Chapel. 

St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  No.  29,  in  the  Ichnography  of  Willis. 
This  monument,  formerly  against  the  north  wall,  is  gone. 
Willis  sets  it  down  as  “  Bishop  Houghton’s  monument.” 
This  bishop  died  a.d.  1388. 

30.  This  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  near 
the  east  end,  is  set  down  by  Willis  as  “  a  defaced  monu¬ 
ment,”  but  the  remains  are  those  of  a  triple  sedilia,  and 
not  a  monument. 

31.  This  is  a  canopied  monument  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  south  wall  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  and  is 
described  by  Willis  as  “  Bishop  Martin’s  monument.” 
The  effigy  is  gone.  Bishop  Martin  died  a.d.  1327. 

In  this,  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  removed  from  its  original 
position  and  set  against  the  east  wall,  is  a  sepulchral 
slab  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  it  is  sculptured  in 
relief  the  head  of  an  ecclesiastic.  It  is  not  noticed  so 
as  to  identify  it  by  Willis. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  quire  No.  28  against  the  north 
wall.  This  is  gone.  It  is  described  by  Willis  “  one  of 
several  defaced  monuments.” 

27.  This  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
quire  is  also  gone,  though  described  by  Willis  as  one  of 
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“  several  defaced  monuments”,  it  was  probably  an  altar. 
No  ancient  mediaeval  monument  would  be  placed  in  this 
position. 

26  and  25.  These  two  monuments  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  quire,  described  by  Willis  as 
“  defaced  monuments,”  are  also  gone. 

24.  On  the  south  side  of  the  quire,  westward  of  No. 
25,  is  a  plain  sepulchral  arch  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
cinquefoiled  within  the  head.  The  effigy  is  gone.  It 
is  amongst  the  so  described  “defaced  monuments”  of 
Willis. 

23.  Beneath  a  plain  sepulchral  arch  in  the  south  wall 
is  a  high  tomb  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  front  of 
which  is  divided  into  foliated  compartments  containing 
heater-shaped  shields.  On  this  is  the  recumbent  effigy 
of  an  ecclesiastic.  He  appears  vested  in  the  amice, 
alb,  stole,  and  dalmatic,  with  the  maniple  worn  over  the 
left  arm.  From  the  extremities  of  the  stole  hanging 
down  in  front  on  either  side,  we  have  the  sign  at  least 
of  a  grade  of  priesthood ;  the  sleeves  of  the  dalmatic  are 
loose,  and  the  hands  are  conjoined  on  the  breast  in 
prayer.  Though  this  effigy  is  somewhat  mutilated,  it  is 
in  many  parts  in  a  state  of  fair  preservation. 

From  the  dalmatic  being  worn  over  the  alb,  and  the 
absence  of  the  chesible,  and  from  the  stole  being  worn 
in  priestlike  fashion,  differing  from  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  worn  by  a  mere  deacon,  in  which  it  was  brought 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  both  extremities  hung  down 
on  the  right  side,  I  take  this  to  be  the  effigy  of  an  arch¬ 
deacon,  and  the  only  two  examples  I  have  met  with  of 
effigies  thus  vested  are  in  this  cathedral.  This  tomb  is 
simply  adverted  to  by  Willis  as  among  the  “defaced 
monuments.” 

21.  The  mutilated  recumbent  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic 
of  which  the  face  is  gone;  this  is  apparently  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  vestments  still  apparent  consist  of 
the  amice,  alb,  and  chesible.  The  hands  are  conjoined 
in  prayer.  This  effigy  is  of  priestly  grade. 

20.  This  is  an  effigy  in  armour,  apparently  of  the 
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latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  temp.  Richard 
II.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  effigy  in  armour  in  the 
north  aisle,  but  is  much  more  mutilated;  on  the  head 
is  worn  the  conical  basinet,  and  this  reposes  on  the  tilt¬ 
ing  helm,  with  a  lion  as  the  crest.  Over  the  body  ar¬ 
mour  is  worn  an  emblazoned  jupon,  with  a  horizontal 
bawdrick  encircling  the  loins.  This  is  placed  by  Willis 
amongst  the  “  defaced  monuments.” 

22.  This  is  a  tomb  with  a  plain  cross,  apparently  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

13  and  15.  These  are  two  recumbent  effigies  of 
bishops,  now  arranged  side  by  side,  and  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  Willis’s  Ichnograpliy .  The  one  on  the  north 
is  the  earliest  sepulchral  effigy  in  the  cathedral.  It  is 
of  dark  coloured  or  black  marble,  and  commemorative 
of  Bishop  Anselmus,  who  died  a.d.  1248.  This  effigy 
is  in  relief,  and  above  the  head  is  a  trefoil  semicircular 
headed  arch  containing  in  leonine  or  rhyming  verse  the 
following  inscription  : 

“  Petra  precor  die  sit 
Anselmus  episcopus  laic  sit.” 

He  is  represented  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  not  close  shaven,  but  with  a  moustache 
and  short  curled  beard,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and 
vested  with  the  amice  about  his  neck,  in  the  alb,  dal¬ 
matic,  and  chesible.  The  right  hand  lies  on  the  breast 
downwards,  the  pastoral  staff  with  the  crook  well  de* 
lined  lies  on  the  left  side,  the  crook  has  early  English 
foliage,  and  is  turned  outwards.  The  maniple  hangs 
over  the  left  arm,  and  the  feet  rest  against  two  whelps. 
On  either  side  of  the  trefoil-headed  canopy  is  the  muti¬ 
lated  figure  of  an  angel  bearing  a  thurible. 

Southward  of  the  above  described  effigy  is  the  re¬ 
cumbent  effigy  on  a  stone  coffin  of  a  bishop.  This  has 
been  described  by  Willis  as  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Iorwerth,  who  died  a.d.  1229,  but  it  is  at  least  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  He  is  represented  as  wearing  a  low  plain 
mitre,  and  is  vested  in  the  amice,  alb,  stole,  dalmatic, 
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and  chesible,  the  right  hand  lies  on  the  hreast;  on  the 
left  side  appear  the  remains,  much  mutilated,  of  the 
pastoral  staff  partly  enveloped  in  a  veil. 

9.  In  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  a  high  tomb  with 
foliated  compartments  at  the  sides,  and  on  the  covering 
slab  a  brass  effigy  has  been  inlaid,  the  matrix  of  which 
now  oidy  remains.  This  is  the  tomb  of  the  grandfather 
of  Henry  VIII. 

10.  North  of  the  communion  table  is  a  monument  of 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  re¬ 
cumbent  or  reclining  effigy  thereon  of  a  lawyer,  Marin - 
aduke  Lloyd,  who  died  a.d.  1613.  Round  his  neck  is 
a  ruff,  he  wears  a  doublet  and  lawyer’s  gown  over,  he  is 
represented  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book,  his  right 
hand  supports  his  head,  he  reclines  on  his  right  side. 
On  the  front  of  the  tomb  are  two  mutilated  kneeling- 
figures.  The  monuments  marked  in  Willis  11  and  14 
are  gone. 

The  cathedral  contains  four  effigies  of  bishops,  seven 
effigies  of  ecclesiastics  of  priestly  rank,  two  effigies  of 
ecclesiastics  of  priestly  rank  with  the  dalmatic  over  the 
alb,  but  without  the  chesible,  a  singular  arrangement 
of  vestments  which  I  take  to  designate  the  office  of 
archdeacon  ;  three  effigies  in  armour,  one  of  a  civilian, 
and  one  of  an  earl.  One  of  the  effigies  vested  as  a 
priest  has  been  ascribed  as  the  effigy  of  Giraldus  Cain- 
brensis,  but  it  is  at  least  a  century  and  half  after  his 
time. 


Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam. 
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WELSH  WORDS  BORROWED  FROM  LATIN, 
GREEK,  AND  HEBREW. 

( Continued  from  p.  232.) 

OCCASIO  (pi. ‘  occasiones’),  ‘  opportunity,  occasion’:  W.  achos, 
mas.,  ‘cause’;  pi.  achos-jon.  On  a  for  o,  see  ‘corrigia’. 

OCCUPO,  ‘I  seize,  anticipate,  occupy’:  W.  achub,  ‘to  antici¬ 
pate,  to  rescue  from  an  impending  evil’.  Against  this  etymology 
must  he  balanced  the  fact  that  Latin  u  is  not  regularly  repre¬ 
sented  by  Welsh  u. 

OFFERO  (ger.  ‘  offerendunT),  ‘  I  offer’:  W.  cffeir-jad  or  offeir- 
jad,  ‘  a  priest’;  offr-wm,  ‘  an  offering’;  offeren  and  efferen,  fern., 

‘  mass’.  Mass  was  sometimes  called  offerenda  (fern,  sing.)  in  M. 
Latin.  Still  I  prefer  deriving  offeren  from  offer endum,  as  the  Irish 
aifrionn,  formerly  oifrend,  is  not  feminine,  and  as  analogous 
derivations  are  to  be  found  under  ‘  construo’,  ‘  lego’,  and  ‘  scribo’. 

OFFULA,  ‘  a  little  bit  or  piece’:  W.  yffl-jon,  ‘  small  pieces’. 

OLEUM,  ‘olive-oil’:  W.  olew ;  0.  W.  aleu  (Oxford  Glosses). 
We  may  infer  that  0.  W.  had  the  optional  forms  oleu  and  aleu, 
of  which  the  latter,  with  its  a  to  be  explained  in  the  manner 
suggested  under  ‘  corrigia’,  was  ultimately  ousted  from  the  lan- 
guage. 

OPUS  (gen.  ‘operis’),  ‘work’:  W.  gober:  see  ‘ altus'. 

ORDO,  ‘rank,  order’:  W.  urdd ;  fern.,  ‘order’;  pi.  urddau, 
‘  holy  orders’. 

ORTHOGRAPHIA  (bpOoypacpta),  ‘  orthography’:  W.  orgraph, 
‘orthography’;  argraph,  ‘print,  impression’.  Der.  ‘ orthograpliia’: 
W.  ‘  *orth’graph’,  ‘  *orddgraph’,  ‘  *orggraph’,  ‘  orgraph’.  On  ‘  ar¬ 
graph’  see  ‘  corrigia’.  To  these  may  be  added  arddy graph  or 
erddygraph,  apparently  later  and  less  regularly  formed  from  the 
same  origin. 

PAGUS  (gen.  ‘  pagi’),  ‘  a  canton  or  province’:  W.  pau,  fem.,  ‘  a 
country’,  in  poetry  only. 

PALLA,  ‘  a  curtain,  TrepiTreracrgd:  W.  pall,  ‘  a  canopy,  a 
throne’,  in  the  Mabinogion. 

PALMA,  ‘  the  palm  of  the  hand’:  W.  palf,  ‘  a  paw’. 

PALUS,  ‘a  stake’:  W.  pawl,  ‘a  pole’;  pi.  pol-jon. 

P  ANNUS,  ‘cloth’:  W.  pan-u,  ‘to  full  cloth’;  pan,  ‘fulacia’ 
(Davies) ;  hdner  pdn,  ‘half-cloth  or  half  fulled’,  meaning  ‘non 
compos  mentis’;  sometimes  changed  in  N.  W.  into  hdner  pen, 
‘  half  a  head’. 

PAPILIO,  ‘a  butterfly,  a  pavilion’:  W.  pebyll,  ‘tents’;  sing. 
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pabell.  On  a  not  becoming  6,  see  ‘  animal’,  or  perhaps  better, 
‘  divinus’.  Pebyll,  regularly  formed  from  papilio,  would  almost 
inevitably  seem  to  a  Welshman  the  plural  of  a  form  pabell,  which 
now,  of  course,  takes  precedence  as  the  singular  from  which 
pebyll  is  regarded  as  formed.  This  view  is  favoured  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  verb,  pebyllj-aw, ‘  tentoria  figere,  castra  metari’  (Davies), 
now  superseded  by  pabell-u,  duly  formed  from  pabell.  Since 
writing  the  above  I  have  noticed  that  pebyll  is  habitually  used  as 
a  singular  in  the  Mabinogion;  for  instance,  in  the  story  of  Peredur. 

PAPYRUS  (pL  ‘  papyri’),  ircnrvpo^,  ‘  papyrus’:  W.  pabwyr ,  also 
pabir  occurs,  ‘  the  rushes  peeled  to  make  rush-lights’;  sing,  pab- 
wyren,  fern.  Here  y  is  treated  as  i,  on  which  see  ‘  carina’. 

PAR,  ‘  a  pair’:  W.  par ,  mas. 

PARADISUS  (TrapdSeicro'i),  ‘  a  park,  Paradise’:  W.  Paradwys, 
‘  Paradise’,  which  one  would  expect  to  have  become  Paraddwys 
in  modern  Welsh  ;  but  the  d  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way 
as  in  pedol  from  ‘  pedalis’,  which  see. 

PARATUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘ready,  prepared’:  W.  parod,  ‘ready’; 
parodlidu,  paradhdu ,  and  paroidi,  ‘  to  prepare’,  a.  Paradhdu  and 
parodhau  are  obsolete.  The  second  a  in  the  former  is  owiug  to 
assimilation,  and  so  is  the  second  o  in  par otoi ;  while  a  becomes 
again  dominant  in  the  colloquial  paratoi  formed  from  it,  and 
instead  of  it.  b.  Thus,  from  parodhau  one  might  have  expected 
parotdu,  which  seems  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  analogy  of 
such  forms  as  troi,  ffoi,  cloi,  the  ending  ou  being  unusual  in 
modern  Welsh,  c.  T  for  d-h  is  according  to  rule,  witness  the 
names  Puw,  Powel,  Parry,  Penry,  for  ab  Huw,  Howel,  Harry, 
Henry  respectively,  and  dteb  for  *ad-heb  :  compare  go-heb-u. 

PARIES  (acc.  ‘parietem’ or  ‘parjetem’),  ‘a  wall’:  W.  pared 
and  parwyd,  mas.,  ‘  a  partition,  a  partition-wall’;  pi.  parwydydd ; 
parwyd-en,  ‘  the  trunk  or  the  region  of  the  ribs  and  breast  of  an 
animal’,  in  the  Welsh  Bible  for  the  argOvviov  of  the  Septuagint. 
Der.  1,  ‘  parjetem’:  W.  ‘ *parjet’j ‘paret’,  ‘pared’;  2,  ‘ parietem’, 
‘  panet’,  ‘  paiit’ (see  ‘  carina’)  ‘  parwyd’.  On  i  length¬ 
ened  by  its  contact  with  the  following  vowel,  see  ‘construo’. 

PASCHA  {yrdaya),'  ‘  the  Passover’:  W .  Pasc.,  masc.  Whether 
the  h  in  Pasc  ha  had  its  existence  merely  in  the  orthography  is 
immaterial :  sch  is  inadmissible  in  Welsh. 

PASCO  (‘  pascit’),  ‘  I  pasture  or  feed’:  W.  pesc-u,  ‘  to  fatten’. 
In  the  New  testament  ‘the  fattened  calf’  is  always  llo pascedig 
(an  irregular  formation  for  pescedig),  which  induces  me  to  think 
the  translators  connected  the  word  with  Pasc. 

PATELLA,  ‘  a  pan’:  W.  padell,  ‘  a  pan,  a  large  dish’. 

PATER,  ‘a  father’:  W.  pader,  ‘the  Lord’s  prayer’;  so  called 
from  its  first  words,  ‘  Pater  noster’,  etc. 
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PATERNUS,  ‘St.  Paternus’:  W.  Padarn,  as  in  Llan  Badarn, 
the  name  of  several  churches  in  Wales.  Patarn,  Patern,  and 
Padern,  also  occur.  On  a  for  e,  see  ‘  argentum’. 

PAYO  (gen.  ‘ pavonis’),  ‘a  peacock’:  W.  paun,  and  in  Mid. 
W.  pawyn.  As  to  paun,  it  probably  stands  for  *pau-un — *pav- 
on.  Compare  ‘Awst’  under  ‘Augustus’. 

PECCATUM,  ‘a  sin’:  W.pechod. 

PECCO,  ‘  I  sin’:  W.  pech-u, ‘  to  sin’  (in  Cardiganshire  also  ‘  to 
wish,  to  covet’). 

PECTEN  (pi.  ‘pectines’),  ‘a  comb,  the  reed  or  slay  of  a 
weaver’s  loom’:  W .peithyn;  sing,  peithynen,  fem. ;  ‘  tegula’,  ‘  scan- 
dula’,  ‘  asser’,  ‘  lamina’.  (Davies.)  Of  the  peithynen,  Pughe  says, 
among  other  things,  “  that  it  was  the  elucidator  or  book  of  the 
ancient  bards,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  four-sided  or  three- 
sided  sticks  written  upon,  which  were  put  together  in  a  frame 
so  that  each  stick  might  be  turned  round  for  the  facility  of  ready¬ 
ing.”  This  probably  refers  to  the  alphabet  called  “Coelbren  y 
Beirdd”,  cut  on  wood  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Welsh 
were  prohibited  the  use  of  paper,  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Stephens 
in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal  for  1872,  p.  181. 

PEDALIS,  of  which  the  plural  peddles  is  met  with  in  M.  Lat., 
standing  for  the  more  usual  pedules=‘  indumenta  pedum’:  W. 
pedol,  ‘  a  horseshoe’;  pedoli,  ‘  to  shoe  a  horse’.  One  might  have 
expected  peddol,  but  pedol  may  be  explained  by  means  of  the 
spelling  pedhol  which  occurs  in  the  Yenedotian  version  of  the 
Laws  of  Wales  (Record  Office  edition),  p.  14.  This  means  that 
the  word  was  accented,  not  on  the  penultima,  as  now,  but  on  the 
ultima  (the  accented  syllable  of  pedalis),  and  that  the  accent 
evolved  an  h,  which  would,  of  course,  prevent  the  reduction  of  d 
into  the  modern  Welsh  dd.  The  h  is  very  commonly  evolved 
after  n  or  r  preceding  the  accented  vowel,  as  in  cenedl,  ‘  a  nation’, 
pi.  cenhedloedd  ;  dihdreb,  ‘a  proverb’,  pi.  diarhebjon ;  uyain, 
‘twenty’;  un  ar  hugain,  ‘twenty-one’.  Similarly  h  was  evolved 
by  the  accent  in  the  tense  to  which  creto  (=cred-ho),  gato  ( =gad - 
ho),  etc.,  belong.  The  same  remark  applies,  perhaps,  to  the  de¬ 
grees  of  adjectives  such  as  tecaf  rhatach,  etc.  Compare  Mid. 
W elsh  mwyhaf  and  the  like. 

PEDES  (pi.  ‘ pedites’),  ‘infantry’:  W .  peddyd. 

PEDESTER  (pi.  ‘pedestres’),  ‘going  on  foot,  a  foot  soldier’: 
W.  pedd,estr  (or  pedestr),  ‘  infantry’;  pedestrig,  ‘  ability  to  walk’. 
The  hesitation  between  d  and  dd  is  due  to  these  words  having 
been  taken  from  Mid.  Welsh  books  with  d  and  dd  written  indif¬ 
ferently  d.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  d  forms  preceded  those 
with  dd,  and  are  subsequently  anachronistic. 

PENSUM,  M.  Lat.,  ‘a  weight,  a  pound’:  W.  pwys,  '  weight,  a 
pound’;  pwys-o,  ‘to  weigh’. 
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PEREGRINUS,  ‘a  foreigner’:  W .  pererin,  ‘a  pilgrim’.  As  to 
the  g  disappearing  without  compensation  in  an  unaccented 
syllable,  it  is  just  what  one  would  have  expected.  Had  the  g 
been  assimilated  to  the  r,  we  should  have  had  pererin,  and  not 
pererin.  See  ‘  quadragesima’  for  a  similar  instance. 

PERFECTUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘perfect’:  W .perffaith. 

PERICULUM,  ‘  danger’:  W.  perygl. 

PER  MEDIUM,  ‘  through  the  middle’:  W.  perfedd,  used  ad¬ 
verbially,  as  in  the  Mabinogion,  ii,  p.  57,  where  we  read  “  ae  wan 
a  gwaew  trwydaw  berued”  =  and  pierce  him  through  “per  me¬ 
dium”.  Afterwards  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  an  adjective, 
meaning  ‘  central’,  and  as  a  noun,  meaning  ‘  the  entrails  or  intes¬ 
tines’,  which  is  its  present  signification. 

PERTINEO,  ‘  I  belong  to’:  W.  pertliyn,  ‘  to  belong  to,  to  be 
related  to’. 

PETRUS  (ne'rpo?),  Peter :  W.  Petr  and  Pc  dr.  The  former  is 
antiquated,  but  absurdly  perpetuated  in  the  authorised  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  although  Pedr  and  Peder  (in  S.  W.)  are 
the  only  forms  in  use  in  modern  Welsh. 

PEXUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘woolly,  that  still  has  the  nap  on,  new’,  as 
in  pexa  tunica :  W.  'pais,  fem. ;  ‘  tunica,  palla’ (Davies).  Nowit 
means  by  itself'  a  petticoat’,  though  pais  arjau  is  ‘  a  coat  of  arms’. 

PILA,  ‘  a  ball’:  W.  ycl. 

PILUM,  ‘a  javelin’:  W.  pil-wrn,  ‘a  fine  arrow’. 

PINUS,  ‘  a  pine’:  W.  pin-bren,  ‘  the  pine-tree’;  pin-cay del,  ‘  pine- 
wood’. 

PIPA,  M.  Lat.,  ‘  a  pipe’:  W.  pib,  ‘  a  pipe’,  also  vulgarly  y  htdp- 
poia ;  piben,  ‘  a  small  pipe’,  in  old  Welsh  pipenn  ;  pibell,  ‘  a  pipe’, 
especially  for  smoking ;  pib-o,  ‘  to  use  the  pipe’,  i.  e.,  ‘  to  smoke’ 
(in  a  part  of  S.  W.),  also  ‘  fluxu  ventris  laborare’,  as  Davies  puts 
it,  whence  ludicrous  misunderstandings  are  said  to  arise  occa¬ 
sionally  when  natives  of  Gwent  and  Gwynedd  meet. 

PISC IS  (pi.  ‘  pisces’),  ‘  a  fish’:  W.  pysc,  ‘  fishes’;  sing.,  pyscodyn. 

PIX  (gen.  ‘picis’),  ‘pitch’:  W.  pyg,  mas. 

PLACITUM,  ‘  what  is  agreeable  to  one,  an  opinion,  sentiment’: 
W.  plegyd,  as  in  ‘o  blegyd’,  ‘  for  the  sake  of,  on  account  of,  because 
of’,  which  looks  as  if  it  at  first  meant  ‘e  placito  alicujus’,  i.  c., 
out  of  consideration  for  or  deference  to  A.  B.’s  ‘  placitum’.  This 
formula,  however,  no  longer  recalls  the  personal  reference,  which 
it  once  implied,  any  more  than  such  adverbs  as  Imtamentc  in 
Italian,  when  used  where  mens  is  out  of  the  question.  An 
instance  similar  to  plegyd  occurs  in  Welsh  in  the  word  serdi, 
when  meaning  ‘in  spite  of’. 

PLANTO,  ‘  I  plant’:  W.  pldn-u,  ‘  to  plant’;  plan,  ‘  planted’,  also 
‘ plantatio’,  ‘satus’,  ‘consitio’  (Davies);  plenig,  ‘young  plants’; 
si  ngular,  pi  an  It  igy  n. 
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PLEBS  (gen.  ‘  plebis’),  ‘  the  common  people’:  W.  plwyf,  form¬ 
erly  ‘people’,  as  in  *  plwyf  Israel’ ,  etc.  Now  it  invariably  means 
‘  a  parish’. 

PLECTO,  ‘  I  plait’:  W.  phth-u,  ‘  to  plait’:  pleth,  fern.,  ‘  a  plait’. 
One  would  rather  expect  pleithu,  but  see  ‘  praeceptum’  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  instance. 

PLICO,  ‘  I  fold  or  bend’:  W.  plyg-u,  ‘  to  bend’;  plyg,  mas.,  ‘  a 
fold’. 

PLUMA  (pi.  ‘ plumae’),  ‘a  feather’:  W.  pluf;  colloq.,  plu ; 

‘  feathers’. 

PLUMBUM,  ‘ lead’:  W.  plwm,  ‘ lead’;  plym-en,  ‘  a  plummet’. 

PCENA,  ‘  pain’:  W.  poem,  sometimes  fern.,  but  more  commonly 
mas. 

PCENITET,  ‘it  repenteth  (me)’:  W.  penyd,  mas.,  ‘penance’. 
See  ‘  adorno’;  and  as  to  e  for  ce,  compare  what  is  said  on  on  under 
‘  Hebrseus’. 

POLIO,  ‘I  polish,  I  improve,  refine’:  W.  peillj-o,  ‘to  sift  or 
refine  flour’;  peilljaid/  flour’;  (cwd)  paill,  ‘  pollentiduum’  (Davies). 

PONDUS,  ‘a  weight’:  W .  pwn,  ‘a  burden’;  pi. pyndu. 

PONS  (acc.  ‘pon tern’),  a  bridge’:  W.  pont,  fern.  Owing  to  the 
vowel  o,  the  word  becomes  in  Welsh  feminine  :  see  ‘bracliium’. 
Other  instances  occur  under  ‘  populus’,  ‘  portus’,  ‘  soccus’. 

POPULU S,  ‘  a  people’:  W.  poll,  ‘  people’.  The  form  of  the 
word  caused  it  to  become  feminine  in  Welsh,  as  in  the  case  of 
pont.  Later  it  acquired  a  plural  meaning  without,  however, 
entirely  effacing  its  history  as  a  feminine  singular ;  for  with  the 
article  we  still  say  ‘y  loll’,  ‘  the  people’,  as  though  it  were  re¬ 
garded  throughout  as  a  feminine  singular  used  in  a  collective 
sense,  while  in  reality  we  are  conscious  of  meaning  it  as  an  un¬ 
qualified  plural.  Similarly  we  say  pobl  fawr,  ‘  great  folks’,  and 
not  poll  fawrjon.  When  y  loll  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  plural, 
the  next  thing  was  to  give  it  a  plural  form,  y  lolloedd,  ‘the 
nations’,  an  expression  theoretically  about  as  correct  as  le  peuples 
would  be  in  French,  though  it  is  now  part  and  parcel  of  the 
language,  as  nobody  by  any  chance  would  say  y  polloedd. 

POECELLUS  (pi.  ‘  porcelli’),  ‘  a  young  pig’:  W.  porchell,  also 
parchell ;  pi.  perchyll. 

PORTA,  ‘  a  gate’,  and  in  the  middle  ages  ‘  a  room  for  guests 
built  near  the  gate  of  a  monastery,  often  used  for  distributing 
alms  to  the  poor’:  W.  porth-i,  ‘  to  feed,  to  give  food  to’. 

PORTO,  ‘I  bear  or  carry’:  0.  W.  llmporthetic—1  lanigene’ 
(Oxford  Glosses)  ;  porth-i  (and  dy-lorth-i),  ‘  to  bear,  to  carry’. 

PORTUS,  ‘a  haven,  an  asylum  or  place  of  safety’;  also  in 
M.  Lat.  ‘  fauces’,  ‘claustra  montium’,  ‘  porta’,  ‘  vectura’,  ‘  navigium 
ad  transvehendos  itinerantes’:  W.  porth,  mas.,  ‘  a  harbour,  pro- 
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tection,  assistance,  a  gate’;  porth,  fem.,  ‘  a  ferry  or  place  where 
people  are  carried  across  a  river  or  strait’,  whence  several  places 
in  Wales  are  called  Y  Borth,  ‘  the  ferry’;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  village  opposite  Aberdovey  and  the  village  of  Menai  Bridge, 
called  by  the  natives  Forth  Euthwy  and  Pont  y  Borth,  where  a 
ferry-boat  used  to  ply  before  the  building  of  the  bridges.  Porth- 
ladd,  mas.,  ‘  a  harbour’,  is  obscure  as  far  as  regards  its  final 
syllable. 

POSTILENA,  ‘  a  crupper’:  W.  postolcnyn ;  0.  W.  postoloin 
(Oxford  Glosses).  Der.  ‘  postilena’:  W.  ‘  *post’lena’,  ‘  *post’loin’, 
‘postoloin’,  ‘ postolvvyn’,  ‘ postolAvyn’. 

P RECEPTUM,  ‘a  precept,  a  doctrine’:  W.  pregeth,  fem.,  ‘a 
sermon’.  The  forms  we  should  have  expected  would  b e  pregeith 
and  pregaith,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  occur. 

PE2EDA,  ‘  spoil,  booty’:  W.  praidd,  ‘  booty,  a  flock’.  The  word 
is  now  construed  as  a  plural ;  but  in  the  New  Testament  (Luc, 
xii,  32)  we  have  it  used  as  a  mas.  singular  in  the  words  ‘  Nac 
ofna,  braidd  by  chan’. 

PRiESENS  (gen.  ‘ praesentis’),  ‘ present.’;  presenol,  ‘present’. 

PRvESEPIUM,  ‘  a  crib’:  W .  preseb,  ‘  a  manger’. 

PRANDIUM,  ‘a  meal,  the  feed  or  fodder  of  animals’:  Mid. 
W.  cyd-breiniawg,  ‘  feeding  together’. 

PRIMUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘first,  chief’:  W.  prif,  ‘principal’;  pryffynt, 
pry ff ion t,  pry ffwn,  mas.,  ‘  a  source,  a  chief  source  or  centre’,  a.  For 
another  instance  of  accented  i  shortened,  see  ‘  spiritus’;  but  as 
the  Welsh  set  out  from  ‘  *primfont,  accented  possibly  on  the 
ultima,  see  also  ‘  divinus’.  b.  For  another  instance  of  ?/  for  o,  see 
‘  Salomon’. 

PRIVATES  (-a,  -um),  ‘private,  belonging  to  an  individual’: 
W.  priod,  ‘proper,  peculiar’,  also  ‘ one’s  own  wife  or  husband’. 

PROFESSIO,  ‘  a  professing’:  W.  proffcs. 

PROPHET  A,  ‘a  prophet’:  W.  prophwyd. 

PEUDENS,  ‘  foreseeing,  prudent’:  W.  prudd,  ‘  prudens,  serins  ; 
item  tristis,  moestus’.  (Davies.)  The  latter  meaning  is  probably 
derived  from  the  former,  since  a  sad  countenance  and  a  grave 
lace  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  natural  exponents  of  a 
wise  heart.  Compare  the  English  prude  and  the  Welsh  use  of 
the  English  sad  in  such  expressions  as  dyn  sad,  meaning  exactly 
what  the  Germans  term  ‘  ein  solider  maim’. 

PSALTERIUM  (gfraXTypiov),  ‘a  stringed  instrument  of  the 
lute  kind,  a  psaltery,  a  tune  sung  to  the  psaltery,  the  Psalms’: 
W.  sallcmyr,  ‘  the  Psalms  of  David’.  This  is  to  be  met  with  also 
as  llascnyr  in  the  poets. 

P ULLI-CANTU S  (ablative,  ‘  pulli-cantu’)  is  one  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  which  were  probably  used  in  M.  Lat.  for ‘the  early 
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morning  when  the  cock  crows’,  as  we  may  infer,  from  the  use, 
in  this  sense,  of  pullorum  cantu,  or  simply  pullo  :  W.  pylgaint 
or  pylgain,  modified  in  N.  W.  to  plygain.  Der.  ‘  pulli-cantu’: 
W.  ‘  *pul’cantu’,  ‘  *pil’centu’,  ‘  *pil’gent’,  ‘ pil-geint’,  ‘  pylgaint’. 
The  word  was  evidently  used  adverbially  :  hence  the  final  u  of 
the  ablative  was  not  discarded  until  it  had  changed  the  a  of  the 
preceding  syllable  into  e.  Compare  enw  for  anw,  ‘  a  name’.  In 
Mid.  Welsh  it  was  still  used  adverbially,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  line  from  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  (Skene’s  Four 
Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  ii,  35),  ‘duhuned  pylgeint’,  ‘let  (him) 
wake  at  cock-crow’. 

PULVIS  (acc.  ‘  pulverem’),  ‘  dust,  powder’:  W.  pylor,  and  (by 
metathesis)  pluor,  ‘  dust,  powder,  gunpowder’.  The  derivation 
of  these  forms  seems  to  be  : 


pulverem  :  W.  ‘  ^ 

In  a  few  Welsh  words  one  yields  o,  probably  after  going  through 
the  intermediate  step,  cno,  the  semivowel  causing  a  partial  assi¬ 
milation  of  the  e  into  o,  and  thus  forming  a  parallel  to  the  pass¬ 
age  of  jo  into  je  (see  ’lwavvyf) :  instances  ot  this  occur  in  the 
words  dime,  ‘  to  strip’,  for  ‘*di-cnesc ;  gorau,  ‘  best’,  formerly  gaior- 
eu ;  Ir.  fedrr  ;  gorau  ‘  (he)  did’;  Breton,  gnereu  (see  Stokes,  Bei- 
trdge,  v,  p.  354) ;  golch ;  Breton,  gwelc'h,  ‘  lavage,  action  de  laver’; 
gosper,  from  the  Latin  ‘  vesper’,  which  see.  As  last,  but  not  least, 
we  may  add  cor,  ‘  a  pew’,  which  in  Cardiganshire  makes  in  the 
plural  not  only  cor-au,  but  also  coiyr ;  showing,  I  think,  that  the 
word  comes  from  the  old  English  qver,  ‘  a  quire’,  unless  it  be  the 
English  quire  itself.  Finally,  one  may  also  compare  the  Celtic 
prefix  ver,  which  in  Welsh  becomes  genor  and  gor,  as  in  veredus 
(more  commonly  pa/raveredus,  the  etymon  of  the  English  palfrey 
and  German  pferd),  which  found  its  way  into  M.  Lat.,  and  is 
represented  letter  for  letter  in  the Mabinogion  by  gonvydd/e quus, 
caballus’  (Davies). 

PUNCTUM,  ‘a  puncture  or  pricking’:  W.  pwyth,  ‘a  point  or 
puncture,  a  stitch’;  pi.  pwythau,  ‘  stitches’,  and  pwytlion,  which 
means  certain  presents  given,  according  to  old  usage,  at  weddings, 
funerals,  etc.,  by  the  persons  invited  to  be  present.  The  requital 
of  these  presents  was  regarded  as  a  debt  recoverable  by  law, 
whence  one  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  an  account  of  them 
was  kept  by  pricking  the  names  in  the  same  way  as  attendance 
at  divine  service  is  still  marked  in  some  of  the  colleges  in  Ox¬ 
ford, — a  method  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  when 
it  was  customary  “  absentes  a  clioro  et  officiis  diuinis  punctis 
notare”.  The  derivation  of  pwyth  (‘  punctum’:  W .  ‘  *pwnct’, 
‘  *pwnchth’,  ‘  *pwchth’,  ‘  pwith’,  ‘  pwyth’)  is  important  as  proving 
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that  c  became  a  spirant  (ch)  before  disappearing,  as'%  would  not 
disappear  in  nc,  and  as  pwnth  could  not  be  expected  to  result  in 
pwyth,  it  being  unusual  to  compensate  for  an  elided  n;  but  it  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  the  Welsh  comes  from  puctus :  in  fact, 
Du  Cange  gives  pucta. 

PUNGO,  ‘  I  puncture,  prick,  or  pierce’:  W.  pwng  (now  gener¬ 
ally),  pwngc,  ‘a  point  in  the  heavens,  a  point  or  question  of  opi¬ 
nion,  a  task  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  in  Welsh  Sunday 
schools.’ 

PURPURA,  ‘  purple’:  W.  porphor,  mas.  Der.  ‘  purpura’:  W. 
‘porpora’,  ‘porphor’.  The  word  becomes  masculine,  as  other 
names  of  colour  used  absolutely  are  masculine,  probably  for  old 
neuters. 

PURUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘ pure’:  W.  pur,  ‘pure,  rather’.  When  pur 
is  used  as  an  adjective  it  means  ‘pure’;  when  used  as  an  adverb 
it  means  ‘  somewhat’,  ‘  rather’,  as  in  -pur  dda,  ‘  rather  good’,  at 
first  probably  ‘  purely  good’. 

PUTEUS,  ‘a  well,  a  pit’:  W.  pyclcw. 

PUTRIS(-e),  ‘rotten’:  W.  pwdr,  mas. ;  podr,  fern.,  drawn  into 
the  analogy  of  gender-adjectives  as  though  derived  from  ‘  putrus’ 

‘  putra’,  respectively.  See  ‘  bracliium’. 


RADIUS,  ‘a  staff,  rod,  the  beam  or  ray  of  any  shining  object’; 
W.  rhaidd,  0.  W.  raid  (Capella  Glosses,  117),  fem.,  ‘a  spear’. 
All  Welsh  words  beginning  with  r  have  it  now  aspirated,  as  in 
the  present  instance. 

RAPIO,  ‘  I  seize,  ravish,  fascinate’:  W.  rheibj-o,  ‘  to  bewitch 
through  the  influence  probably  of  the  evil  eye,  or  the  power  of 
‘  edrych  yn  gam’  at  a  person’;  rhaib,  fem.,  ‘  rapacitas,  voracitas  ; 
item  fascinum,  fascinatio’  (Davies). 

RASTRUM  (pi.  ‘rastri’),  ‘a  hoe  or  mattock’:  W.  rliascl  (coll., 
rhascal),  ‘radula’  (Davies),  ‘a  sheer,  a  draw- knife,  a  tool  used  by 
carpenters’  (Pughe).  In  Old  Welsh  the  word  is  rascl,  and  seems 
to  have  meant  ‘a  lioe’,  as  it  is  glossed  sartum  (from  sario,  ‘I  hoe 
or  weed’).  On  l  for  r,  see  ‘  contrarius’.  As  to  st  becoming  sc,  the 
same  thing  has  occurred  in  several  Welsh  words,  such  as  gcuisc 
and  ascwrn,  of  the  same  origin  and  meaning  as  Lat.  ‘  vestis’  and 
Greek  oareov  respectively. 

REGESTRA  (and  ‘registrum’),  M.  Lat.,  ‘  an  index,  list,  record’: 
W.  rlicstr,  ‘  a  list  or  catalogue  of  names’.  Der.  ‘  registra :  W. 

‘  regestr’,  ‘  reestr’,  ‘  restr’,  ‘  rhestr,  coll.  ‘  rhester’.  Compare  ‘  dar- 
llenodd’  under  ‘  lego’. 

REGULA,  ‘  a  rule’:  W.  rhcol. 

RELIQUUM,  ‘that  is  left  behind,  remainder’:  W.  rhclyw.  See 
‘  abedarium’  and  ‘  quadragesima’. 
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REMUS/  an  oar’:  W.r/we?//,fem.  (but  mas.  according  to  Puglie). 

RETE,  ‘  a  net’:  W.  rhivyd,  fem. 

ROMANUS  (pi.  ‘Romani’),  ‘a  Roman’:  W.  Bliufain,  fem. 
sing.,  ‘  Rome’  (lit.  ‘  Romani’)  ;  Blmfeinj-aid,  ‘  Romans’;  Bhufein- 
jad  or  Bhufeinwr,  ‘  a  Roman’. 

ROTA,  ‘  a  wheel’:  W.  rhod. 

RUINA,  ‘a  falling  down,  ruin’:  W.  rhewin,  mas.,  of  which 
Davies  says,  “  Ego  in  antiquis  exemplaribus  Cfalfridi,  et  in  anti- 
quis  poetis,  semper  pro  ruina  acceptum  invenio”.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Mabinogion,  iii,  p.  148,  and 
of  a  verb  rewinaw  ( Mab .  ii,  p.  22G).  Der.  ‘ruina’:  W.  ‘rowin’, 
‘  rewin’,  ‘  rhewin’.  On  the  diphthongising  of  the  u,  see  ‘  construo’. 

SACCUS,  ‘  a  sack’:  W.  sack,  fem.  (in  N.  W.  mas.) 

SACRAMENTUM,  M.  Lat.,  ‘  hostia  sacra’:  W.  sacrafen,  fem., 
an  antiquated  word  given  in  Richards’  Dictionary ;  sagrafen,  I 
believe,  also  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 

SAGITTA,  ‘  an  arrow’:  W.  saeth. 

SALOMON,  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  Soldmon,  %a\o/xd> v, 
’£a\u>gcov,'$o\v/x(bv,  and  7\u)W>  is  the  form  of  the  name  preferred 
by  Gildas  and  Giraldus,  and  from  which  it  is  possible  to  derive : 
0.  W.  Selim  {Liber  Landavensis,  244, 265,  267  ;  Annales  Cambrice, 
6)  ;  Mid.  W.  Selif  (Lib.  Land.,  257,  260,  262,  265) ;  Mod.  W .Selgf, 
which,  however,  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  English 
Salomon  in  our  authorised  version  of  the  Bible. 

SALSICIA  I  presume  to  have  been  the  form  from  which  arose 
the  M.  Lat.  salsitia,  whence  the  French  saucisse,  ‘  a  sausage’:  W. 
selsig,  ‘  a  sausage’,  which  occurs  in  the  older  form  selsic,  explain¬ 
ing  lucani[c]a  in  the  Oxford  Glosses. 

SANHEDRIN  (YYlftiD),  ‘a  Talmudic  corruption  of  the 
Greek  crvveSpiov,  meaning  the  supreme  court  of  the  Jews :  W. 
seneddr,  senedd,  fem.,  ‘  an  ecclesiastical  court,  a  synod’,  and  now 
*  a  parliament  or  senate  of  any  kind’.  This  etymology  stands  or 
falls  with  seneddr,  which  I  have  met  with  only  in  Davies’  Dic¬ 
tionary. 

SANCTUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘holy’:  W.  sant,  ‘ a  saint’;  pi.  saint ;  sant- 
aidd,  ‘  holy’;  but  the  simple  form  sant  also  is  to  lie  met  with  in 
this  sense,  as  in  the  story  of  Amlyn  and  Amic,  where  we  have 
the  words  ‘  Y  gwr  da  sant  a  oed  bap’  (‘  the  good,  holy  man  who 
was  pope’);  so  in  the  quasi-compound,  mabsant,  ‘the  peculiar 
saint  of  a  parish’:  nay,  in  the  old  formula,  Dewi  sant,  ‘  St.  David’, 
the  explanation  is  the  same,  for  the  literal  meaning  is  ‘  the  holy 
David’  or  ‘  David  the  holy’;  and  it  is  only  under  the  influence 
of  the  English  that  it  is  converted  into  ‘  Sant  Dewi’,  and  even 
‘  Saint  Dewi’  in  the  colloquial. 
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SAPO  (gen.  ‘saponis’),  'soap’:  W.  sebon. 

SARCIA,  M.  Lat.,  ‘  the  rigging  of  a  ship’:  W.  seirch, ‘  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  a  horse’. 

SATURNUS,  'Saturn’:  W.  Sadwrn,  probably  for  *Sodwrn,  as 
to  which  see  ‘  corrigia’;  but  see  also  £  divinus’. 

SAXO  (pi.  '  Saxones’),  '  Saxons’:  W.  Sals,  '  an  Englishman’; 
Seison  or  Saeson,  '  Englishmen’. 

SC  ALA,  'a  ladder’:  W.  yscol.  Initial  ‘s  impure’  received  in 
Old  Welsh  a  prothetic  i,  which  in  modern  Welsh  becomes  y,  as 
here. 

SCAMELLUM, '  a  little  bench  or  stool’:  0.  W.  scamel  (Oxford 
Glosses,  Capella  Glosses,  116),  'tripus’. 

SCELUS  (gen.  'sceleris’),  'an  impious  or  atrocious  action’: 
W.  y sceler,  'atrocious,  nefarious’.  Though  this  etymology  can 
hardly  be  wrong,  it  is  curious  that  ysceler  is  not  used  as  a  noun 
but  as  an  adjective.  How  this  came  to  be  so  is  not  easy  to  say. 

SCHOL A,  ‘ a  school’:  W .yscol.  The  falling  together  in  Welsh 
ot  scaia  and  schola  is  avoided  in  Anglesey  by  calling  a  ladder 
ystol  instead  of  yscol. 

SCLATA,  M.  Lat.,='scindula’, 'a  shingle’:  W.  ysclod-yn,  ( a 
chip’. 

SCRIBO  (ger.  ' scribendum’),  ‘I  write’:  W.  y serif,  ‘ a  manu¬ 
script’;  yscrifen,  ‘  a  writing  or  handwriting’.  The  en  in  yscrifen 
represents  the  -endum  of  the  Latin  gerund,  and  is  in  form  com¬ 
pletely  assimilated  to  the  ordinary  feminine  termination  -cn. 
Were  it,  however,  that  termination,  one  might  expect  yscrifen  to 
mean  a  small  or  singled-out  piece  of  writing,  a  letter,  or  a  cha¬ 
racter,  and  its  plural  should  be  y  serif  hum,  whereas  it  is  yscrifen - 
jndau,  rendered  concrete  by  the  affix  -jad.  See  'lego’,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  Irish  scribend  in  the  following  words  from  the  St.  Gall 
MS.  in  Nigra’s  Reliqnie  Celtiche,  i,  p.  22  :  '  is  ejann  in  mernr.  et  a 
scribend ’,  'est  difficilis  membrana  et  ejus  scriptural 

SCRIPTURA, '  a  writing’:  W.  Yscrythur,  '  Scripture’;  now  irre¬ 
gularly  written  and  pronounced  Yscrytliyr ;  pi.  Yscrythyrau. 
I  he  Welsh  shows  that  the  first  syllable  being  toneless  was  short¬ 
ened  in  spite  of  its  double  claim  to  have  remained  long.  See 
‘divinus’,  and  compare  the  instances  under  'abstrususl 

SEBUM,  'tallow’:  W.  swyf  ‘suet’. 

SECURUS  (-a,  -urn),  'free  from  care’:  W.  segur,  ‘  idle’. 

SEDES,  '  a  seat’,  and  in  M.  Lat.  '  dignity  or  official  position’: 
W.  swydd,  ‘  office’;  also  used  as  a  translation  of  the  English 
'  county’,  as  in  svnjdd  Drcf aldcnyn,  ‘  the  county  of  Montgomery’. 

SENTIO,  '  I  think,  imagine,  or  conceive!  W.  synj-o  and  synj- 
ed,  ‘to  think,  to  form  a  notion  of,  to  mind! 

SERIOUS  (-a,  -um),  neut.  pi.  ‘serica’,  'belonging  to  the  Seres, 
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Seric,  or  silken  stuffs’:  W.  sirig,  ‘  silk’.  The  change  of  e  into  l 
has  already  been  noticed  under  £  collatioh  which  see. 

SERPEN’S,  ‘  a  serpent’:  W.  sarph,  fem. 

SEXTARIUS,  ‘the  sixth  part  of  a  measure’:  0.  W.  hestaur, 
‘  sextarius’  (Oxf.  Glosses),  now  written  hestawr,  fem.,  ‘  a  measure 
equal  to  two  bushels’  (Pughe).  It  is  not  in  common  use,  but  has 
yielded  the  derivative  hestorctid,  which  is  shortened  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  Carnarvonshire  into  stored.  The  change  of  s  into  h  is 
remarkable  in  a  loan-word. 

SICCUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘dry’:  W.  sych,  mas.;  seek,  fem. 

SIGN AGU LUM,  M.  Lat.,  ‘the  sign  of  the  cross’:  W.  swynogl, 
fem.,  ‘an  amulet,  a  charm’;  pi.  swynoglau, — used  formerly  in 
Dyfed,  according  to  Davies,  as  the  plural  of  swyn. 

SIGNUM,  ‘a  sign’:  W.  swyn,  ‘ incantatio,  incantamentum,  fas- 
cinum ;  item  remedium,  medela,  pharmacum’  (Davies).  The  com¬ 
mon  starting-point  of  these  meanings  seems  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  marking  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  religious  cere¬ 
mony,  or  as  a  charm  or  spell.  Now  swyn=‘  fascination’,  and 
sm/n-o=e'to  fascinate’;  but  Pughe  gives  dwfr  swyn  as  meaning 
‘  holy  water’,  and  ym-swyn-o=‘  to  beware’,  i.  e.,  to  cross  one’s  self 
as  a  preparation  for  meeting  danger. 

SIMPLEX,  ‘  simple’:  W.  syml,  mas. ;  semi,  fem. 

SOCCUS,  ‘a  sock’;  later,  ‘a  ploughshare’:  W.  sioch,  fem.,  ‘a 
ploughshare’,  also  ‘a  snout’.  When  the  word  was  adopted,  it 
became,  according  to  analogy,  feminine,  and  has  remained  so  in 
spite  of  the  subsequent  change  of  o  into  w. 

SOL  (gen.  ‘solis’),  ‘the  sun’:  W.  ml,  as  in  dydd  Sul, ‘  Sunday’. 

SOLD  US  for  ‘solidus  (nummus’) :  W.  swllt,  mas.,  ‘a  shilling’; 
formerly  it  meant  money  generally. 

SOLEA,  ‘  a  slipper’  consisting  of  a  sole  fastened  on  by  a  strap 
across  the  instep,  ‘  a  sill  or  any  kind  of  foundation,  a  propos  of 
which  Festus  says,  ‘Solea,  ut  ait  Verrius,  est  non  solum  ea,  quse 
solo  pedis  subjicitur  sed  etiam  pro  materia  robusta,  super  quam 
paries  craticius  exstruitur’:  W.  sail,  fem.,  ‘  a  foundation’;  syl-Jaen, 
‘  a  foundation-stone,  a  foundation’.  Der.  ‘  solea’:  W.  ‘  *solia’, 

‘  *seli’,  ‘  *sel’,  ‘  seil’,  ‘  sail’.  As  to  syl-faen,  it  represents  ‘  *seli’, 
whence  ‘sili-’  ‘  sil-’,  ‘syP;  but  perhaps  it  is  the  Eng.  sill.  Com¬ 
pare  ‘  Emrys’  and  ‘  Emreis’  under  ‘  Ambrosius’. 

SONUS,  ‘a  noise’:  W.  swn. 

SPADO,  M.  Lat.,  =  ‘aliquem  spadonem  facio’:  W.  yspadd-u, 
‘to  castrate’  ( dy-spadd-u )  is  also  used  in  books.  Both  words  are 
superseded  in  N.  W.  by  the  euphemism  cyioeirjo,  ‘  to  dress’. 

SPADO  {(Tjrdhwv),  ‘an  eunuch’:  W.  dyspaidd,  ‘an  eunuch’. 
Dyspaidd  contains  the  Welsh  prefix  dy  prefixed  to  *spaidd,  the 
derivation  of  which  seems  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  draig,  which 
see  under  ‘  draco’;  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 
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SPATIUM,  *  space,  a  space  of  time’:  W.  yspaid. 

SPECTO,  ‘I  look  at,  watch’:  W.  yspeithio,  ‘to  look  about’ 
(Puglie). 

SPATULA  or  SPATHULA,  ‘  a  blade,  shoulder-blade,  a  broad 
knife’:  W.  yspodol,  ‘  spatha,  spathula,  scutula’;  yspodol-i,  fusti- 
gare’  (Davies).  Der.  ‘  spatula’:  W.  ‘  *spatola’,  ‘  *spatol’,  ‘  *spotol’, 

‘  *ispotol’,  ‘  yspodol’. 

SPIRITUS,  ‘spirit’:  W.  yspryd.  Der.  ‘spiritus’:  W.  ‘isplrit’, 

‘  Isplrit’,  ‘  isp’rit’,  ‘  Isprit’,  ‘  yspryd’. 

SPLENDENS,  ‘  shining’:  W.  ysplan,  ‘  clear,  bright,  splendid’ 

(Puglie). 

SPLENDIDUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘brilliant’:  W.  ysplenydd,  ‘ splendid’. 

SPOLIUM,  ‘booty,  spoil’:  W.  yspail,  fern.  Der.  ‘spolium’: 
W.  ‘  *ispoli’,  ‘  *ispeli’,  ‘  *ispel’,  ‘  *ispeil’,  ‘  yspeil’,  ‘  yspail’. 

STABELLUM,  M.  Lat.,  from  stabulum,  ‘  a  room  or  dwelling’: 
W.  ystafell,  fem.,  ‘  a  room  or  parlour’:  0.  W.  pi.  stebill  (Oxf. 
Glosses).  ‘  Cadw  ystafell’ is  (in  Cardiganshire)  the  custom  of 
holding  a  kind  of  levde  at  a  bride’s  home  a  few  days  before  her 
marriage.  There  she  receives  her  lady-friends,  who  give  her 
their  presents  then  instead  of  on  her  wedding-day,  especially  if 
they  are  not  given  in  money. 

STAMEN,  ‘  the  warp  in  the  upright  loom  of  the  ancients’:  W. 
ystof  fem.,  ‘  a  warp’. 

STELLA,  ‘  a  star’:  W.  ystwyll,  ‘  Epiphany’.  Both  this  and  the 
French  etoile  (old  French  estoile)  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Latin 
was  stella,  and  not  stella. 

STUMULUS,  a  probable  vulgar  Latin  form  for  stimulus,  ‘a 
goad’:  W.  surmbwl  or  swrmol ;  0.  W.  sumpl  (Oxford  Glosses).  Der. 

‘  stum  ulus’:  W.  ‘  *stwml’,  ‘  swmpl’,  ‘  swmp’l’,  ‘  swmwl’  or  ‘  swm- 
bwl’.  The  reduction  of  st  into  s  has  taken  place  in  Welsh  in  the 
words  ‘  safn’,  ‘sefyll’,  ‘  ser’,  ‘  syrthjo’,  etc.,  and  occurs  in  a  few 
instances  in  this  list. 

STUPULA  or  STUPLA,  M.  Lat.  as  well  as  vulgar  Latin  forms, 
found  (according  to  Schucliardt,  Kuhn’s  Zeitschrift,  xx,  p.  273) 
on  inscriptions  for  the  more  classical  stipula,  ‘stubble’:  W.  soft, 
mas.  (and  fem.).  Der.  ‘stupla’:  W.  ‘stopla’,  ‘sopl’,  ‘sobl’,  ‘soli’, 
and  colloq.  ‘  sofol’  in  S.  W.,  where  I  have  heard  it  used  in  the 
feminine.  In  spite  of  the  double  reduction  of  the  p,  the  etymo¬ 
logy  is  not  altogether  improbable.  See  ‘  capella’. 

Is T PAT 0 Pi  1 U M ,  M.  Lat.,  ‘  lectisternium,  stramentum,  selke 
equestris,  seu  stragulum  quo  ilia  insternitur’:  W.  ystrodur,  fem., 
‘  the  framework  of  a  saddle  or  of  a  pack-saddle,  the  saddle  of  a 
draught-horse’:  O.  W.  strotur  in  the  Capella  Glosses,  where  one 
finds  ‘sella  curulis’ curiously  rendered  ‘ ir catteiraul  rettetic  stro¬ 
tur’;  also  in  the  Oxf.  Glosses  a  side-saddle  is ‘strotur  (gurehic’). 
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STEENO, ‘I  spread  out  or  cover’:  W.  ystarn,  fem.  (mas., 
Pughe),  ‘  a  pack-saddle’;  sarn,  ‘  a  causeway,  stepping-stones  in  a 
river,  straw  spread  out  under  a  horse  or  cow’. 

STOEAX,  ‘  a  resinous  gum’:  W.  ystor,  ‘  resin’. 

STEAGULUM,  ‘  a  covering,  rug,  mattress’:  W.  ystraill  ( elestr ), 
‘a  mat  of  sedges’  (Puglie).  The  derivation  is  not  very  easy. 

.  STEUO,  *  I  set  in  order,  devise,  contrive’:  W.  ystryw,  fem., 
‘ industria,  ingenium,  solertia’  (Davies).  Now  it  oniy  means 
solcrlia  ‘in  preparing  mischief,  a  trick  or  manoeuvre’.  Even 
Davies  explains  the  adjectives  ystrywus,  ystrywgar ,  as  meaning 
‘  macliinans,  commentans,  excogitans’. 

SUCUS,  ‘juice’:  W.  sue/. 

SUDOE,  ‘  sweat,  perspiration,  moisture’:  W.  sudd,  ‘juice’. 

SUPEEBUS  (-a,  -um),  ‘proud’:  W.  syberw,  ‘  superbus  antiquis’; 
nunc  liheralis,  munificus’,  says  Davies.  Now  the  word  is  short¬ 
ened  very  frequently  into  syber. 

SYLLABA  (avWafiy),  ‘  a  syllable’:  W.  sillaf  and  sill.  Sillaf 
seems  to  have  dropped  its  final /,  just  like  superlatives  in  their 
colloquial  form,  such  as  glana,  pena,  etc.,  for  glanaf,  penof,  etc. 
Silla  was  further  reduced  into  sill  in  the  same  way  as  bola,  dala. 
hela,  become  bol,  dal,  liel.  It  is  noteworthy  that  syllaba  is  treated 
as  though  the  y  were  long.  Compare  ‘  stella’. 

TABELLA,  ‘  a  small  hoard,  a  thin  cake’:  W.  tafell,  ‘  a  slice 
of  bread,  hoard,  leather,  or  the  like’. 

TABULA,  ‘  a  hoard,  a  writing  tablet’:  W.  tafol,  ‘  a  pair  of  scales 
for  weighing’;  lit.  ‘  a  board’,  being,  in  fact,  a  translation  of  the 
Welsh  dorjan,  ‘a  pair  of  scales’  (from  dawr,  ‘a  board’),  as  the 
ordinary  country  scales  consist  of  two  square  pieces  of  board 
suspended  by  their  four  corners  from  the  ends  of  a  beam.  Der. 
‘  tabula’:  W.  ‘  *tabola’,  ‘  tafol’.  There  was,  however,  another 
derivation  as  follows  :  ‘  tabula’:  W.  ‘  *tabla’,  ‘  tali’,  pronounced 
tafol  in  South  Wales,  and  having  the  same  meaning  as  tafol  in 
N.  W.  From  this  tafl  we  have  tafl-o,  ‘to  balance’,  as  when  two 
children  seat  themselves  on  the  ends  of  a  pole  ;  and  taf-en,  ‘  a 
table  or  synoptic  view  of  anything  on  paper’. 

TABEENA,  ‘  a  hut,  a  tavern’:  W.  tcifarn,  ‘  a  beerhouse’. 

TABULATUM,  ‘  a  flooring,  a  story’:  W.  taflod,  in  S.  W.  tawl- 
od,  fem.,  ‘a  loft,  a  hayloft’;  also  taflod  y  qenau,  ‘the  roof  of  the 
mouth’. 

TAEATEUM,  M.  Lat.,  =  Te^rpoy,  ‘a  borer’:  W.  taradr,  pi. 
terydr. 

TEMPEEIES,  ‘temper’:  W.  tymer,  ‘temper,  temperature’;  pi. 
tymherau.  Nearly  the  same  is  the  meaning  of  ardymyr  or  ar- 
dymer. 
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TEMPESTAS,  ‘  tlie  weather’:  W.  tymestl,  ‘  a  storm’;  pi.  tym - 
hestloedd.  In  imitation,  probably,  of  such  words  as  dadl,  anadl, 
cenedl,  banadl,  etc.,  the  Welsh  has  here  affixed  l  to  a  Latin  word. 

TEMPLUM,  ‘  a  fane’:  W.  teml,  fern. 

TEMPUS  (gen.  ‘temporis’),  time,  the  right  time’:  W.  tymp, 

‘  a  woman’s  time  to  he  confined’;  tymor,  ‘  a  season’;  pi.  tymhorau. 

TENER  (-a,  -urn),  f  soft,  delicate’:  W.  tyner. 

TERMINUS,  £a  boundary’:  W.  terfyn. 

TERT1ANA  (fehris),  ‘the  tertian  fever’:  W.  teirthon,  ‘  a  fever’. 
Der.  ‘  tertiana’:  W.  ‘*tertj5na\  ‘  *tertjon’,  ‘*terton’,  ‘  *terthon’, 

‘  teirthon’. 

TESTAMENTUM, £  a  will  or  testament’:  Yf .  estefn f&m.,  known 
to  me  only  in  the  phrase  arch  estefn,  =  ‘  area  testamenti’,  in  the 
preface  to  Salesbury’s  Testament.  From  that  passage  it  appears 
also  that  the  Welsh  formerly  called  the  New  Testament  Yr  Es¬ 
tefn,  in  some  irregular  way  for  Y  destefn  or  Yd  Estefn,  the  initial 
t  becoming,  according  to  rule,  d,  as  soon  as  the  word  came  to  he 
treated  as  a  feminine,  on  which  see  ‘brachium’.  Der.  ‘  testamen- 
tunT:  W. ‘  testament’,  ‘testefent’, ‘  (t)estefen’,  written £  estefn’.  On 
a  becoming  a  here,  see  ‘  firm  amentum’. 

TESTIMONIUM,  £  testimony’,  evidence’:  W.  testun, £  a  text  of 
Scripture  used  as  the  subject  of  a  sermon’,  whence  it  may  mean 
generally  any  subject  of  discourse.  Der.  ‘testimonium’:  W. 
‘testimoni’,  £*test:mun,  £  *t&stfun’,  ‘testun’.  This  etymology, 
which  requires  us  to  suppose  that  Welsh  preachers  used  and 
regarded  the  text  of  Scripture  only  as  the  evidence  or  voucher 
for  what  they  taught,  is  propounded  here  because  I  do  not  see 
how  testun  could  he  phonologically  derived  from  the  Latin  textus. 
Compare  also  the  old  Irish  testimin,  *  a  text’,  which  seems  to  be 
of  precisely  the  same  origin  as  testun. 

TESTIS, ‘a  witness’:  W.  tyst,  pi.  tystjon.  Der.  ‘testis’:  W. 

‘  testi’,  ‘  tisti’,  ‘  tist’,  ‘  tyst’. 

TOLTA  (otherwise  called  mala  tolta),  a  M.  Lat.  formation, 
possibly  from  tollere,  in  the  sense  of  tributum  exigere,  and  mean¬ 
ing  an  unjust  exaction  :  W.  toll,  £a  toll’. 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  (gen.  ‘  torquis’),  ‘  a  twisted  neck- 
chain’:  W.  torch,  also  terch  (from  ‘  torquis’). 

TORT  A,  M.  Lat.,  libus  vet  mellitura,  ‘  a  cake’:  W.  tortli,  £a  loaf’. 

TRACTATUS,  ‘  a  treatise’:  W.  treithavxl,  also  traethawd,  formed 
under  the  influence  of  traethu. 

TRACTO,  ‘  I  handle,  conduct,  discuss’:  W.  traeth-u,  ‘  to  handle, 
to  discuss’.  Der.  ‘  tract-’:  W.  ‘  traclith-’,  ‘  traitli-’  ‘  traeth-’. 

TRAGULA,  ‘a  kind  of  drag-net’:  W.  traill,  £a  draught  of 
fishes’:  see  Salesbury’s  Testament,  Luke,  v,  9.  ,  The  derivation  is 
like  that  of  ystraill,  which  see  under  ‘  stragula ,  doubtful. 
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TRANSFORMO/I  transform’:  W.  trawsffurf-io,  ‘  to  transform’. 

TRAN STRUM,  ‘the  cross-timber  in  a  vessel’:  W.  trawst  (for 
traivstr),  ‘  a  beam’;  pi.  trawstjau,  but  in  the  Mabinogion  it  is 
tvOStVCZL • 

TRINITAS  (acc.  ‘  trinitatem’),  ‘  a  triad,  the  Trinity’:  AV.  Trin- 
clod,  ‘Trinity’. 

TRIPUS  (gen.  ‘  tripodis’),  three-footed  seat’:  W.  trybedd,  fern., 
‘  a  trivet’. 

TRISTIS,  ‘  sad’:  AV.  trist. 

TRULLA,  ‘  a  small  ladle  or  scoop  for  dipping  wine  from  the 
crater  into  the  drinking-cups’:  AV.  trull-gad,  ‘  a  butler’. 

TURMA,  ‘a  troop  or  throng’:  AY.  torf ;  in  Mid.  AV.  tor  of  and 
toryf,  ‘  a  multitude’,  pi.  torfoedd. 

TUSSIO,  ‘I  couglP:  AV.  tisj-an,  ‘to  sneeze’,  also  tisj-o. 

UNGULA  (in  oculo),  Davies  terms  a  disease  of  the.  eye, 
called  in  AVelsh  yr  ongl,  or,  as  he  writes,  yr  ongyl.  In  Cardigan¬ 
shire  it  is  used  only  in  the  plural,  yr  onglau,  by  which  (colloqui¬ 
ally  pronounced  V  angle)  the  shepherds  mean  a  disease  of  the  eye 
to  which  sheep  are  subject.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Mabinogion. 

UNITAS  (acc.  ‘  unitatem’),  ‘unity’:  AV.  undod. 


ATACUUS  (-a,  -urn),  ‘empty’:  AV.  gcnag.  Der.  ' vacuus’,  ‘Mac’, 
‘  glume’,  ‘  gAvag’.1  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  language  it  became 
the  universal  custom  to  prefix  a  soft  guttural  to  m  beginning  a 
word.  Not  only  Latin  v  was  so  treated,  but  also  English  and 
Anglo-Saxon  tv,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  words  gcncnlan  =  ‘  wanton’, 
goiasgod = ‘  waistcoat’,  gaialdas — ‘  welt’,  and  gmalch = Anglo-Saxon 
wcalh-hafoc,  ‘a  foreign  hawk  or  falcon’.  The  account  of  the 
development  of  the  guttural  seems  briefly  to  be  the  following : 
a.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  voice  against  the  ‘  velum  palatinum’ 
takes  place,  b.  This  becomes  more  pronounced,  and  results  in  a 
very  soft  guttural,  such  as  one  sometimes  hears  in  the  German 
sagen,  etc.,  represented  by  Briicke  as  y2,  here  written  gh.  This 
sound  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  English  in  Salesbury’s  time, 
but  to  have  disappeared  in  AVelsh  ;  but  even  before  its  disappear¬ 
ing  it  was  probably  written  g  most  frequently.  Once  it  is  found 

1  Were  it  proved  that  Latin  initial  v  had  the  sound  of  the  English 
v,  then  this  series  should  be  vacuus:  W.fac,  oiac,  glunac ,  gnag.  It 
is  needless  to  observe  that  Welsh  cannot  help  us  in  fixing  the  pho¬ 
netic  value  of  Latin  v,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  admits  both  the 
change  of  /  (English  v )  into  oi  or  w,  and  of  w  into/.  See  ’hvdvvrjs 
and  ‘  intervenio’. 
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as  gh  in  the  Oxford  Glosses,  namely  in  the  word  helghati ;  and 
once  in  the  Capella  Glosses  it  is  written  ch  in  helcha,  now  hela ; 
Ir.  seilg.  Whenever  an  original  g  has  disappeared  in  Welsh,  it 
regularly  became,  before  so  doing,  gh.  c.  As  neither  /  nor  del  can 
begin  a  word  not  en  phrase,  but  give  way  to  b  and  d,  so  gh  initial 
regularly  becomes  g.  d.  In  German,  gh  and  ch  are  often  con¬ 
founded,  as  when  kragen  and  krachen  are  pronounced  alike ;  and 
the  Welsh  g,  which  became  gh,  and  disappeared,  remains  in  Bre¬ 
ton  to  this  day  as  ch,  e.  g.,  Breton  erch ;  W.  eira,  ‘  snow’.  So  in 
Welsh, gh  has  in  a  few  instances  the  option  of  becoming  g  or  ch; 
so  that  for  an  original  v  initial  we  have  gen  or  chcn,  the  latter  of 
which  is  not  otherwise  an  uncommon  initial  representing  original 
sv.  On  this  see  ‘  vesica’. 

VAGINA,  ‘  a  scabbard,  a  sheath’:  W.  genain.  See  ‘  animal’  (a) ; 
also  ‘  divinus’. 

VAPOR,  ‘ steam,  vapour’:  W.  gwybr,  gwybren,  fern.,  ‘aether, 
nubes,  ccelum’  (Davies).  Now  y  wybr  always  means  ‘the  sky’; 
but  formerly  gwybren  meant  a  cloud,  as  in  the  Seint  Greal,  pp. 
124, 181.  Compare  the  name  of  Bishop  Morgan’s  native  place, 
near  Bettws  y  Coed.  It  is  written  Gwibernant,  but  is  more 
likely  to  be  Gwybrnant  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable).  At 
any  rate  there  are  more  clouds  than  vipers  there.  Der.  ‘  vapor’: 
W.  ‘  gAvebor’,  ‘  gxveb : r’,  ‘  gAvebir’,  ‘  gwibir’,  ‘  gvvybyr’,  ‘  gwybr’.  See 
‘  brachium’. 

VENENUM,  ‘  venom,  poison’:  W.  genenenyn,  ‘  poison’,  also  ‘  bad 
humour  or  temper’  in  S.  W.,  and  in  N.  W.  ‘  the  feeling  of  envy’: 
hence  g.nenaiynllyd=‘ peevish’  in  S.  W.,  and  ‘envious’  in  N.  W. 

VERSUS,  ‘  a  turning,  a  line  of  poetry’:  W.  geners,  fern.,  ‘a  turn’, 
as  in  gazers  tra  gazers,  ‘  in  turns,  every  other’;  also  ganers=‘ a  verse, 
a  lesson’. 

VESICA,  ‘the  bladder’:  W.  chazysig-en  or  gwysig-cn ;  coll., 
saiigen ;  ‘vesica,  item  pustula,  papula’  (Davies).  Other  in¬ 
stances  of  ghai  becoming  gai  or  chai  are  gaiarau,  gaierthin,  other¬ 
wise  chaiarau,  chmertliin,  respectively.  If  we  may  equate  chmdn- 
en,  ‘  a  flea’,  with  the  German  wanze,  we  might  expect  also  the 
form  gaian-en,  which,  however,  is  unknown.  See  also  ‘  Februa- 
rius’. 

VESPERaE,  M.  Lat.,  ‘  vespers’:  W.  gosper,  mas.,  sing. 

VIBRA,  M.  Lat.,=‘fibra’,  ‘a  fibre,  filament’:  W.  gaiifr,  ‘filum 
seneum’.- 

VICIA, ‘a  vetch’:  W.  gaiyg,  ‘  vetch’;  Uacth-wyg,  ‘milk-vetch’ 
(Pughe). 

VINUM,  ‘  wine’:  W.  gaiin. 

VIPERA,  ‘  a  viper’:  W.  gaviber. 

VIRIDIS,  ‘green’:  W.  ganyrdd,  mas.;  gwerdd,  fern. 
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YIRTUS,  ‘worth,  virtue,  miraculous  power’,  as  in  the  Vulgate 
(Matt,  xiv,  2),  ‘  ipse  surrexit  a  mortuis,  et  ideo  virtutes  operantur 
in  eo’:  W.  gmyrth,  ‘  a  miracle’. 

VJTIUM,  ‘  vice’:  W.  gcnyd. 

VITRUM,  ‘  glass’:  W.  gwydr. 

VIVE  ERA,  ‘  a  ferret’:  W.  gaiiwer,  1  a  squirrel’. 

John  Rhys. 


TUMULI,  MERIONETHSHIRE.— TOMEN  PENTREF. 


The  farm,  the  name  of  which  heads  this  article,  is  part 
of  the  Hengwrt  estate,  situate  near  Dolgelley,  and  de¬ 
rives  its  name  doubtless  from  the  Tumulus,  the  opening 
of  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  It  formerly  was  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Cymmer  or  Y  Faner, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  hard  by,  and,  as  appears 
from  the  following  lease,  it  bore  the  name  of  Tyddyn 
y  Domen  Las/’  at  least  as  early  as  1530  : 


Pateat  univs  p’  p’sentes  q’  nos  lodowyc  dei  patientia  Abb’s  b  te 
marie  v’ginis  de  Kymur  et  eiusd’  loci  co’ue  t  Cistcien  ord  is  ban- 
goren’  dioc’  unac’  assensu  et  co’censu  n’ris  co’cessim’s  tradidim 
et  ad  firma’  diuisim’  dilect’  nob’  in  X’ro  Willimo  ap  Eign  ap  Gruff’ 
et  Katerine  v’  Joh’n’  uniff  tenet’  n’r’m  voc’  tyddyn  y  domme ’  las 
ac  unu’  p’t’  voc’  gwi  gloch  y  penryn  existen’  paroclf  de  11a  vlltyd 
infra  comott’  de  Talypont  in  com’  My  on’  li  end  et  tenend 
p’d’c’t’m  ten’t’cu’  p’d’c’to  p’to  et  cu’  o’ib’  suis  p’tineff  p’fat’ Wili- 
mo  et  Katerinse  heredib’et  assignat’  suis  a  festo  s  ti  m  ch  is  arch  i 
ulti’o  p’tito  usq’  ad  fine’  et  t’minu’  nonaginta  none  annor  p  x  se- 
quen’  et  plenare  co’plend’  Reddend’  hide  annali  nob  et  succes¬ 
sor’  n’ris  sexdecim  solid’  et  oct’  denarios  st’lingor  ad  duos  ann, 
t’mino’  viz’  ad  festa  s’ti  Joh’is  babtiste  et  s’ti  Mich  is  Arch  i  p, 
eq’les  porcion’  cu’  o’ib’  aliis  s’uiciis  et  demand’  et  si  p’d  reddit 
xv is.  et  viiicL  ad  aliq’d  festu’  festor’  p’d’c’tor’  et  octo  dies  postea  a 
retro  ee  p’  nos  WilRm’  et  Katerina  aut  p’  heredes  et  assignat 
n’ros  p’fat’  Abb’i  et  cov’e’tui  et  successorib’  suis  no’.solut’et  suf- 
fic’  distri’  Inuent’  ’tc’  b’n’  licebit  Abb’ti  et  cou’e’tui  et  successo¬ 
rib’  suis  in  p’d’ct’  tenet’  cu’  p’t’  p’d’cto  reint’re  gaudere  et  in 
p’p’tu’  g’d’n’  e’ehere  carta  ista  no’  obstant  Et  nos.  p’fat  Abb’s  et 
cov’et  p’d’  tenet  cu’  p’to  p’d’cto  cu’  o’ib’  suis  p’tine’  p’fat’  Wil- 
li’mo  et  Katerine  heredib’  et  assignat’  suis  de  nobis  et  successo¬ 
rib’  t’m’i’o  p’d’c’to  cot’  o’es  ge’tes  wara’tizabim’  et  defendem’  I 
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cui’  rei  test/  sigillu’  n’r’m  co’e  e’  apposui’  (?)  dat’  in  domo  n’ra 
cap’li  anno  d’m’  m°  vco  xxx°  et  vicesimo  die  ap’lis.1 

The  tumulus  itself  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  farm¬ 
house  and  close  to  it.  It  rises  sharply  into  a  cone-like 
form  above  the  surrounding  ground,  and  being  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  little  knoll  which  slopes  away  on  all 
sides  it  appeared  to  be  much  higher  than  it  really  was. 
I  should  say,  speaking  roughly,  that  the  real  height  of 
the  tumulus  was  not  more  than  12  feet,  measured  per¬ 
pendicularly  from  the  floor  disclosed  by  the  cutting 
which  was  made  in  it.  It  was  pretty  nearly  circular, 
its  diameter  measuring  54  feet  from  north  to  south,  and 
45  feet  from  east  to  west  or  thereabouts. 

Externally  it  was  covered  with  bright  green  sward — 
a  characteristic  which  the  word  “  glas”  in  the  foregoing 
lease  indicates  it  possessed  three  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1871,  I  was 
kindly  invited  by  Miss  Lloyd  of  Bhagatt,  then  residing 
at  Bont  Ddu,  near  Barmouth,  to  be  present  at  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  it.  When  I  arrived  at  the  spot  I  found 
Miss  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Bhagatt,  and  Miss  Godsall 
already  there,  and  that  a  trench  had  been  commenced 
into  it  from  the  south.  Its  internal  structure  beneath 
the  outer  coating  of  sward  was  of  large  stones  of  varying 
size,  some  so  large  as  to  be  more  than  one  man  could 
lift.  As  the  trench  was  carried  on,  were  found  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mound  and  near  the  surface  pieces  of 
crockery  of  recent  character,  a  small  circular  iron  nut 
without  any  screw  thread  inside  it,  and  another  piece 
of  iron  resembling  the  stem  of  a  candlestick,  both  re¬ 
cent.  Proceeding  onwards  with  the  trench,  about  the 
centre  was  found  a  long  stake  of  firwood,  which  had 
been  driven  straight  down  into  the  mound  ;  it  had  been 
there  long  enough  to  become  a  good  deal  decayed,  but 
it  still  must  be  regarded  as  recent.  These  were  what 
we  may  call  our  superficial  discoveries.  As  we  got 
somewhat  deeper,  we  came  to  charcoal  in  considerable 

1  Copied  from  the  original  (Sept.  29th,  1871),  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Peniarth. 
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quantities,  in  which,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mound, 
one  of  those  perforated  stone  discs  designated  by  some 
buttons,  by  others  spindle-whorls,  was  found  ;  this  no 
doubt  is  archaic,  but  presenting  no  unusual  features 
either  of  decoration  or  shape. 

Soon  after  this  discovery,  but  deeper  in  the  mound, 
we  came  to  a  regular  floor  at  3  ft.  3  in.  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  apex.  It  was  formed  of  a  sort  of  clay  a  few 
inches  thick,  closely  compacted.  It  was  covered  with 
charcoal  and  extended  in  the  same  plane  throughout 
the  mound.  Here  we  found  a  small  deposit  of  burnt 
bones,  simply  laid  together  on  the  floor  and  apparently 
covered  by  design  with  some  small  stones,  principally 
sea-shore  pebbles.  With  these  bones  was  a  small  piece 
of  bronze  which  had  lost  all  shape  from  corrosion.  We 
did  not  then  follow  out  this  floor  laterally,  but  dug 
through  it  down  deeper  into  the  mound,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  came  to  another  floor  similar  in  character  to  the 
one  already  described ;  we  dug  through  this  and  came 
to  maiden  soil,  which  showed  that  we  had  now  come 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tumulus,  and  that  it  had  been 
originally  raised  upon  the  floor  last  found.  On  this 
floor,  and  as  near  as  we  could  judge  about  the  centre  of 
the  mound,  we  came  upon  a  considerable  deposit  of 
burnt  bones.  They  appeared  to  be  simply  laid  together 
on  the  clay  floor  and  charcoal,  and  were  covered  with  a 
number  of  small  rounded  stones  mostly  from  the  river 
or  sea  shore,  many  of  which  had  been  completely  burnt. 
Among  the  bones  were  found  a  very  smooth,  straight, thin, 
unwrought  stone  of  a  dark  blue  slaty  colour  (of  which  we 
give  an  engraving,  figs.  10, 11),  about  three  inches  long, 
evidently  placed  by  design  among  them,  also  a  remark¬ 
able  object  made  of  sheet  lead  rolled  and  tightly  com¬ 
pacted  together,  in  form  like  a  small  plummet-weight, 
with  a  hole  through  it.  This  was  unfortunately  sub¬ 
sequently  lost  out  of  a  box  in  which  it  had  been  placed 
for  safety,  but  we  give  an  engraving  (fig.  7)  of  a  similar 
leaden  object  (so  exactly  like  the  lost  treasure  that  one 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  other  if  they  were 
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placed  side  by  side).  It  was  found  in  the  foundation  of 
a  “cwt,”in  a  camp  on  Craig  Aderyn  near  Towyn,  some 
years  ago.  In  the  same  “  cwt”  were  also  found  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  round  curved  leaden  bar  (perhaps  part  of  an 
armlet)  and  some  Bomano-British  pottery.  All  these 
relics  are  now  at  Peniarth,  in  the  keeping  of  W.  W.  E. 
Wynne,  Esq.  It  was  now  the  8th  of  September,  and 
we  had  worked  at  our  diggings  continuously  since  the 
6th.  We  deferred  further  operations  till  the  12th. 
Pursuing  our  examination  of  this  floor,  we  found  two 
other  deposits  of  burnt  bones  laid  together  on  the  floor, 
and  covered  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  with 
small  round  stones,  which  by  pressure  had  become  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  bones  ;  with  these  we  also  found  unburnt 
animal  bones  and  two  small  pieces  of  sheet  lead,  of  one 
of  which  an  engraving  (fig.  1)  is  given,  and  shows  it  to  be 
slightly  curled  up  at  each  end.  We  found  other  smaller 
deposits  of  burnt  bones  on  this  floor,  but  they  appeared 
more  as  if  they  had  been  either  accidentally  dropped, 
or  designedly  strewed  about  than  as  constituting  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  interments.  Before  leaving  our  re¬ 
searches  on  this  floor  I  may  observe  that  the  stones  of 
which  the  tumulus  was  formed  seemed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  interments  generally  larger  than  else- 
where,  indeed  there  was  some  appearance  of  a  sort  of 
circle  of  larger  stones  enclosing  the  space  within  which 
the  interments  were  made,  but  I  do  not  speak  confi¬ 
dently  of  this.  The  charcoal  was  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  and  often  so  well  preserved  that  we  got  large  pieces 
showing  the  tissue  of  the  wmod. 

We  now  returned  to  the  upper  floor,  and  following 
it  out  to  the  outer  slope,  to  the  surface  almost  of  which 
it  extended,  we  found  on  the  west  side  of  our  trench  a 
deposit  of  burnt  bones,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  in  a  slight  cavity  scooped  in  the  floor  and  to 
have  been  protected  by  large  stones  placed  upon  it. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  trench  we  also  found  on  this 
floor  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  laid,  as  those  on  the  lower 
floor,  together  on  the  floor  with  similar  small  round 
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stones  over  them.  With  these  we  found  deposited  a 
well  finished  four-sided  rectangular  stone  object  with 
truncated  ends  and  a  small  hole  perforating  one  end 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  suspension 
(see  engraving  annexed,  figs.  8,  9).  We  also  found  some 
small  pieces  of  bronze,  which,  owing  to  their  excessively 
corroded  condition,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  removing ; 
of  two  of  these  an  engraving  is  annexed  (figs.  2,3, 4).  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  deposit  were  found  some  pieces 
of  iron  so  corroded  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  out 
their  character  ;  we  can  do  no  more  than  engrave  them, 
as  they  were  undoubtedly  archaic  (figs.  5,  6).  With  both 
these  deposits  we  found  quantities  of  charcoal,  often  in 
large  pieces,  giving  perfect  sections  of  the  boughs  which 
had  been  burnt,  and  showing  the  tissue  of  the  wood. 

The  tumulus  having  been  now  pretty  well  ransacked, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  interments  ascertained, 
Miss  Lloyd  did  not  think  it  worth  while  pursuing  the 
examination  further.  I  think  we  may  conclude  from 
the  facts  brought  to  light  that  the  tumulus  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  burial  at  two  different  periods 
of  the  same  era.  This,  I  think,  is  indicated  by  the  two 
floors  and  the  character  of  the  interments.  There  is 
reason  too,  I  think,  for  supposing  that  it  was  the  burial 
place  of  one  tribe,  perhaps  of  the  generations  of  one 
family  only.  The  animal  bones  were  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  to  be  those  of  the  bos  longifrons, 
red  deer,  calf,  and  sheep. 

The  most  noteworthy  circumstance  in  our  operations 
was  the  discovery  of  lead  in  the  tumulus,  a  metal  rarely 
found  in  this  country  in  these  primitive  burial-places, — • 
indeed  I  cannot  recall  another  instance  where  this  me¬ 
tal  has  been  met  with  in  a  tumulus  ;  the  circumstance, 
too,  that  the  pieces  found  were  sheet  lead  indicates  that 
the  race  to  whom  this  burial  place  belonged  had  had 
sufficient  experience  in  the  use  of  the  metal  to  be  fami¬ 
liar  with  its  ductile  qualities.  It  is  odd  that  lead  has 
not  been  more  frequently  found  in  tumuli ;  for  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  worked  by  the  natives  at  a 
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.  remote  period,  was  easily  worked,  and  abounded,  too,  in 
Britain.  Pennant  speaks  “  of  veins  of  lead”  rising  to  the 
surface  in  Islay,  and  having  been  ‘‘worked  at  intervals 
for  ages,  and  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Norwegians,  a 
nation  of  miners.  The  old  adventurers,”  he  says, 
“  worked  by  trenching,  which  is  apparent  everywhere  ; 
the  trenches  are  not  above  six  feet  deep,  and  the  veins 
which  opened  into  them  not  above  five  or  six  inches 
thick  ;  yet  by  means  of  some  instrument  unknown  to  us 
at  present,  they  picked  or  scooped  out  the  ore  with  good 
success,  following  it  in  that  narrow  space  to  the  length 
of  four  feet.”  (Scot.  Tour,  1782, p.  218.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
the  abundance  of  lead  on  the  surface  of  the  around  beinar 
so  great  that  the  working  of  it  was  restrained  by  law. 
“Nigro  plumbo  ad  fistulas  laminasque  utimur,laboriosius 
in  Hispania  eruto,  totasque  per  Gallias,  sed  in  Britannia 
summo  terrae,  corio  adeo  large,  ut  lex  ultro  dicatur,  ne 
plus  certo  modo  fiat.”  (Plin.,  Nat.  ITist.,  lib.  34.  s.  49.) 
The  little  stone  object  was,  too,  a  noteworthy  discovery. 
Barely  found  in  this  island,  these  objects  are  frequently 
dug  up  in  the  sister  island  of  Ireland.  Irish  antiquaries 
consider  them  to  be  “  touchstones,”  and  the  present 
specimen  resembles  in  size  and  (with  the  exception  of 
its  being  perforated)  almost  every  particular  a  “  touch¬ 
stone”  in  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
and  engraved  in  their  valuable  catalogue  at  p.  90. 
Several,  however,  in  the  Irish  collection  are  perforated. 

The  use  of  these  touchstones  was  for  testing  the 
quality  ol  gold,  and  the  idea  if  not  the  actual  use  of 
this  test  was  perpetuated  in  the  middle  ages  when  as¬ 
say  offices  were  required  to  see  that  gold  was  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  “  touch”of  fineness.  I  consider  the  unwrought  slaty 
stone  already  described  to  be  a  “  touchstone”;  its  qua¬ 
lity  renders  it  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  “touch¬ 
ing”  gold.  When  we  remember  that  the  Dolgelley 
district  was  the  California  of  North  Wales,  and  the 
evidence  continually  afforded  by  the  marvellous  finds 
of  gold  ornaments  in  Ireland  of  the  abundance  of  the 
precious  metal  at  one  time  in  that  country,  the  disco- 
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very  of  a  touchstone  at  Tomen  Las  is  not  a  little  in¬ 
teresting.  In  each  of  the  little  pieces  of  bronze  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  be  seen  a  small  square  hole,  which  I  think 
leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  portions  of  ornaments 
set  with  precious  stones  or  vitreous  paste. 

If  I  may  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  Tomen 
Las  I  should  say  that  the  presence  of  the  iron  relics  and 
the  remains  of  jewelled  bronze  ornaments  indicate  that 
ifc  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  primitive 
antiquity,  though  probably  anterior  to  the  Homan  oc¬ 
cupation  of  this  island.  Tomen  Las,  unlike  any  of 
the  sepulchral  mounds  which  I  opened  in  Merioneth¬ 
shire  in  former  years  (which  in  every  instance  were  not 
covered  with  sward,  but  simple  carneddciu),  partakes  in 
structure  of  the  character  of  Bryn  Bugeilen,  which  was 
on  the  confines  of  Denbighshire  and  Shropshire,  and  is 
described  in  this  Journal  (vol.  ii,  new  series,  p.  219), 
but  differs  from  it  in  the  absence  of  an  urn  and  the 
mode  of  the  deposit.  In  both  these  respects  it  resem¬ 
bles  all  the  other  grave  mounds  which  I  have  previously 
examined  in  the  county,  except  that  in  those  a  cist 
was  invariably  present,  within  which  the  burnt  bones 
were  deposited  in  the  soil.  The  mode  of  deposit  points 
to  a  ruder  age  than  the  iron  and  jewelled  bronze  relics 
indicate.  I  think  the  animal  bones,  too,  being  those  of 
the  bos  longifrons,  red  deer,  calf,  and  sheep,  favour  the 
idea  of  the  tumulus  belonging  to  a  late  period.  So  does 
the  leaden  plummet-weight,  of  which  we  have  the  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  one  found  on  Craig  Aderyn,  where  it  lay 
in  company  with  Bomano-British  pottery. 

Pennant  ( Tours  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  p.  69)  mentions 
that  in  some  of  the  tumuli  on  the  plain  of  Stormont 
many  bones  were  found  neither  lodged  in  stone  cists  nor 
deposited  in  urns.  But  I  must  leave  the  age  of  these 
interments  an  open  question.  It  is  better  to  record 
facts  than  hazard  conjecture,  and  the  day  may  come 
when  from  the  storehouse  of  facts  faithfully  and  accu¬ 
rately  recorded  may  be  drawn  an  unerring  conclusion 
as  to  the  age  of  such  grave  mounds  as  Tomen  Las. 

W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes. 
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Few  persons  probably  look  for  the  first  time  upon  a 
cromlech  without  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest,  distinct 
from  that  which  a  first  introduction  to  a  grand  build¬ 
ing  inspires.  There  is  in  the  former  case  a  certain 
amount  of  mystery,  which  on  the  principle  of  omne  ig- 
notum  inspires  those  feelings  which  seem  to  have  led 
to  numerous  conjectures  and  theories  about  our  stone 
monuments.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  when  many  of 
these  theories  were  accepted  as  undisputed  truths,  and 
the  most  distinguished  antiquaries  fifty  years  ago  seem 
to  have  believed  as  firmly  in  Druidic  altars  and  tem¬ 
ples  as  the  most  ignorant  of  peasants  or  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  of  our  Neo-Druids  may  do  at  the  present 
time.  But  even,  with  our  present  knowledge,  these  rude 
stone  monuments  have  a  mysterious  attraction,  because 
although  their  intention,  or  rather  the  intention  of 
their  builders,  was  evident,  yet  their  peculiar  motives 
for  adopting  such  a  system,  and  the  question  who  they 
were  that  adopted  it,  are  not  so  evident,  or  rather  are 
in  fact  so  uncertain  that  the  interest  thus  attaching  to 
them  is  easily  explained.  We  all  know  what  induced 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  embalm  their  dead  in  their 
peculiar  manner,  and  to  bury  them  in  the  recesses  of  na¬ 
tural  rocks  or  such  artificial  ones  as  the  pyramids,  but 
whether  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  equally  believed 
by  our  cromlech  builders,  and  whether  on  that  account 
they  built  and  covered  up  such  vast  and  massive  sepul¬ 
chres  is  doubtful.  And  one  argument  against  such  a 
supposition  is  that  they  sometimes  burnt  their  dead, 
so  that  even  if  they  had  some  notion  of  such  transmi¬ 
gration,  the  soul  was  not  expected  to  return  to  its  first 
tenement  as  the  Egyptians  thought.  But  however  this 
may  be  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  considered  the  se- 
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curity  and  permanency  of  their  burial  places  of  great 
importance ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  taken  so 
much  trouble  about  them. 

Another  difficulty  may,  however,  suggest  itself  to 
some  minds,  for  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  a  mode  of  burial 
was  the  ordinary  one  of  the  time,  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  found  so  many  more  remains  of  such 
graves  than  we  do.  In  some  districts  they  are  entirely 
wanting,  and  where  they  do  exist  they  are  only  to  be 
found  here  and  there,  frequently  far  removed  from  one 
another,  although  occasionally  grouped  nearer,  asm  the 
instance  of  those  on  the  Cors  yGedol  estate  in  Merioneth 
where  there  are  still  three  and  the  remains  of  others 
amid  a  great  number  of  graves  marked  only  by  a  low 
covering  of  small  stones.  There  is  no  doubt  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this,  but  one  not  of  any  importance,  for  crom¬ 
lechs  can  hardly  he  looked  for  in  districts  where  the  ne¬ 
cessary  stones  were  not  to  be  procured.  Besides  which, 
when  the  number  known  to  have  been  destroyed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  is  taken  into 
account,  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  a  destruc¬ 
tion  continued  through  many  centuries  ?  Moreover, 
when  the  cost  and  labour  of  a  large  cromlech  and  its 
tumulus  is  considered,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that 
such  honours  were  extended  only  to  a  limited  class, 
and  that  the  bodies  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  con¬ 
sisting,  perhaps,  of  menial  servants  and  slaves,  their 
wives  and  children,  were  disposed  of  in  a  much  more 
summary  manner. 

Of  the  distribution  of  these  cromlechs,  both  in  these 
islands  and  the  Continent,  no  satisfactory  explanation 
has  yet  been  given.  All  that  appears  known  is  that 
they  are  mostly  found  on  the  western  side  of  Europe, 
and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  seem  to  follow  the 
seaboard,  and  are  generally  found  on  high  ground. 
This  last  circumstance  has  suggested  the  theory  that 
the  cromlech  builders,  or  to  use  the  better  term  of 
dolmen  builders,  existed  at  a  time  when  the  lower 
lands  were  still  submerged  below  the  sea ;  and  that  if 
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in  Scandinavia  these  monuments  are  not  generally 
found  on  such  elevated  ground,  it  was  because  by  the 
time  that  country  was  visited  by  them,  the  lower  lands 
had  emerged,  and  were  thus  available  ;  but  this  sug¬ 
gestion  is  not  worth  much,  as,  if  the  supposed  case  was 
true,  we  ought  to  find  these  dolmens  on  the  higher 
ground  of  central  Europe,  whereas  they  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  confined  to  its  western  side.  Again,  if  the  great 
antiquity  of  these  monuments  is  admitted,  their  presence 
on  our  western  shores  might  be  thought  to  indicate 
that  their  builders  entered  these  islands  on  the  west, 
whereas  the  waves  of  successive  migrations  have  rolled 
on  from  east  to  west.  The  whole  question  may  one 
day  be  answered,  but  more  facts  must  be  ascertained 
before  there  is  any  chance  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
western  counties  of  Pembroke,  Merioneth,  Carnarvon, 
and  Anglesey,  and  the  southern  one  of  Glamorgan,  there 
are  hardly  any  such  monuments  in  the  rest  of  Wales. 
In  these  same  counties  are  found  the  materials  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and  this  circumstance  may  be 
a  principal  cause  why  these  monuments,  at  least  as 
regards  Wales,  are  so  grouped. 

In  addition  to  the  above  causes  of  the  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  such  megalithic  remains,  an  additional  one  is 
the  enormous  size  of  the  stones  employed.  Masses  of 
rock  like  those  of  Arthur’s  Quoit  in  Gower,  of  Pentref 
Evan  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  Plas  Newydd  in  Anglesey, 
must  have  been  placed  in  their  present  positions 
with  so  much  labour  that  some  have  questioned  the 
statement  that  the  builders  intended  to  hide  them 
under  mounds,  especially  as  in  some  cases  there  do 
not  apparently  exist  the  means  of  covering  them 
up.  The  inference  then  is,  they  must  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  some  purpose  or  other, — no  doubt  a  reli¬ 
gious  one,  and  therefore  they  must  be  altars.  Such 
an  explanation,  however  erroneous,  is  sensible  enough 
in  comparison  with  the  tours  de  force  of  Mr.  James 
Eergusson,  who  would  wish  his  readers  to  believe  that 
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these  stone  builders  took  all  this  immense  trouble 
merely  to  show  future  generations  how  clever  they 
were.  The  best  answer,  however,  to  such  delusions  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  much  larger 
monuments  still  under  their  covering  of  earth.  Com¬ 
mon  reason,  moreover,  without  such  substantial  evidence, 
ought  to  convince  that  these  remains  of  chambers  or 
rather  the  chambers  themselves  would  have  been  of  no 
use  unless  they  were  so  protected  by  a  mound. 

Our  largest  examples  in  these  islands  are  surpassed  by 
those  of  France,  for  even  the  stones  of  Abury  and  Stone¬ 
henge  become  insignificant  when  compared  with  what 
Britanny  can  show.  While  hardly  any  maen  hir  in  these 
islands  exceeds  twenty  feet  in  height,  the  fallen  and 
broken  one  at  Locmariaker  is  upwards  of  sixty.  The 
four  fragments  into  which  it  has  been  shivered,  most 
probably  by  lightning  from  their  irregular  position, 
measure  in  all  sixty-four  feet ;  not  far  from  it  is  another 
prostrate  one,  but  it  measures  only  twenty-two  feet. 
The  largest,  however,  standing,  is  in  another  depart¬ 
ment,  namely  that  of  Finisterre,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Brest.  It  stands  out  of  the  ground  forty  feet,  and  how 
deep  it  is  sunk  beneath  the  soil  is  not  known.1  The 
accompanying  engraving  of  it  by  Le  Keux  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  will  give  an  excellent  notion  of  its  proportions. 
The  next  largest  now  standing  is  in  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Britanny,  under  two  miles  from  Dol.  This 
measures  thirty  feet  aboveground,  and  is  known  to  ex¬ 
tend  ten  feet  below.  Many  years  ago  it  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  small  rude  wooden  cross,  which  has 
lately  been  replaced  with  a  large  cast  iron  crucifix, 
which  is  anything  but  an  improvement  as  far  as  the 
picturesque  is  concerned.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  is  from  a  photograph,  the  crucifix  being  omitted. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  superstitious  practice 
is  connected  with  this  last  mentioned  maen  hir,  which 

1  The  editors  of  Ogee’s  Dictionary  state  that  it  has  lost  its  upper 
portion  by  lightning  ;  and  Freminville  said  that  it  was  visible  from 
the  ramparts  of  Brest,  although  four  leagues  off. 
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might  have  led  to  the  addition  first  of  the  cross  and 
subsequently  of  the  crucifix.  On  the  contrary  the  pea¬ 
sants  think  it  the  memorial  stone  of  some  great  man 
who  fell  here  in  battle.  The  stone  is  known  as  La 
pierre  du  champ  dolcint,  which  is  no  doubt  the  French 
version  of  the  more  ancient  Breton.  Thus  the  maen  hir 
of  Kerloaz,  or  more  properly  of  Plouarzel,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  wild  heath  called  Ker- 
gloas,  which  means  the  place  of  mourning,  so  that  these 
two  remarkable  monuments  most  probably  are  monu¬ 
ments  of  two  distinguished  chieftains.  The  third  and 
smaller  one  prostrate  at  Locmariaker  is  called  Men  brao 
sao,  that  is,  according  to  Freminville,  the  uplifted  stone 
of  the  brave  one.  If  this  is  a  correct  translation,  it 
confirms  the  theory  that  the  two  others  are  also  the 
stones  of  the  brave.  The  great  one  of  Plouarzel,  how¬ 
ever,  is  connected  with  a  curious  superstition  which  is 
probably  of  much  later  date.  On  each  side  of  it,  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  is  a  round  boss  about  a  foot 
in  diameter.  Against  these,  in  the  case  of  a  newly 
married  couple,  the  man  on  one  side  and  the  woman  on 
the  other  rub  their  chests,  the  man  that  he  may  be  the 
father  of  boys  only,  and  the  woman  that  she  may  be 
the  master  of  her  husband  and  his  house.  In  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  ancient  Britanny,  viz.  Leon  (in  which  alone 
occur  the  words  of  Aber  and  other  Welsh  terms),  the 
wife  never  dines  with  her  husband  but  waits  on  him, 
and,  when  he  is  satisfied,  she  and  her  servants  finish 
what  he  leaves.  The  wife  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
a  head  servant,  and  hence  the  anxiety  of  the  woman 
for  the  mastery  is  accounted  for,  while  the  little  ac¬ 
count  a  Leonnais  makes  of  the  fair  sex  may  render  him 
anxious  to  have  no  daughters.  The  man  will  politely 
salute  his  landlord  or  other  superior,  but  takes  no  notice 
of  the  lady.  In  a  country,  however,  like  this,  as  super¬ 
stitions  are  not  necessarily  of  ancient  date,  little  import¬ 
ance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  of  the  Plouarzel  stone.  A 
proof  of  this  peculiarity  of  Breton  superstition  will  be 
found  near  Quimper.  A  small  mound  by  the  roadside 
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is  covered  with  little  wooden  crosses  like  pins  in  a  pin¬ 
cushion.  These  are  deposited  by  sick  persons  who  take 
away  a  small  quantity  of  the  mound,  which  they  mix 
with  water,  and  drink  for  certain  complaints  ;  and  yet 
the  mound  covers  the  body  of  a  man  murdered  on  the 
spot  only  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Nor  are  the  sepulchral  chambers,  that  is  dolmens  or 
cromlechs,  less  remarkable  for  their  size  in  comparison 
with  our  largest  remains  of  the  same  class.  Thus  the 
Pierres  Plates ,  near  Locmariaker,  was  a  chamber  of  63 
feet  (French)  long,  which  in  1813  was  covered  up  to  the 
top  of  the  capstone,  when  the  soil  was  removed  from 
the  exterior  and  interior,  and  the  five  carved  supporters 
were  first  discovered.  In  1 8 1 6  this  remarkable  chamber 
was  partially  destroyed,  and  only  some  of  the  stones 
now  remain,  one  or  two  of  them  being  the  carved  ones. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  chamber  was  that  it  was  not 
straight,  but  slightly  curved. 

Another  chamber  even  longer,  but  happily  still  stand¬ 
ing,  is  close  to  the  town  of  Saumur,  on  the  Loire, 
between  Tours  and  Angers.  It  is  known  to  many,  but 
no  representation  of  it  has  been,  it  is  believed,  given 
in  any  English  work.  Its  present  length  is  64  feet, 
and  consists  of  fourteen  stones  only.  Each  side  is 
formed  of  three,  the  roof  of  four ;  one  at  the  west  end, 
that  at  the  opposite  end  being  now  prostrate.  The 
largest  of  these  stones  is  24  feet  by  21,  and  nearly  4  feet 
in  thickness.  In  addition  to  this  chamber  was  a  gallery, 
some  of  the  stones  of  which,  smaller  in  size,  are  still  in 
their  places,  but  prostrate.  What  the  length  of  this 
gallery  was  originally  is  uncertain,  as  a  road  runs  close 
by,  and  must  have  cut  across  it.  A  modern  door  has 
been  fitted  to  the  opposite  end,  as  this  chamber  is  now 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  garden-tools,  stores,  and  various 
domestic  articles.  There  are  no  traces  of  its  having 
had  separate  chambers,  which,  however,  probably  ex¬ 
isted,  the  dividing  stones  having  been  long  since  re¬ 
moved.  The  enveloping  tumulus  was  probably  of  earth, 
as  not  the  least  trace  of  any  covering  remains.  The 
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capstones  project  unusually  far  over  the  supporters, 
•which  is  hardly  shown  in  the  engraving,  from  a  photo¬ 
graph.  (Cut  No.  2.) 

There  is  another  chamber  of  about  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  composed  of  many  more  stones.  It  is  known 
as  the  Dolmen  of  Esse,  and  may  be  easily  visited  from 
Rennes  by  a  diligence  which  goes  and  returns  the  same 
day.  It  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  dimensions,  but 
for  retaining  so  many  of  the  cross-stones  which  divided 
the  chamber  into  many  distinct  apartments.  The  inte¬ 
rior  breadth  of  the  chamber  is  13  feet,  and  as  some  of 
the  cross-walls  are  6  feet  long,  two  such  stones  would 
nearly  cut  off  each  chamber,  or  would  leave  a  very  nar¬ 
row  passage.  In  only  one  instance  are  both  the  cross¬ 
stones  remaining,  and  allow  a  convenient  passage  be¬ 
tween  them.  (See  eastern  end  of  plan.)  It  seems  likely 
that  the  same  arrangement  existed  in  the  other  part  of 
the  chamber;  and  if  some  of  the  stones  are  6  feet  long, 
the  corresponding  ones  on  the  opposite  side,  now  want¬ 
ing,  may  have  been  shorter.  There  was  no  necessity, 
however,  that  the  breadth  of  the  openings  should  be 
the  same  throughout. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stones  (2  and  3)  are  more 
massive  than  any  of  the  others, — a  difference  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  enormous  lintel-stone  they  had  to 
bear,  and  of  which  a  representation  is  here  given  (cut  3). 
The  number  of  capstones,  which  are  of  great  thickness, 
is  five ;  the  last  of  which,  that  towards  the  western  end, 
has  slipped,  and  is  resting  on  the  end  or  western  up¬ 
right  in  a  rather  unaccountable  manner,  unless  for  some 
reason  it  was  originally  placed  in  this  position.  The 
positions,  indeed,  and  shapes  of  all  the  capstones  are 
somewhat  irregular,  and  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Saumur  chamber.  The  stone  at  the  west 
end  is  17  feet  long,  as  is  also  the  lintel.  Stone  1  has 
fallen  down  inwards. 

This  monument  is  under  two  miles  from  the  small 
town  of  Retier,  and  stands  on  a  farm  to  the  right  of 
the  main  road  to  Rennes.  There  are  not  the  slightest 
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remains  of  the  tumulus,  as  would  be  expected  from  its 
situation. 

A  question  may  arise, — is  this  chamber  the  work  of 
oi;e  set  of  builders,  or,  from  time  to  time,  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  ?  The  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Lukis,  one 
of  the  earliest  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  these 
inegfalithic  chambers,  thinks  the  latter  course  was 
adopted  where  the  chamber  proper,  or  the  original  cham¬ 
ber,  is  larger  than  those  added  to  it,  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  gallery.  He  thinks  this  was  the  case 
at  Gavr  fnnis  (which  he  has  fully  described  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Archae¬ 
ological  Association)  as  well  as  in  some  few  other  in¬ 
stances  in  Britanny  ;  but  he  does  not  state  clearly  whe¬ 
ther  he  includes  other  dolmens  where  the  first  chamber 
is  not  larger  than  the  others.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
three  noticed  in  this  article,  and  which  are  nearly  the 
same  length  as  that  of  Gavr  Innis,  namely  about  60  feet ; 
for  the  furthest,  or  what  may  be  called  the  first  and 
original  chambers,  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  rest.  In  the 
case  of  the  Pierres  Plates  only  one  such  chamber  was 
found  when  laid  bare  in  1813;  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  had  been  disturbed  centuries  before.  In  the  Saumur 
dolmen,  as  stated,  there  are  no  traces  of  any  divisions 
at  all ;  but  there  can  be  little  question  that  they  once 
existed,  as  one  cannot  suppose  that  such  a  structure 
was  intended  for  only  one  interment.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  in  fact,  that  it  was  similar  to  that  of  Esse, 
which  still  retains  its  divisions,  and  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  theory  of  Mr.  Lukis.  If  the  tumu¬ 
lus  in  this  case  had  been  left,  as  at  Gavr  Innis,  still 
further  information  might  have  been  obtained,  because 
we  should  have  found  the  original  chamber  at  one  end 
of  the  mound,  which  would  have  been  of  the  form  of  a 
long  ridge  rather  than  of  an  ordinary  tumulus  ;  for 
Mr.  Lukis  thinks  that  the  original  chamber  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  tumulus,  so  that  as  each  chamber  was 
added,  a  corresponding  addition  was  made  to  the  first 
tumulus. 

4th  SER.  VOL.  V. 
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In  the  dolmen  of  Esse  the  number  of  chambers  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  capstones  ;  and  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  chambers  were  successively  added  on, 
this  equality  must  have  been  the  case.  The  supposition 
is  also,  to  some  extent,  confirmed  by  the  form  of  the 
capstones,  which  seem  to  be  rather  more  independent 
of  one  another  than  is  usual.  In  this  respect  the  cap¬ 
stones  present  a  different  appearance  to  those  of  the 
Saumur  chamber,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the 
cut.  This  difference,  however,  may  be  accidental, 
and  be  caused  by  the  different  character  of  the  stones 
themselves.  If  this  view  of  the  case  is  adopted,  the 
Saumur  chamber  had  four  divisions  ;  and  the  capstones 
have  not  only  been  fitted  together  with  great  care  and 
accuracy,  but  the  stones  themselves  are  remarkably 
similar  in  form.  This  uniformity,  however,  seems  to 
point  out  that  this  chamber  was  not  constructed  as 
Mr.  Lukis  would  suggest ;  but  that  it  was  done  at  one 
time,  and  by  the  same  builders.  If  in  the  Esse  cham¬ 
ber  this  same  uniformity  is  not  so  marked,  it  has,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  a  stronger  proof  that  it  was  built  as  the 
Saumur  one  is  supposed  to  be,  and  that  is  the  enormous 
lintel  supported  on  stones  of  extra  size  (see  cut  3). 
Had  the  most  eastern  chamber  been  only  the  last  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  group,  there  would  have  been  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  have  introduced  such  a  lintel,  and  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  supporting  stones  of  larger  size  than  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  other  capstones,  for  the  lintel  may  be 
called  one  of  them.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  stone  or 
stones  which  closed  the  eastern  entrance  did  not  in  any 
way  support  this  mass, — partly  a  lintel,  partly  a  cap¬ 
stone, — as  such  was  not  only  the  ordinary  but  the 
necessary  arrangement ;  for  otherwise,  if  they  in  the 
least  supported  the  capstone,  all  access  to  the  interior, 
without  compromising  the  safety  of  the  structure,  was 
impossible.  Thus  we  find  in  our  own  smaller  cromlechs 
that  one  of  the  four  sides  could  not  have  had  anything 

1  The  Clun  cromlech,  which  is  still  closed  on  its  four  sides,  is 
rather  a  kistvaen  as  regards  size. 
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to  do  with  the  capstone,  and  it  was  only  by  this  side 
an  entrance  was  possible. 

The  labour  that  must  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
entrance  in  this  case  shows  that  it  was  intended  for 
long  use,  and  therefore  indicates  that  it  formed  part  of 
&n  original  plan  of  the  whole  structure.  If  access  to 
the  last  finished  chamber  was  all  that  was  wanted,  a 
much  less  costly  entrance  wmdd  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  labour  of  raising  such  a  mass  would  have 
been  avoided.  This  seems  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
inference,  and  if  admitted  would  exclude  the  Esse 
chamber  from  the  class  of  dolmens  Mr.  Lukis  thinks 
existed. 

In  somewhat  later  times  the  same  thing  was  done. 
The  chambered  mound  near  Wellow  in  Somersetshire, 
containing  a  gallery  of  nearly  fifty  feet  long,  with 
lateral  chambers  on  each  side  projecting  from  it,  must 
have  been  a  planned  work  and  could  not  have  been 
built  and  covered  in  piecemeal.  An  account  of  the 
antiquity  will  be  found  in  the  Arcliceologia,  vol.  xix. 

It  seems  then  highly  probable  that  the  Esse  cham¬ 
ber  was  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  in  anticipation 
of  future  wants,  and  not  from  time  to  time  as  circum¬ 
stances  required.  If  this  was  the  case,  it  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  settled  state  of  the  district,  and  prospect  of 
continued  security,  when  the  inhabitants  would  under¬ 
take  such  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  posterity. 

E.  L.  Barnwell. 
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(•Torrcspontintce* 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ARCHiEOLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS. 


ANCIENT  BRITISH  INSCRIPTIONS. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  p.  233,  Professor  West- 
wood  returns  to  the  Pool  Park  stone  :  had  I  been  inclined  to  criti¬ 
cise  him,  perhaps  opportunities  might  not  be  wanting,  but  when  I 
refer  to  liis  accounts  of  our  old  inscriptions  it  is  mostly  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  mass  of  interesting  information  respecting  them 
which  he  has  so  skilfully  put  together.  As  to  the  Pool  Park  stone 
I  have  certainly  mentioned  points  on  which  I  differed  from  him,  the 
reason  being  that  I  had  to  use  his  drawing.  Since  then  I  have  again 
examined  the  stone  with  his  objections  in  my  hand.  I  was  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  account  of  it  by  Dr.  S.  Ferguson,  who  examined  it  some 
months  ago,  and  left  a  cast  of  it  in  Mr.  Blezard’s  charge  at  the 
house.  The  result  is  that  Professor  Westwood  has  convinced  me 
in  part;  on  some  points  I  still  must  venture  to  differ  from  him. 
For  instance,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  I  considered  the 
outline  of  a  flake  in  the  stone  has  been  cut  by  hand,  especially  the 
lower  part  of  it ;  add  to  this,  that  without  taking  that  with  it  the  s 
would  not  stand  so  tall  as  the  other  letters ;  but  while  Westwood 
makes  all  this  into  a  curious  A,  I  regard  it  as  a  conjoint  character 
to  be  read  SA ;  to  this  I  think  he  can  raise  no  serious  objection, 
not  to  say  that  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  Ogham.  As  to  what  he 
reads  im  and  I  read  vm  (conjoint),  he  says  that  the  I  is  perfectly 
upright ;  it  is  certainly  nearly  so,  but  this  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  stroke  immediately  preceding  it  with  which  it  was  made  parallel, 
and  this  partly  accounts  for  the  beginning  of  the  M  slanting  so  much. 
Both  Dr.  Ferguson’s  cast  and  photograph  seem  to  me  to  confirm 
my  joining  the  im,  and  when  Professor  Westwood  says  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  i,  is  “  abruptly  as  deep  as  the  remainder  of  the  letter,”  I 
take  exception  to  the  “  abruptly,”  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  his 
gutta  percha  cast  is  considerably  at  fault  just  at  that  point.  Besides, 
even  supposing  the  i  and  M  were  not  joined,  it  cannot  prevent  my 
reading  a  conjoint  vm,  for  I  have  the  analogy  of  the  v  in  vinnemagli 
on  the  Gwytherin  stone,  where  the  two  sides  of  that  letter  have  not 
been  fairly  joined  ;  this  I  think  I  am  compelled  to  do  by  the  Ogham, 
as  to  which  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  begins  with  s,  fol¬ 
lowed  probably  by  not  more  than  three  vowel  notches  (possibly  only 
two)  which  would  make  either  aorao;  or  taking  the  group  to  be  two 
it  would  be  o.  Thus  we  should  have  Subilino ,  Sdobilino,  Sobilino,  of 
which  Subilino  and  Sobilino  may  be  regarded  as  etymologically  iden- 
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tical ;  moreover,  admitting  the  usual  diphthongising  of  u  or  o  into  au 
they  may  be  considered  as  somewhat  earlier  forms  of  Saubilino,  or  as 
it  is  here  written  savmilini.  But  on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  harder 
readings  (Ogham)  Saobilino  and  (Roman)  Saumilini,  and  I  think  the 
representative  of  Sau  or  Sao  is  to  be  detected  in  some  one  or  more  of 
„the  later  Welsh  names:  Hiwgi  (Iolo  MSS.  108),  Hywgi  (lb.  113), 
Hgwyn,  Hewyn  ( Myv .  Arch.  426),  Hiueid  (Lib.  Land.  235),  Huni  (lb. 
262),  Howhoer  (Cambro-Brit.  SS.  87),  Hourod  (Lib.  Land.  272),  not 
to  mention  such  forms  as  Hu  (=Hugo  P),  Hugyflwydd  (Iolo  MSS. 
254),  Huail  (lb.  109,  253),  Hueil  (Myv.  Arch.  389),  Huefric  (Lib. 
Land.  247).  Lastly,  as  to  Tovisaci,  Dr.  Ferguson  even  thinks  he 
can  trace  the  missing  to  in  his  cast  of  the  Ogham  ;  I  have  looked  for 
it,  but  can  hardly  say  that  I  have  identified  it,  though  the  spot 
where  it  must  have  been  inscribed  certainly  seems  to  show  the  faint 
marks  of  the  chisel. 

The  professor  finishes  off  with  the  following  sentence  :  “  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Rhys  will  give  us  a  new  figure  of  the  stone  with 
its  Ogham  inscription,  so  as  to  show  how  far  his  charge  of  inaccuracy 
against  me  is  merited.”  Now  he  really  should  not  be  in  the  least 
angry  with  me  for  having  called  attention  to  an  Ogham  which  was 
known  to  Edward  Lhwyd  and  his  friends,  although  he  (the  professor) 
did  not  happen  to  see  it  when  he  examined  the  stone,  and  still  less 
should  he  cruelly  challenge  me  to  do  work  which  is  not  at  all  in  my 
line,  my  object  in  visiting  our  early  inscribed  stones  being  simply  to 
get  correct  readings  of  them  for  philological  purposes.  So  I  am 
content  to  leave  the  work  of  taking  casts  and  drawings  of  the  stones 
to  men  who  are  experienced  archaeologists,  rather  I  must  be  content 
so  to  do,  for  I  am  no  archaeologist,  not  even  an  incipient  one,  al¬ 
though  I  have  been,  not  long  since,  hailed  as  a  kindred  spirit  by  an 
archaeological  gentleman  who  professes  to  be  an  enthusiastic  collec¬ 
tor  of  autographs.  However,  lest  the  members  of  the  Association 
should  think  I  have  been  “  cramming”  them  of  late,  I  will  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  a  letter  I  have  just  received  (dated  7th  Sept.) 
from  a  gentleman  who  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  Ogmic 
inscriptions.  I  allude  to  Dr.  Ferguson  again  :  “  My  respect  for  your 
skill  [more  exactly  it  would  be  the  shill  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Ystrad 
Meurig  and  mine  combined ]  in  detecting  obscure  traces  of  inscription 
in  both  styles  of  writing,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  a  recent 
examination  of  the  Cwm  Gloyn  legend,  where  the  Vitaliani  of  the 
Latin  text  is  certainly  echoed  by  an  oghamic  Fitaliani  (so  he  trans¬ 
scribes  what  I  would  write  Vitaliani ) . I  have  indeed  been 

again  on  your  track,  and  have  brought  home  casts  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  Kenfig,  Loughor,  Llandawk,  Cwm  Gloyn,  St.  Dog- 
mael’s,  and,  once  more,  to  make  assurance  trebly  sure,  of  the  Bri- 
dell  legends.  I  only  got  home  on  Saturday  night,  and  my  box  is 
not  yet  opened.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  and  consider  about  the 
Kenfig  and  Llandawk  texts.” 

Perhaps  I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  I  have  lately  examined 
the  stone  placed  upside  down  in  the  wall  of  the  church  tower  at 
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Devynock.  Professor  Westwood  supposes  it  to  read,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  as  follows  : 

PVGNIACIO 

[fi]livendoni. 

But  the  first  name  begins  with  a  good  R  and  seems  to  be  rvgniavto 
with  the  top  of  the  T  very  faint,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  rvgniavio. 

The  stone  in  Spittal  churchyard,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haver¬ 
fordwest,  which  is  given  in  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis ,  1861,  p.  303, 
as  reading 

EVALI  FILI  DENO 
CVNIOVENDE 
MATER  EIVS 

Seems  to  read  in  the  first  line  evali  fili  dencv  w  .  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Llywarch  Reynolds,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  who  assisted  me  in 
the  inspection  of  this  stone,  agreed  with  me  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  v  «  which  Mr.  Longeville  Jones  had  missed  ;  as  to 
reading  c  instead  of  his  0  I  am  not  certain,  and  even  Q  might  be 
possible. 

We  were  determined  also  to  make  another  search  for  the  old  stones 
which  Professor  Westwood  saw  in  the  wall  of  a  grotto  at  the  Gnoll 
near  Neath  in  the  year  1846.  Last  year  I  had  failed  to  find  them, 
but  guessed  the  spot  where  they  were  seen  by  him  ;  so  this  time  Mr. 
Pritchard  Hughes,  curate  of  Neath,  having  kindly  found  us  a  labourer, 
we  got  permission  to  dig,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Reynolds 
brought  to  light  the  kilted  warrior  described  by  the  Professor  in  the 
Arcliceologia  Cambrensis,  1865,  p.  63.  After  some  more  digging  we 
found  the  inscribed  stone  lying  underneath  the  other;  Professor  West- 
wood  read  it  macarin  m  fili  ber(cii),  but  gave  it  in  his  drawing  (lb. 
p.  59)  as  reading  macaritin  m  fili  beric... which  he  meant  as  final  I 
do  not  quite  know,  but  what  remains  now  on  the  stone  is  macaritin  m 
fili  beric.  Since  1846  the  Gnoll  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
several  generations  of  occupiers,  the  present  ones,  namely,  Mr. 
Gordon  and  his  family,  who  treated  us  very  kindly  and  hospitably, 
feel  interested  enough  in  these  curious  old  stones  to  keep  the  grotto 
open  and  in  good  order,  so  that  we  need  not  fear  that  they  will  soon 
get  lost  again. 

Among  other  stones  we  examined  together  may  be  mentioned 
Maen  Madog,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ystrad  Fellte,  which  Profes¬ 
sor  Westwood  reads  (in  spite  of  his  drawing)  aERVTC  m  filivs  ivlii 
IC  iacit.  The  correct  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  following : — • 
gerwc  m  filivs  ivsx  i-i  ic  iacit,  the  second  name  being  the  genitive 
of  Justus,  and  not  of  Julius,  with  its  s  turned  the  wrong  way. 

At  Llanhamllech,  about  three  miles  from  Brecon,  we  saw  the 
stone  bearing  on  one  of  its  edges  in  Hiberno- Saxon  characters  the 
inscription  loliannis  Moridic  surexit  Inunc  lapidem ;  but  what  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  is  the  effigy  of  a  man  and  woman  on  the  face  of 
the  stone  ;  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  stand  under  a  cross,  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  it  is  not  the  apple  tree  with  Adam  and  Eve  beneath 
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it ;  at  any  rate  above  the  lady’s  shoulders  there  are  two  or  three 
small  circles  which  may  be  an  attempt  at  representing  apples.  A 
careful  drawing  should  be  published  of  the  whole  in  this  Journal, 
unless  that  has  already  been  done. 

Professor  Westwood’s  account  of  the  stone  will  be  found  in  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis,  1852,  p.  274;  its  position  then  does  not 
seem  to  have  allowed  of  his  copying  the  face  of  the  stone  ;  even  now 
the  back  of  the  stone  cannot  be  examined,  as  it  has  been  fixed  close 
to  the  wall  by  the  door  of  the  new  rectory  in  a  position  where  it  may 
be  easily  injured  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  or  the  like,  in  fact  it  has 
been  considerably  injured  since  the  professor  saw  it ;  for  instance 
the  I  of  lohannis  is  entirely  gone,  and  several  of  the  other  letters 
have  been  damaged.  By  the  way  I  may  remark  that  sur(r)exit  is 
merely  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the  Welsh  verb  cyfododd,  which  is 
either  active  or  neuter. 

As  to  the  inscribed  stones  of  Cornwall  which  I  have  lately  seen,  I 
may  mention  that  I  found  that  the  one  at  St.  Just,  about  seven 
miles  from  Penzance,  which  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  reads 
in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  1858,  p.  180,  as  Silus  ia  jacet,  on  being 
a  little  more  carefully  examined  turns  out  to  be  as  follows : 

*  NI 

SELVS  IC  IAC  w  T 

where  the  ni  seems  to  have  been  left  out  and  then  placed  above  the 
line  in  smaller  characters ;  thus  the  whole  means,  I  should  think, 
SENILVS  IC  IACIT. 

In  Devonshire  I  found  two  stones  on  the  vicar’s  lawn  at  Tavis¬ 
tock  :  one  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  Journal  from  an  ac¬ 
count  given  of  it  by  Dr.  S.  Ferguson ;  of  the  other  I  have  seen  no 
mention,  as  far  as  I  now  remember ;  it  is  in  very  early  Hiberno-Saxon 
characters  and  reads  Neprani  fill  Conbeui.  The  first  name  I  cannot 
identify,  but  the  second  is  highly  interesting  as  the  earliest  known 
form  of  Cynfyw  ( Myv .  Arch.,  422). 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Morgan  Jones,  the  vicar  of  Carno,  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  Llanerfyl  to  see  the  only  early  inscribed  stone  I  have 
heard  of  in  Montgomeryshire;  it  reads,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  it 
seems  once  to  have  read 

hic  [in] 
tvm[v]lo.  ia 
cit.  r[e]ste 
CE.  FILIA.  PA 
TERNINI. 

ANI  XIII.  IN 
PA 

The  Latinity  of  the  latter  part  is  a  puzzle  which  I  fear  I  cannot  solve, 
even  though  I  were  allowed  to  assume  ani  xm  to  be  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  some  such  a  Welsh  construction  as  tair  blwydd  ar  ddeg.  The 
name  Paterninus  needs  no  comment ;  the  other  is  more  difficult  on 
account  of  the  second  letter  having  disappeared  with  a  chip  of  the 
stone  into  the  bargain.  Iiestece  stands  of  course  for  Bestecce ,  meaning 
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the  body  of  Besteca,  or  (as  I  suspect  the  nominative  should  b e)Bestica, 
which  seems  to  be  a  derivation  from  the  fern.  Best  ( Myv .  Arcli.,  484), 
the  Bretons  had  nearly  allied  names  such  as  the  masc.  Bestoi  and 
Bestue  (see  the  Cartulaire  de  Bedon ).  Llanerfyl,  I  should  have  said, 
is  fourteen  miles  from  Welshpool,  about  twelve  from  Dinas  Mawddwy, 
and  between  ten  and  twelve  from  Carno  over  the  hills.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  only  early  inscribed  stone  in  Montgome¬ 
ryshire,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Powysland  Club  will  keep  on 
the  look  out  for  more. 

Lastly,  I  may  remark  that  I  was  very  probably  wrong  in  suggest¬ 
ing  in  your  last  issue  that  the  stone  at  Llanfihangel  y  Traethau  dates 
in  the  tenth  century ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  of  the  time  of  Owain 
Gwynedd,  perhaps,  on  the  whole.  As  to  the  name  Wleder,  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  of  Cefn  tells  me  he  has  met  with  the  fern,  name  Buddwleder. 
And  as  to  Matris  Odeleu  I  suspect  it  follows  the  Welsh  mutation 
which  would  make  Mam  +  Godeleu  into  Mam  Odeleu,  and  so  in  Se- 
pulcrum  Wleder  =  Bedd  Wleder  for  Bedd  +  Gwleder,  if  so,  we  might 
infer  the  forms  Gwleder  and  Godeleu. 

But  as  I  have  begun  to  correct  myself  I  may  as  well  take  this 
opportunity  of  retracting  my  analysis  of  Maccudecceti  on  the  Penrhos 
Lligwy  stone  into  Maccud-ecceti,  I  now  regard  it  as  =Maccu- decceti 
for  Maqui-decceti,  and  would  compare  it  with  Maqui-treiii  in  Ogham 
on  the  Cilgerran  stone,  which,  be  it  observed,  becomes  in  the  Latin 
version  contracted  into  Macu-treni.  Here  may  be  added,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  a  legend,  mentioned  by  Dr.  S.  Ferguson  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  theBoyal  Irish  Academy,  1871,  3,  p.  31,  as  reading  Sarini 
Fill  Macco  Decheti }  The  stone  seems  to  have  been  lost  at  Buckland 
Monachorum  in  Devonshire,  and  he  takes  his  account  of  it  appa¬ 
rently  from  the  Kilkenny  Archceological  Journal  (2nd  series,  vol.  ii, 
p.  184).  All  this  makes  against  the  Irish  origin  of  these  inscrip¬ 
tions,  for  etymologically  regarded  Decceti  stands  for  a  prae-Celtic 
genitive  Deccetjas  (with  j  —  y  in  the  English  word  yes),  which  the 
Welsh,  dropping  the  final  s  and  contracting  ja  into  i  (probably  i),  re¬ 
duced  into  Decceti.  In  Irish,  which  drops  j-,  the  form  Deccetjas  be¬ 
came  Deccetas,  whence  Decceddas,  Decceta,  etc.;  hence  it  is  that  while 
we  have  Decceti  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  Irish  inscriptions  show 
genitives  in  a  of  this  name,  such  as  Decedda  and  Decodda,  etc.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  Welsh  genitive  Cunacenni,  the  Irish  being 
Cunacena,  as  I  attempted  to  show  at  the  Wrexham  meeting.  The 
o  of  Cunocenni  in  the  Latin  version  on  the  Trallong  stone  I  attribute 
to  Latin  influence,  the  Welsh  vowel  being  a  (as  far  as  it  could  be 
distinguished  in  a  toneless  syllable).  The  same  applies  to  Irish, 
which  affords  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  an  inscription  reading 

1  Since  penning  the  above  I  have  learned  that  the  stone,  which  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  had  been  lost,  is  near  the  other  two  at  Tavistock  ;  but 
I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  escaped  my  notice,  partly  owing  to  my  being 
preoccupied  with  the  Nepran  Stone,  and  partly  to  the  hurry  I  was  in  at  the 
time.  I  hope  to  atone  for  this  gross  oversight  by  going  ere  long  to  see  it. 
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Tria  Maqua  M ailagni  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  should  he  regarded 
as  a  genitive  plural  for  Tria (m)  Maquam  M ailagni ;  on  the  other 
hand  Old  Gaulish  favoured  o  against  a  in  its  inflections. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Rhyl :  Sept.  17, 1874.  J.  Rhys. 


INSCRIBED  STONES  OF  WALES. 

Sir, — Mr.  Westwood’s  communication  in  your  July  number  com 
tains  an  inscription  from  Llangors  Church,  near  Talgarth,  which  is 
of  much  interest  to  me  ;  it  is  as  follows : 

-f-  gurci 
bLeDrys 

In  the  first  I  recognise  a  well  known  Irish  name  in  the  genitive 
case  Cure  or  Gore,  as  in  the  language  of  that  people  the  C  and  G 
were  commutable,  G  being  always  sounded  hard.  We  find  a  cele¬ 
brated  Munster  king,  Core,  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  that  Gore  was  one  of  the  compilers  of 
the  Book  of  Bights.  The  name  appears  in  the  Martyrology  of  Don¬ 
egal,  several  times  in  the  above  form,  also  as  Curcach,  aeh  and  each 
are  genitive  terminations  in  the  Irish.  We  also  find  it  in  several 
Ogham  inscriptions.  On  a  stone  found  at  Lougher,  county  Kerry, 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  Gurci,  on  one  at  Kinard  as  Gurcit,  and  on 
one  at  Ballintaggart  as  Curcitt,  both  in  the  county  Kerry.  Bledrys, 
if  a  proper  name,  is  new  to  me,  I  have  not  met  any  such  form  in 
the  Irish. 

A  stone  in  the  churchyard  of  Llanfihangel  y  Traethau  bears  an  in¬ 
scription,  a  portion  of  which  has  puzzled  Welsh  antiquaries,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  name  wledermatis  Odelev  ;  it  has  undergone  from 
time  to  time  very  elaborate  dissection,  but  nothing  has  been  made 
of  it.  ( Arehceologia  Cambrensis,  1848,  p.  224.)  Now  an  ordinary 
Irish  school  boy  of  fourteen  years  or  thereabouts  seeing  the  above 
would  at  once  read  it  Dermatis  O’Deley,  a  Latinised  form  of 
a  very  common  Irish  name  Dermait  O' Daly,  the  former  being  some¬ 
times  written  Dermaid  and  also  Dermot  and  Dermod,  the  T  and  D 
being  used  commutably  in  Irish  MSS.,  and  the  latter  Daley  and 
Delea.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  respecting  the  nationality  of 
the  name.  The  letters  wle  appear  to  be  a  Welsh  prefix;  I  have 
from  time  to  time  discovered  numbers  of  Irish  names  disguised  in 
Welsh  forms. 

I  must  corroborate  Mr.  Westwood’s  •  reading  of  the  Whitland 
stone ;  indeed  I  have  found  him  invariably  accurate  in  his  copies  of 
all  the  inscriptions  I  have  examined,  so  much  so  that  I  have  never 
any  hesitation  in  accepting  his  authority.  The  legend  is  cmenven- 
dan —  fili  BARCUN — ;  the  name  is  Menvendan,  i.  e.,  Vendan  with 
the  prefix  Men.  The  name  is  decidedly  Irish,  it  appears  in  the  an¬ 
nals  and  hagiologies  in  the  forms  of  Fiiulan  and  If  intan,  the  D  and 
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T,  as  I  before  remarked,  being  commutable,  and  the  F  standing  for 
V,  as  the  latter  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gaedhelic  alphabet.  The 
name  is  a  very  archaic  one,  commencing  with  the  mythic  Findan  or 
Fintan,  the  son  of  Bochra.  It  is  the  original  form  of  the  modern 
name  Fenton.  Men,  Maine ,  and  Maen  are  common  prefixes  to  Irish 
names.  The  patronymic  is  purely  Gaedhelic,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  Irish  annals  and  hagiologies  in  the  forms  of  Barcun ,  Bercan, 
and  Berchan.  If  Welsh  antiquaries  would  successfully  elucidate  the 
legends  on  their  early  sculptured  stones,  and  that  without  much 
trouble,  they  must  apply  to  Irish  sources  of  information  to  assist 
them.  I  remain,  etc., 

Richard  Rolt  Brash. 

Sunday’s  Well,  Cork. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  EULO. 

Sir, — If  the  members  of  the  Association  visit  Eulo  Castle,  or 
rather  its  ruins,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  pointing  out  to  their 
notice  some  slight  discrepancy  between  the  account  given  in  Powell, 
and  repeated  in  Pennant,  with  that  of  a  small  quarto  pamphlet  of 
eight  pages,  printed  in  London  in  1642,  and  reprinted  in  the  Har- 
leian  Miscellany.  The  discrepancy,  however,  is  not  of  any  great 
importance,  but  seems  deserving  of  notice. 

According  to  Powell,  the  strong  detachment  sent  from  Saltney 
by  Henry  was  surprised  and  beaten  at  Coed  Eulo.  To  repair  the 
loss  and  disgrace  the  King  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army,  and  was  nearly  defeated  at  Coleshill,  near  Flint ;  and  Henry 
of  Essex,  the  hereditary  standard-bearer,  is  stated  to  have  thrown 
away  the  standard,  crying  out  that  Henry  was  slain.  The  King, 
however,  rallied  his  retiring  forces,  and  repulsed  the  Welsh,  but 
withdrew  his  forces  to  some  safe  camp.  This  rallying  is  entirely 
unnoticed  by  Powell. 

The  account  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  tells  us  there  was  a  great 
battle  fought  near  to  “  Rudland”,  with  much  slaughter  on  both 
sides  ;  but  the  King  recovered  the  Castle  (Pwhat  castle)  and  marched 
towards  the  Castle  of  Basingwerk,  where  was  also  much  slaughter; 
and  here  Henry  of  Essex  is  said  to  have  dropped  the  standard,  which 
so  encouraged  the  Welsh  in  their  onset  that  the  King  fled  for  his 
life.  But  the  two  armies  still  fought  daily,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
Earl  of  Clare  it  was  raised  up  again.  Six  years  after,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  accused  by  Robert  de  Montfort  of  high  treason  for  fraud¬ 
ulently  throwing  away  the  standard.  As  usual,  the  case  was  tried 
by  single  combat,  and  Essex  was  carried  off  the  field  as  dead ;  but 
he  revived,  and  became  a  monk  of  Reading. 

Hume’s  account  of  the  battle  is  both  brief  and  imperfect.  There 
is  some  contradiction  between  these  accounts ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  at  the  battle  at  Coleshill  that  the  flag  was  lost.  The 
castle  recovered  by  the  King,  if  Rhuddlan  is  meant,  must  have  been 
the  present  Tutliill,  near  Edward’s  Castle,  or  it  may  have  been  that 
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of  Dysertb,  close  to  the  supposed  scene  of  the  second  battle,  the 
ruins  of  which  belong  to  a  structure  anterior  to  the  time  of  Edward. 


I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 


Historicus. 


CONWAY. 

Sir, — James  Norris  Brewer,  in  his  account  of  various  palaces, 
etc.,  p.  281  (1810),  says  that  a  front  stone  in  many  of  the  houses 
of  Conway  bore  the  date  of  1270.  If  this  is  a  coi’rect  statement, 
the  inscribed  date  is  probably  a  comparatively  late  one  ;  or  rather 
I  should  say,  has  been  inscribed  in  late  times.  But  is  the  state¬ 
ment  true  P  Many,  too  many,  of  the  old  houses  have  vanished ; 
but  some  remain  which  may  confirm  Mr.  Brewer’s  statement.  The 
Castle  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  1284,  or  fourteen  years 
later  ;  so  that  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  1270,  a  town 
preceded  a  Castle,  whereas  usually  a  town  is  rather  posterior  to 
it.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  notice  of  the  houses  being  thus 
marked,  and  am  anxious  for  some  information  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  B.  A. 


CHURCH  MONUMENTS  IN  WALES  AND  THE 

BORDERS. 

Sir, — I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edmund  S.  Ffoulkes  for  inform¬ 
ation  of  the  discovery  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  containing 
sketches  of  church  monuments  in  Wales  and  the  border  counties; 
and  to  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray  for  the  accompanying  summary  of 
them.  As  they  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of  the 
Archceologici  Camlrensis,  I  beg  to  forward  them  for  their  benefit ;  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  sculpture  can  be  identified,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Macray  makes  inquiries. 

Yours  faithfully,  D.  R.  T. 

Bodleian  Library  :  August  6,  1874. 

Dear  Sir, — The  volume  to  which  you  refer  contains  a  few  sketches  of 
monuments,  etc.,  in  Montgomeryshire,  Breconshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Salop. 
It  is  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  the  names  of  Edward  Lhwyd 
and  David  Parry  are  carelessly  scribbled  on  the  last  page  ;  but  the  descrip¬ 
tions  are  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the  former.  The  Welsh  monuments  are 
these  :  1,  Sir  H.  Williams  at  the  chapel  at  Aberllyfni  in  Glasbury ;  2,  Dru- 
idical  circle  in  the  same  parish  ;  3,  R.  Herbert  in  Montgomery  Church  ; 
4,  Inscriptions  in  chancel  window  of  the  same  church  ;  5,  Chimney-piece  at 
Yalle  Crucis  ;  6,  Figure  in  Llansilin  Church,  Denbighshire  ;  7,  Marg.  Davies 
and  Sir  E.  Herbert  in  Welshpool  Church  ;  8, Chalice, ibid. ;  9,  Stone  in  Llan¬ 
gollen  Bridge  ;  10,  Figure  of  Iorwerth  Drwyndwn  in  Pennant  Melangell 
churchyard,  and  female  figure  in  the  same  place  ;  11,  Tombstone,  figure  of 
St.  Goydvarch  in  a  window  ;  inscription,  etc.,  in  Meivod  Church.1  There 


1  Acut  representing  this  legend  will  be  found  in  Gwaith  O' wallter Mechctin, 
vol.  iii,  p.  100. — Ed.  Arch.  (Jamb. 
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is,  besides,  a  carefully  finished  sketch  of  a  very  curious  piece  of  sculpture, 
to  which  no  locale  is  attached.  It  represents  a  crane  with  a  fish  in  its  bill ; 
two  dogs  catching  a  hare ;  a  crocodile,  to  which  a  man  is  holding  something 
on  a  pole  ;  and  a  cock  with  Cufic  characters  above  it.  I  have  looked  through 
the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  this  in  vain,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  can  help  me  to  ascertain  where  it  exists.  Many  of  the  other  monu¬ 
ments  are  mentioned  in  Pennant’s  Tour.  The  reference  to  the  MS.  is  Raw- 
linson  MS.  C.  920. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  W.  D.  Macray. 


BRYN  Y  PIN. 

Sir,- — Mr.  Hughes  of  Kinmel  has  drawn  my  attention  to  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  April  number  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  p.  52  of 
“  Celtic  Remains,”  that  “  Bryn  y  Pin  is  a  camp  and  entrenchment  of 
Owen  Gwynedd,  A. D.  1157”;  and  he  adds  the  generally  received 
opinion,  that  “  after  his  encounter  with  Henry  II  near  Cil  Owen, 
Owen  Gwynedd  retired  to  Parc  y  Meirch ,  where  he  found,  ready 
made  for  him,  an  impregnable  entrenchment  which  commanded  the 
only  pass  by  which  Henry  could  reach  the  Roman  road  from  the 
low  country.”  This  is  the  more  probable  as  there  are  no  traces  of 
either  a  camp  or  an  entrenchment  at  Bryn  y  Pin  ;  but  a  very  remark¬ 
able  one  at  Parc  y  Meirch,  which  is  about  two  miles  distant.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  solution  of  the  misstatement  is  that  Owen  Gwynedd 
made  his  rendezvous  at  Bryn  y  Pin  on  his  retreat  before  Henry  II,1 
and  fixed  his  camp  at  the  strong  adjoining  point  of  Parc  y  Meirch. 
This  would  be  the  more  likely,  as  at  Bryn  y  Pin  he  would  reach  the 
first  elevated  and  commanding  spot  after  leaving  the  country  sub¬ 
ject  to  Rhuddlan  Castle  ;  and  he  would,  moreover,  have  the  old 
Roman  road  behind  him,  if  he  were  not  then  actually  upon  it,  with 
a  safe  retreat  further  into  the  interior. 

The  house  at  Bryn  y  Pin  is  peculiar  in  having  a  round  tower  in 
its  centre,  around  which  the  staircase  winds,  and  all  the  fireplaces 
are  ranged  ;  possibly  the  very  pinna ,  or  its  representative,  of  some 
old  Roman  column  which  served  to  form  the  gathering-point  on 
that  and  many  similar  occasions. 

Prom  the  point  called  Sam  Uhug,  about  a  mile  distant,  and  appa¬ 
rently  connecting  it  with  Parc  y  Meirch,  is  a  raised  roadway  which 
always  strikes  me  as  being  of  Roman  character,  and  may  have  been 
a  spur  of  the  great  road  to  Conovium.  At  the  foot  of  Parc  y  Meirch 
were  discovered,  not  long  ago,  fragments  of  skulls  and  bones,  and 
the  bronze  ornaments,  about  ninety  in  number,  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Archceologia ,  lxiii,  pp.  556,  557. 

Yours  faithfully,  D.  R.  Thomas. 

1  Cil  Owen,  near  St.  Asaph,  is  said  to  be  so  derived,  and  may  possibly 
have  been  a  brief  halting-place  on  the  occasion  ;  but  its  real  origin  would 
seem  to  be  Cil  y  Waun  (Y  \Vaun  being  the  name  of  a  considerable  district), 
the  “  Chilven”  of  the  Domesday  survey. — D.  R.  T. 
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^rrjjseologtcal  $otes  anti  Queries. 

Query  33.— Extinct  Churches  in  Monmouthshire.— Professor 
Rees,  in  a  note  at  p.  345  of  the  Welsh  Saints ,  states  that  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  following  churches,  all  appa¬ 
rently  in  Monmouthshire,  from  a  list  in  the  Myvyrian  Arohaiology  : — 
Llaniau,  Llanirwydd,  Llanwnell,  Hywig  Fach,  Carn,  Tredelerch, 
Llanrhyddol,  Meiryn,  and  Llanleirwg.  Llanleirwg  or  Llanlleurwg, 
is  St.  Mellon’s,  near  Cardiff ;  Flerch  or  Eleirch  is  the  old  name  of 
the  river  Rumney ;  and  Pughe  ( Welsh  Bid.,  s.  v.  Tred )  gives  Tred 
Eleirch  as  the  name  of  “  a  district  on  Rumney  in  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  called  by  the  English  Swanton”.  Will  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis  assist  me  to  identify  the  remaining 
names  ?  Can  Hywig  Fach  be  a  corruption  of  Y  Wig  Fach  ?  aud 
Llaniau  be  the  same  as  Cwtn  Iau ,  or  Gwm  Iou  as  it  is  now  generally 
pronounced  ?  Professor  Rees  adds  that  he  “  suspects  there  were 
churches  formerly  at  Dewstow  near  Caldicot,  and  at  Llanwyny, 
Llanfair,  and  Llanardil  near  Llangofen.”  Demetian. 

Note  42. — Dol  Belidr. —  In  Lhwyd’s  Arcliceologia  Britannica ,  p. 
221,  mention  is  made  of  “  Mr.  Henri  Salsbri  o  Dhol  belidr,  AwdMr 
y  Gramadeg  argrafedig.”  Dol  Belidr  is  now  called  “  Ffynnon  Fair,” 
and  stands  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Elwy,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  to  St.  Mary’s  Well.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  house  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  strong  walls,  massive 
beams,  stone  mullions,  and  its  great  oak  bar  to  secure  the  principal 
door.  D.  R.  T. 


IHtscfllancous  potters. 

Llanfor,  Merionethshire. — Llanfor  Church,  near  Bala,  is,  we 
understand,  about  to  be  pulled  down,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
building  from  designs  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Ferrey  of  London.  The  old 
church,  which  had  become  quite  dilapidated  and  unfit  for  divine 
service,  had  hardly  any  ecclesiastical  feature  worth  preserving;  but 
there  are  two  or  three  inscriptions  which  we  hope  will  be  carefully 
seen  to,  and  ultimately  lodged  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  new  edi¬ 
fice.  In  the  splay  of  the  westernmost  window  on  the  north  side, 
opposite  the  staircase  leading  to  the  gallery,  there  is  an  inscription 
of  early  date,  which  some  read  cavos  eniarsii  ;  and  others,  CAVO 
seni’argll.  On  the  outside,  above  what  once  was  the  door  of  Rhiw- 
las  Chapel,  which  stands  north  of  the  chancel,  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion,  which  appears  to  commemorate  the  date  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing,  is  well  preserved  :  K  1599  P  kpar  hoc  fecit.  The  new  church 
wTill  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  old  edifice  which  is  about  to  dis¬ 
appear,  the  parish  having  of  late  years  been  considerably  curtailed 
by  the  formation  of  new  parishes  out  of  portions  of  it. 
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Thomas’  History  op  the  Diocese  op  St.  Asaph. — This  important 
work  has  been  brought  to  a  close.  It  forms  a  handsome  volume  of 
some  nine  hundred  pages,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  one  that  takes  an  interest  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  Principality.  The  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  now  possesses  a  history 
which  for  completeness  and  accuracy  probably  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  diocese  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  work,  to  which 
we  frequently  alluded  in  these  pages,  brings  down  the  information 
to  the  date  of  publication  ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  anything 
desirable  to  be  found  in  such  a  history,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the 
volume  before  us.  We  sincerely  congratulate  the  learned  author  on 
the  completion  of  his  elaborate  work,  and  trust  that  the  example 
which  he  has  thus  set  may  stimulate  others  to  undertake  for  the 
remaining  Welsh  dioceses  what  he  has  so  well  executed  for  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  St.  Asaph. 

Old- Welsh  Quatrain. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bradshaw  of 
Cambridge  for  the  following  Welsh  quatrain  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  According  to  Mr.  Bradshaw  it  was  written  by 
Johannes,  son  of  Sulgen,  surnamed  the  Wise,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
between  the  yeai’s  1079  and  1089,  at  Llanbadarn  Yawr  in  the  county 
of  Cardigan.  It  occurs  in  the  Corpus  MS.  of  St.  Augustine  De 
Trlnitate.  “Along  the  upper  margins”,  Mr.  Bradshaw  remarks,  “  are 
frequent  invocations  for  aid, — always  where  a  new  book  begins,  and 
occasionally  elsewhere.  Folio  5b  occurs  (last  word  cut  by  the 
binder):  ‘  antistes  dauid  operi  succurre’...  10b.  ‘Auxilium  . ... 
que  tuum  fer  s’c’e  paterae’...  11a  occurs  this  quatrain  written  in 
oue  long  line  (of  which  the  end  is  cut) ;  but  the  verses  are  marked 
by  a  point  and  the  coloured  initial,  as  well  as  by  the  rhyme.”  The 
following  is  the  imperfect  quatrain  : 

Amdinnit  tryuit  trylenn. 

Amtrybann  teirbann  treisguenn. 

Amcen  creiriou  gurth  cyrguenn. 

Amdifuys . 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  these  confessedly  obscure  lines. 


St.  David’s  Cathedral. — Mr.  Allen,  photographer,  Tenby,  has 
recently  published  a  series  of  photographs  in  illustration  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  buildings  at  St.  David’s,  in  various  sizes ;  the  larger  ones 
at  Is.  fid,  and  smaller  ones  of  the  same  subjects  at  9cZ.,  6d.,  and  4 d. 
each.  The  views  are  artistically  treated,  taken  from  good  points  of 
view,  and  clear  in  tone.  Among  those  which  are  the  most  commend¬ 
able  are  a  general  view  of  the  Cathedral  from  the  south-east,  the 
supposed  tomb  of  Bishop  Gower,  and  the  interior  of  the  Bishop’s 
Palace.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  that  they  are  very  superior 
to  any  previous  illustrations  of  St.  David’s,  and  we  recommend  them 
to  the  notice  of  our  members. 


Cambrian  Srcbaeolcgtcal  Sssoctatfcm. 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

COMMENCED  AT 

WREXHAM 

ON 

MONDAY,  THE  24th  OF  AUGUST,  1874, 


The  preliminary  arrangements  Laving  been  effectually  carried  out 
by  a  Local  Committee,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen : 

CHAIRMAN. 

E.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  M.D., 

Holt  Street  House.  Wrexham. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN. 

T.  T.  GRIFFITH,  ESQ., 

Wrexham. 

H.  R.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Flintshire,  Kinmel  Park, 
Abergele 

Major  W.  Cornwallis  West,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Denbighshire,  Ruthin 
Castle 

J.  Carstairs  Jones,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Denbighshire,  Gelli  Gynan,  Mold 
G.  O.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Watkin  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Plas  Draw,  Ruthin 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Wrexham  (Robert  Lloyd,  Esq.) 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  JBoscawen,  Marchwieil  Rectory 
J.  Boydell,  Esq.,  The  Rosset 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester,  the  Deanery,  Chester 

The  Sheriff  of  Chester  (T.  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.),  1, Grove  Terrace,  Chester 

T.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Bryn  Mally,  Wrexham 

The  Rev.  Canon  Cunliffe,  Llwyn  Issaf,  Wrexham 

Sir  R.  A.  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  Gladwyn,  Gresford 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Darvell,  Burton  House,  Rosset 

J.  F.  Edisbury,  Esq.,  Belgrave  House,  Wrexham 

A.  W.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Grove  Road,  Wrexham 

W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Esq.,  11,  Stanley  Place,  Chester 

T.  L.  Fitz-Hugh,  Esq.,  Plas  Power 

J.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Rose  Cottage,  Acton 

The  Rev.  S.  E.  Gladstone,  Hawarden  Rectory 

Captain  Godfrey,  Bryn  Estyn,  Wrexham 

Boscawen  Trevor  Griffith,  Esq.,  Trevalyn,  Rosset 

Nathaniel  Griffith,  Esq.,  Santa  Cruz,  Wrexham 

C.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Bryn  Hyfryd,  Wrexham 

John  James,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Wrexham 
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John  Jones,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Wrexham 
T.  Eyton  Jones,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Wrexham 
T.  Jones,  Esq.,  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple,  London 
The  Hon.  G.  T.  Kenyon,  Gredington,  Whitchurch 
The  Rev.  T.  Kirk,  Grammar  School,  Wrexham 

R.  Y.  Kyrke,  Esq.,  Nant  y  Ffrith 

Rev.  H.  M.  Lee,  Vicarage,  Hanmer,  Whitchurch 

H.  Lees,  Esq.,  Pickhill  Hall 

J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Beechley,  Wrexham 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  Lloyd,  Llanfynydd  Rectory,  Wrexham 

A.  P.  Lonsdale,  Esq.,  Acton  Park 

W.  Low,  Esq.,  Roseneath,  Wrexham 

Rev.  G.  H.  M’Gill,  Rectory,  Bangor 

H.  W.  Meredith,  Esq.,  Pentref  Bychan 

Rev.  T.  Meredith,  Wynnstay 

W.  Overton,  Esq.,  Bodlondeb,  Wrexham 

F.  Page,  Esq.,  Hope  Street,  Wrexham 

W.  Trevor  Parkins,  Esq.,  Junior,  Glasfryn,  Gresford 

T.  P.  Jones  Parry,  Esq.,  Llwyn  Onn  Hall 

A.  Peel,  Esq.,  The  Gerwyn 

E.  Peel,  Esq.,  Bryn  y  Pys 
W.  Price,  Esq.,  Bryn  y  Groes 

F.  Potts,  Esq.,  Horsley  Hall,  Gresford 

J.  Pryce-Jones,  Esq.,  Grove  Park,  Wrexham 

Edward  Rowland,  Esq.,  Bryn  Offa,  Wrexham 

Isaac  Shone,  Esq.,  The  Castle,  Pentrevelin,  Wrexham 

E.  Swetenham,  Esq.,  Cam  yr  Alyn,  Rosset 

General  Townshend,  Trevalyn,  Rosset 

Peter  Walker,  Esq.,  Coed  y  Glyn,  Wrexham 

Captain  White,  Bod  Hyfryd,  Wrexham 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wickham,  Vicarage,  Gresford 

Rev.  T.  Williams,  Berse  Drelincourt 

S.  Yorke,  Esq.,  Erddig. 

LOCAL  TREASURER. 

William  Overton,  Esq.,  Bodlondeb,  Wrexham. 

LOCAL  SECRETARIES. 

W.  Trevor  Parkins,  Esq.,  Glasfryn,  Gresford,  Wrexham 

J.  G.  Buckton,  Esq.,  Greenfield  Cottage,  Rhos  Ddu,  Wrexham. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  24. 

After  the  usual  formal  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Professor  Babin  g- 
ton  commenced  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  by  reading  a  portion 
of  a  letter  from  the  outgoing  President,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Walsh, 
M.P.  (who  was  prevented  from  attending  and  personally  resigning 
his  chair  to  his  successor,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn),  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  being  present.  He 
then  invited  the  President  to  assume  the  chair,  who  delivered  the 
following  address,  prefacing  his  observations  by  welcoming  the 
presence  of  the  Society  among  them,  and  by  stating  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  promoting,  in  any  way,  the  welfare  of  the  town.  He  thought 
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that  few  districts  possessed  more  interesting  associations  when  they 
considered  what  probably  took  place  between  Romans  and  Britons 
in  this  locality.  It  was  his  impression  that  if  the  history  of  the 
ground  traversed  by  OfFa’s  Dyke  were  known,  it  would  be  found  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  blood-stained  districts  in  the  kingdom. 
The  members  would,  during  the  week,  visit  the  site  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Bangor  Iscoed,  which,  if  what  is  stated  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  monks  within  its  walls  is  true,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
largest  religious  establishments  in  the  world  ;  but  not  only  were 
there  no  traces  remaining,  but  even  the  site  of  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  speculation,  so  completel3r  had  the  work  of  destruction  been 
effected.  They  had  numerous  remains  of  early  castles  still  crown¬ 
ing  the  heights  around  them,  but  all  imperfect  fragments  of  the 
original  structures,  such  as  those  of  Oswestry,  Hawarden,  Dinas 
Bran,  and  others.  There  was,  however,  one  important  exception, 
and  that  was  Chirk  Castle,  which  the  members  would  visit,  and  which 
had  been  continuously  inhabited  from  its  completion,  with  some 
short  intermission.  As  regards  t  he  ancient  earthworks  of  the  locality, 
he  could  point  out  those  of  Fi’on  Deg  and  Pen  y  Gardden,  and  raoi’e 
particularly  the  enormous  works  of  Old  Oswestry,  well  deserving  a 
careful  examination.  If  Wrexham  itself  could  not  boast  of  many 
ancient  remains,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  it  was  a  place  of  no 
small  importance  in  times  as  early  as  those  of  the  Saxons,  while  at 
the  present  day  it  was  one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  all  Wales. 
Even  in  his  own  time  the  progress  had  been  very  great.  Thus  he 
could  remember  when  there  was  hardly  any  machinery  for  raising 
coal,  and  that  even  the  Brymbo  mines  had  been  worked  at  a  loss. 
At  present,  owing  to  modern  improvements  and  inventions,  the  coal 
of  the  district  competed  in  London  with  the  best  coal  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  However,  whilst  remembering  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  modern  skill  and  inventions,  he  could  not  but  think  that  it  was 
right  to  recollect  what  their  ancestors  had  been  before  them;  and 
it  not  unfrequently  turned  out  that  these  new  inventions  were  not 
always  altogether  new,  having  been  well  known  in  very  early  times. 
After  expressing  his  hope  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Wrexham  would  be  as  successful  as  it  had  been  in  other 
places,  and  inviting  the  members  to  Wynnstay,  he  called  on  the 
Secretary,  Mr,  Barnwell,  to  read  the  annual  Report. 

“REPORT,  1873-4. 

“  The  Committee  congratulate  the  members  on  their  meeting  a 
second  time  within  the  county  of  Denbigh,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years.  In  1854  the  Association  met  at  Ruthin  under  some¬ 
what  peculiar  circumstances.  At  the  Meeting  of  Brecon,  in  1853, 
a  select  Committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  Association,  and  of  allowing  a  com¬ 
position  in  the  place  of  annual  subscriptions.  This  Committee  was 
to  report  the  result  of  their  deliberations  at  the  Meeting  of  the  fol- 
4th  ser.,  vol.  v.  23 
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lowing  year,  namely  that  of  Ruthin.  A  large  number  of  members 
attended  on  the  occasion,  and  after  a  long  discussion  on  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  the  two  pi’oposals,  the  majority  decided  against  them. 
Against  the  more  important  of  the  two,  namely  that  of  making  the 
Society  one  of  natural  history  as  well  as  of  the  archaeology  of  Wales, 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  was  much  more  decided  and  unequivo¬ 
cal,  although  those  who  favoured  the  proposal  thought  that  the 
addition  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Society.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  its  position  at  the  time  was  somewhat  critical.  The 
most  active  of  the  General  Secretaries,  the  present- Bishop-Elect  of 
St.  David’s,  and  who  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  established  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  a  new  footing  in  1850,  and  carried  it  on  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  was  compelled  by  his  duties  at  his  college  apd  University  to 
resign  his  charge,  his  colleague  proposing  to  do  the  same.  The 
state  of  the  Society’s  finances  was  also  far  from  satisfactory,  the 
Treasurer  reporting  the  receipts  of  the  year  to  be  about  £80.  In 
the  whole  of  North  Wales  there  were  hardly  above  a  dozen  members, 
while  the  Journal  itself  was  not  the  property  of  the  Society,  but 
that  of  Mr.  Mason  of  Tenby,  who  supplied  the  members  with  the 
numbers  at  ten  shillings  annually,  the  Society  providing  the  cost  of 
illustrations.  Under  this  combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances 
the  dissolution  of  the  Association  was  not  only  hinted,  but  actually 
suggested.  However,  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  certain  altera¬ 
tions  should  be  made,  that  the  duties  of  Editor  and  Secretaries 
should  be  distinct,  that  Mr.  Mason’s  arrangement  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  that  a  new  (being  the  third)  series  of  the  Archceolo<jict 
Cambrensis  should  be  commenced.  In  January,  1855,  the  first  number 
of  this  series  was  published,  and  the  succeeding  ones  followed  quar¬ 
terly  until  the  end  of  18G9.  By  this  time  fifteen  volumes,  exclusive 
of  several  supplemental  ones,  had  been  issued ;  and  as  the  first  two 
were  out  of  print,  and  could  only  be  obtained  by  accident,  it  was 
resolved  to  commence  the  fourth  series  in  1870,  so  that  new  mem¬ 
bers  might  more  conveniently  obtain  a  complete  set. 

“  In  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  from  the  alterations  agreed 
upon  at  the  Ruthin  meeting  the  number  of  members  largely  in¬ 
creased,  and  at  the  present  time  North  Wales  contributes  alone 
nearly  one  hundred  members  (even  after  the  numerous  removals 
by  death  or  resignation)  while  in  South  Wales  and  elsewhere  a  simi¬ 
lar  increase  has  been  established.  The  present  number  of  members, 
including  the  latest  additions,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-five.  The 
contrast,  therefore,  between  the  two  meetings  of  the  Association  in 
the  county  of  Denbigh  is  alluded  to  by  the  committee  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  as  a  satisfactory  indication  that  Welshmen  take  greater  interest 
in  the  study  and  history  of  the  antiquities  of  their  country  than 
they  did  formerly,  and  have  acquired  mor*e  correct  notions  of  those 
antiquities  and  that  history  than  they  may  have  entertained  at  a 
period  when  fabulous  myths  and  modern  Druidic  mysteries  were 
implicitly  believed,  as  of  unquestionable  authority  and  importance. 

“  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  progress  of  the  History  of  the  Dio- 
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cese  of  St.  Asaph  by  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Thomas,  the  local  secretary  for 
Flintshire,  has  been  alluded  to.  The  committee  have  now  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  announcing  to  those  who  are  not  already  subscribers  that 
this  most  important  contribution  to  Welsh  history,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  history  of  this  diocese,  has  been  completed.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  five  parts,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1870,  and  when 
the  amount  of  careful  and  laborious  research,  as  well  as  the  time 
and  exertion  required  to  carry  through  almost  every  parish  a  strict 
personal  examination,  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  gene¬ 
rally  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  completed  his  onerous 
work  in  much  less  time  than  could  have  been  expected,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  how  limited  the  time  was  that  he  could  spare 
from  his  other  duties.  It  is  a  history,  as  its  name  imports,  and  not 
a  mere  register  of  parochial  detail.  It  is  in  fact  a  veritable  diocesan 
history,  and  is  “  the  really  conscientious  and  valuable  work”  that 
was  wished  for  and  anticipated  when  the  first  part  was  published  in 
1870.  At  that  time  it  was  stated  that  if  the  succeeding  parts  were 
treated  with  the  same  spirit  of  research  that  the  first  had  been  “  the 
whole  would  become  an  ecclesiastical  record  of  great  value.”  That 
anticipation  has  been  most  completely  realised.  The  original  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  give  a  new  edition  of  Browne  Willis’  Survey,  continu¬ 
ing  the  additions  of  Edwards  to  the  present  time.  This  intention 
was  fortunately  given  up,  and  we  have  not  merely  the  continuation 
of  the  survey,  but  in  addition  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the 
diocese. 

“  The  sixth  number  of  the  Celtic  Review  for  June  last  has  just  been 
issued  among  its  subscribers  in  Western  Europe,  and  like  its  prede¬ 
cessors  contains  numerous  articles  of  great  interest.  This  review, 
as  well  known,  was  established  and  is  still  conducted  by  Mr.  H. 
Gaidoz,  a  member  of  this  Association,  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  Celtic  scholars,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  Celtic  studies. 
This  gentleman,  who  resides  at  Paris,  commenced  this  useful  work 
shortly  before  the  late  war,  during  which  no  progress  could  be  made. 
Since  then  the  review  has  regularly  appeared  and  has  already  made 
considerable  additions  to  the  Celtic  literature  of  the  day.  Your  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  regret  that  it  does  not  receive  that  general  support 
on  this  side  of  the  channel  that  it  deserves,  but  they  are  confident 
that  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  character  of  the  review  were 
better  and  more  generally  known.  Those  who  wish  to  support  it 
have  only  to  send  the  subscription  of  one  pound  by  post  office  order, 
payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  London,  to  Triibner  and  Co., 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  Among  the  principal  contributors  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  are  M.  Arbois  de  Jubainville  and  M.  Luzel,  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  we  are  indebted,  in  addition  to  other  works,  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  popular  songs  of  Lower  Britanny,  in  which  the  French 
version  is  accompanied  by  the  original  Breton,  and  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  which  there  can  be  no  question,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
affirmed  of  another  well  known  collection  of  similar  songs. 

“  Among  the  names  of  contributors  from  this  country  will  be  found 
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those  of  John  Rhys,  Whitley  Stokes,  and  Mr.  James  A.  H.  Murray, 
who  has  communicated  a  careful  investigation  of  the  present  limits 
of  the  Celtic  language  in  Scotland,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  ex¬ 
planatory  map. 

“  The  first  part  of  Y  Seivt  Greal  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  subscri¬ 
bers,  and  the  second  part  is  in  the  press.  Your  committee  regret 
that  the  Rev.' Robert  Williams,  who  has  undertaken  to  edit  the  work 
has  received  so  little  encouragement  from  those  who  from  their 
patriotic  professions  might  have  been  expected  to  have  been  among 
the  most  zealous  of  supporters.  It  appears  that  not  one  out  of 
twenty  have  responded  to  Mr.  Williams’  appeal,  a  fact  that  reflects 
little  credit  on  the  present  generation  of  Welshmen. 

“  The  fourth  and  much  improved  edition  of  Murray’s  Handbook  of 
North  Wales  has  just  been  issued,  and  as  usual  commences  with  a 
general  introduction  of  considerable  length,  of  which  the  part  more 
particularly  referring  to  its  antiquities,  although  limited  in  extent, 
contains  an  admirable  summary  of  them,  commencing  from  the 
earliest  primeval  remains  downwards.  The  various  details  are  of 
course  given  at  much  greater  length  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  done  undeniably  proves  that 
Mr.  Murray  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  selected  such  a  com¬ 
petent  and  skilful  reviser.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  wished  for 
a  volume  which  would  satisfy  those  who  found  little  assistance  in 
the  ordinary  guide  books,  and  if  so,  that  wish  has  been  effectually 
realised.  The  architectural,  historical,  and  physical  notices  are 
marked  with  the  same  clearness  and  conciseness,  as  well  as  com¬ 
pleteness  as  those  which  refer  more  particularly  to  the  antiquities 
of  North  Wales,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  volume  which  is  not 
merel}r  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  educated  tourist,  but  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  house  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  know  something  of 
the  country  in  which  he  lives,  something  of  what  still  remains  of  its 
antiquities,  something  of  the  local  history  of  the  places  of  interest 
scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Northei’n  Wales. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  the  public,  and  especially  the  touring  public, 
are  indebted,  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Association ;  and 
it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Murray  has  placed  the  revision  of  his  South 
Wales  volume  also  in  his  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  is 
well  founded. 

“  The  list  of  subscribers  to  the  proposed  publication  of  the  in¬ 
scribed  stones  in  Wales  has  received  no  additions  since  the  last  re¬ 
port,  the  total  number  being  now  thirty,  instead  of  thirty-onet  owing 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  Rees  of  Tonn.  As  the  minimum  number  re¬ 
quired  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  there  does  not  appear  much  chance 
of  the  work  being  produced  at  all,  although  Professor  Westwood  has 
undertaken  the  work,  which,  when  complete,  will  consist  of  three 
parts,  at  ten  shillings  each  part.  The  Royal  Historical  and  Arclneo- 
logical  Association  of  Ireland  has  already  issued  five  parts  of  Chris¬ 
tian  inscriptions  in  the  Irish  language,  at  the  same  price,  for  which 
more  than  two  hundred  aud  fifty  subscribers  are  found.  The  sub- 
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scription  is  open  to  all,  whether  members  or  not  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association. 

Since  the  last  report  several  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable 
friends  of  the  Association  have  been  removed,  and  although  such 
losses  in  a  society  of  thirty  years’  standing  must  be  naturally  ex¬ 
pected,  yet  the  losses  of  the  past  year  from  this  cause  have  not  only 
been  more  numerous  than  usual,  but  infinitely  more  serious  and  im¬ 
portant.  The  nature  of  the  loss  suffered  by  the  Society  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  recording  the  mere  names  of  Glynne,  Way,  and 
Ormerod.  The  first  named  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  from  its  early  infancy  he 
was  one  of  its  chief  supporters.  Thus  he  acted  as  president  at  the 
two  first  annual  meetings  held,  namely  those  of  1847  and  1848. 
Since  which  time  few  have  been  more  regular  attendants  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings,  or  more  ready  and  active  in  promoting  their  success. 
At  the  meetings  in  1847  a  grant  of  £5  was  voted  towards  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  some  sculptured  slabs,  found  during  the  demolition  of  the 
old  church  at  Flint,  and  your  committee  believe  that  the  slabs  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  late  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  until  a  national 
museum  of  antiquities  was  established  to  which  they  were  to  be 
transferred. 

“  No  less  serious  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  Society  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  not  only  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  accurate  archaeologists  of  the  day  throughout  Europe,  but  also 
among  the  most  ready  and  obliging  in  communicating  to  others  the 
information  asked  of  him.  His  varied  knowledge,  and  cheerful  rea¬ 
diness  to  communicate  it,  combined,  led  to  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence,  which,  however,  never  interfered  with  the  assistance 
he  has  rendered  on  so  many  occasions  to  this  Society,  as  testified  by 
his  valuable  contributions  in  the  Arcliceologia  Camhrensis  for  years. 
To  the  illustrations  of  these  he  was  also  a  generous  contributor  on 
several  occasions.  As  it  is  intended  to  publish  some  of  his  essays 
and  correspondence,  the  committee  will  be  much  obliged  to  those 
members  who  have  in  their  possession  any  letters  or  other  commu¬ 
nications  of  his,  if  they  will  forward  them  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Way, 
Wonham  Manor,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

“  The  death  of  the  venerable  historian  of  Cheshire,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  loss  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  applies  in  the  two  preceding  instances,  but  few  were  more 
staunch  and  hearty  friends  of  the  Association.  Mr.  John  Pughe, 
of  Aberdovey,  was  no  less  zealous  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  and  was  the  local  secretary  of  Merioneth  for  a  great  many 
years.  The  active  services  he  rendered  at  the  Machynleth  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present. 

“  To  this  sad  list  must  be  added  the  names  of  Mr.  Thomas  Turner 
of  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Colby  of  Ffynnonau  in  Pembrokeshire,  Sir  John 
Walsham  of  Knill  Court,  Col.  Wynne-Finch  of  Yoelas,  who  was  pre¬ 
sident  at  the  Bangor  meeting  in  1860,  and  Mr.  William  Hughes, 
formerly  of  Rhyl,  who  took  so  efficient  a  part  in  the  meeting  at  Rhyl 
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“  The  committee  propose  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  he  elected 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Society,  and  that  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr. 
M.  H.  Bloxam,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart  of  Edin- 
bui’gh  be  made  vice-presidents. 

“  They  propose  also  that  Mr.  Edward  Breese,  of  Port  Madoc,  be 
appointed  local  secretary  for  Merioneth,  vice  Mr.  Pughe  deceased,  and 
that  Mr.  John  Rhys  of  Rhyl  be  one  of  the  secretaries  for  Flint¬ 
shire. 

“  The  retiring  members  of  the  committee  are  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pri¬ 
chard,  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Griffith  Griffith,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  propose  their  re-election.  Other  vacancies  from  various  causes 
having  occurred,  the  committee  propose  for  election  the  Rev.  James 
Davies  of  Moor  Court,  the  Rev.  Walter  Evans,  Arthur  Gore,  Wm. 
Trevor  Parkins,  and  Ernest  Hartland,  Esqrs. 

“The  Rev.  Walter  Evans  having  resigned  his  office  of  general 
secretary  for  South  Wales,  in  consequence  of  his  removal  into  Flint¬ 
shire,  the  committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  George 
Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Cardiff,  has  kindly  permitted  his  name  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Evans,  and  therefore  he  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  as  general  secretary  for  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  at 
the  meeting  of  Friday  evening.  The  committee  would  also  propose 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  Mr.  Evans  for  his 
valuable  services  as  general  secretary  since  the  year  1869.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  arrangements  of  the  annual  meeting  that 
year  at  Bridgend  were  entirely  underhis  care,  and  also  how  successful 
the  meeting  was.  He  then  accepted  the  office  of  general  secretary 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Goring  Thomas,  and  has  rendered  the 
Society,  since  that  time,  most  important  assistance.  The  committee 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
voted  this  evening  immediately  after  the  reading  and  adoption  of 
the  report;  and  also  that  at  the  same  time  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  given  to  the  Hon.  Arthur  Walsh,  M.P.,  for  his  kindness  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  presidency  of  the  past  year  and  his  services  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  Knighton. 

“The  following  is  the  list  of  members  who  have  joined  the  Associa¬ 
tion  since  the  issue  of  the  last  report,  and  who  now  await  the  formal 
confirmation  of  their  election : 

“  North  Wales. 

“Edward  Breese,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Port  Madoc 
J.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Bryn  Mally,  Wrexham 
The  Rev.  J.  Sydney  Darvell,  Burton  House,  The  Rosset 
Miss  Egerton,  Gresford  Lodge 
Rev.  T.  W.  Griffith,  Tremeirchion 
J.  Pryce- Jones,  Esq.,  The  Groves 
Rev.  E.  Mayhew  Jones,  Meifod 
Rev.  M.  H.  Lee,  Hanmer 

Rev.  J.  L.  Meredith,  St.  Mary’s,  Towyn,  Abei’gelo 
William  Pamplon,  Llandderfel,  Merioneth 
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William  Pickstone,  Esq.,  Maes  Mynan,  Caerwys 
William  Turner,  Esq.,  Carnarvon 

D.  R.  Pughe,  Esq.,  Machynlleth 

Augustus  Henry  Reed,  Esq.,  Acton  Cottage,  Wrexham 
J.  W.  Willcock,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Cleivion,  Dinas  Mawddwy 
W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Parciau,  Llaneugrad,  Anglesey 

E.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Holt  House,  Wrexham 
Rev.  L.  Williams,  Prion,  Denbigh. 

“  South  Wales  and  Monmouth. 

“  D.  Davies,  Esq.,  Ton,  Ystrad,  Pont  y  Pridd 
R.  W.  Griffith,  Esq.,  Llandaff 
Rev.  John  Jones,  Ystrad  Meurig,  Cardiganshire 
Rev.  Rupert  S.  Morris,  Carmarthen 
Rev.  Thomas  Walters,  Maenclocliog,  Haverford  West. 

“  Elsewhere. 

“Hon.  Mrs.  Way,  Wonliam  Manor,  Reigate 
Rev.  H.  L.  Browne,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford 
P.  Arthur  Griffith,  Esq.,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 

John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Bruiiswick  Terrace,  Brighton 
Archdeacon  Ormerod,  Sedbury  Park 
Whitley  Stokes,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Calcutta,  India.” 

Professor  Babington,  in  moving  that  the  Report  be  adopted,  after 
alluding  briefly  to  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Society  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  last  visited  this 
county,  thought  the  remarkable  change  proved  that  greater  interest 
was  felt  in  the  history  and  preservation  of  the  remains  of  antiquity 
in  Wales.  It  showed  also  that  that  interest  was  still  increasing, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  the  more  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  directed  to  such  subjects.  One  important  consequence  of  this, 
he  thought,  would  follow,  namely  that  farmers  and  tenants  would 
not  be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  destruction  as  in  former 
days.  He  had  himself  explored  remains  of  great  interest,  and  on 
revisiting  them  a  few  years  afterwards  he  found  much  of  them  had 
been  destroyed  or  removed,  while  those  that  remained  had  only 
been  spared  because  the  cost  of  the  necessary  gunpowder  was  too 
serious  an  obstacle.  He  hoped  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
checked,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  Society  encouraged  him  in 
the  expectation  that  the  landed  proprietors  in  different  parts  of  the 
Principality  would  exert  themselves.  It  required  the  least  possible 
amount  of  exertion  to  put  a  stop  to  such  destruction.  The  farmer 
was  generally  unaware  that  he  was  doing  any  mischief,  and  a  word 
from  his  landlord  on  the  subject  would  probably  be  sufficient.  He 
regretted  much  that  the  proposed  publication  of  the  Welsh  incised 
stones  met  with  such  small  support.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  had 
been  already  published  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  but  they  were 
wanted  together  in  a  distinct  work  which  would  enable  those  who 
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took  an  interest,  in  sncli  monuments  to  examine  and  compare  them 
more  readily  and  effectively.  The  Irish  antiquaries  had  set  them 
the  example,  and  had  already  issued  a  considerable  number.  He 
trusted  that  Welshmen  would  follow  so  good  an  example,  and  not 
allow  the  contemplated  work  to  come  to  nothing.  He  now  pro¬ 
posed  the  adoption  and  printing  of  the  Report  they  had  heard 
read; 

Mr.  Lloyd  Phillips  of  Penty  Parc  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
put  and  carried. 

The  President  then  called  on  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Thomas  of  Cefn  to 
read  a  paper  entitled  “Notes  on  the  Archaeology  of  Wrexham  and 
its  Neighbourhood,”  which  will  appear  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Journal.  After  alluding  to  the  great  physical  changes  this  part  of 
the  country  must  have  undergone  in  the  formation  of  the  vast  beds 
reaching  from  the  south  of  Lancashire  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  he 
pointed  out  how  local  names  testified  to  the  existence  of  subsequent 
changes,  such  as  the  names  of  Iscoed  and  Marchwieil,  proving  the 
existence  of  luxuriant  forests,  while  that  of  Rhos  Llanerchrugog 
pointed  to  the  wild  heath  that  covered  its  denuded  slopes.  Then, 
again,  in  the  course  of  time  the  primitive  features  were  stereotyped 
in  the  names  of  the  river-districts,  in  the  water-lands  of  Eyton,  the 
marshes  of  Rosset  and  Saltney ;  which  names  naturally  brought 
them  to  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  ancient 
Britons,  whose  vestiges  might  still  be  traced  not  only  in  their 
modern  representatives  but  in  their  sarns,  earthworks,  and  coracles. 
Mr.  Thomas  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  Romans  and  their  mining 
operations  in  the  locality ;  the  once  famous  monastery  of  Bangor  ; 
the  conquest  here  effected  by  Saxon  arms,  and  the  erection  of  Offa’s 
Dyke  as  their  western  boundary.  Of  churches  anterior  to  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  no  traces  he  believed  were  in  existence,  as  might  be  expected, 
since,  like  their  dwelling-houses,  the  people  of  that  period  built 
their  churches  of  “wattle  and  dab”,  a  specimen  of  which  still  existed 
in  the  curious  little  church  of  Maberley,  near  Oswestry.  In  later 
times,  downwards,  materials  became  more  and  more  abundant,  and 
our  knowledge  more  definite  and  satisfactory.  Of  these,  he  would 
only  allude  more  particularly  to  the  exertions  of  two  local  genealo¬ 
gists,  copious  results  of  which  would  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Archceologia  Gambrensis ,  the  Cae  Cyriog  MSS.  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Griffith,  and  the  Salisbury  pedigrees  of  Erbistock,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  records  connected  with  Yalle  Crucis  Abbey  and 
the  appropriated  churches  of  Wrexham,  Rhuabon,  and  Chirk. 

Mr.  Barnwell  ventured  to  make  one  small  exception  to  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  statement  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  coracles  of  the  present 
day,  which  had  nothing  he  ventured  to  suggest  in  common  with 
those  of  their  ancestors,  as  far  as  was  known  of  them  from  Caesar. 
He  thought  that  the  canvas-covered  baskets,  in  the  form  of  a  boat, 
used  on  some  rivers  in  Wales  at  the  present  time,  were  evidently 
suggested  by  the  wants  of  the  fishermen,  and  may  be  of  any  date, 
and  are  not  necessarily  imitations  or  descendants  of  the  skin-covered 
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substantial  vessels  with  which  the  early  inhabitants  of  our  land 
traversed  the  open  seas.  Professor  Babington  and  Mr.  Howel 
Lloyd  concurred  in  what  Mr.  Barnwell  had  said  as  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  modern  coracles  represented  the  primitive  ships  of  ancient 
Britain. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  the 
Bev.  Walter  Evans  (lately  promoted  from  St.  Lythan’s,  near  Car¬ 
diff,  to  the  living  of  Halkin),  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
him  to  the  Association  from  the  year  1869  to  the  present  one.  The 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  also  voted  to  the  Hon.  Arthur  Walsh, 
M.P.,  for  his  services  as  president  for  1873-4. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  25. 

The  first  object  visited  in  this  day’s  excursion  was  Chirk 
Castle,  which  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  and 
commanding  situation  than  as  a  great  castle  of  Edwardian  character. 
Pennant  says  a  previous  castle  of  Crogen  existed  on  the  site  of  the 
present  one,  and  John  Myddelton  is  quoted  in  Lewis’s  Topographi¬ 
cal  Dictionary  as  having  stated  that  the  present  structure  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1011  and  finished  by  1013.  He  seems  to  have  mistaken 
one  castle  for  the  other.  No  traces  of  the  older  one  are  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  castle  built  by  Roger  Mortimer,  son  of  Roger  of  Wig- 
more,  is  in  outline  the  same  as  the  present  one,  consisting  of  a  large 
square  court,  surrounded  by  five  drum-towers  and  connecting  walls. 
In  these  towers  and  in  the  great  entrance  gate  were  the  principal 
apartments,  and  some  of  the  offices.  Probably  other  buildings  ex¬ 
isted  within  the  court,  or  were  built  against  the  curtain  walls,  but 
these  have  long  since  been  removed.  The  chapel,  however,  although 
altered  in  later  times  remains,  and  at  the  opposite  angle  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ascent  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  work,  with  passages  within  the 
wall,  and  some  small  guard  rooms.  A  good  example  of  the  dungeon 
exists  under  the  tower,  called  Adam’s  tower.  The  whole  of  the  west 
front  and  three  of  the  towers  were  pulled  down  by  Lambert,  but  are 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  within  the  year  by  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton. 
Galleries  have  been  built  against  the  outer  walls  and  are  divided 
into  apartments  and  saloons.  The  room  in  which  Charles  T  slept 
in  1645,  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Denbigh  was  inspected.  In 
the  entrance  and  servants’  halls  (whei’e  refreshments  had  been 
kindly  provided  for  the  visitors)  the  original  grant  of  the  estate  by 
Charles  II  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  was  exhibited.  Around  the 
walls  were  suspended  numerous  weapons  and  other  relics  of  the  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  among  these  the  tall  peaked  hat  of 
the  Puritans.  Time  did  not  admit  of  any  examination  of  the  por¬ 
traits  and  other  paintings,  some  of  which  are,  however,  described  by 
Pennant.  In  the  grounds  lies  a  tombstone  of  the  early  fifteenth 
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century,  the  history  of  which  was  not  ascertained  on  the  spot.  It 
deserves  protection  from  the  weather.  On  it  is  the  inscription,  not 
unusual  at  that  time, 

Quisquis  eris  qui  transieris,  sta,  perlege,  plora. 

Sum  quod  eris,  fueram  quod  es  ;  pro  me  precor,  ora. 

Near  the  parish  church  is  a  mound,  about  which  some  difference 
of  opinion  existed,  whether  it  was  of  a  sepulchral  or  military  cha¬ 
racter.  If  the  latter,  it  may  have  been  some  outpost  connected  with 
the  dyke.  It  could  hardly  have  been  the  Castell  Crogen,  on  the 
site  of  which  it  is  said  Chirk  Castle  stands.  The  clmrch  is  of  late 
date,  and  possesses  no  feature  of  any  interest.  There  are  numerous 
monuments  of  the  local  families,  but  none  of  any  great  interest  or 
antiquity.  The  epitaph  on  Walter  Balcanqual  (who  represented  his 
country  at  the  synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  and  was  afterwards  Dean  of 
Rochester  and  of  Durham)  by  Bishop  Pearson  is  also  mentioned  by 
Pennant. 

Rhuabon  Church  is  not  remarkable  as  a  building,  and  has  under¬ 
gone  at  different  times  many  alterations.  There  are  several  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Wynnstay  family.  There  is  an  older  one  of  John  ab 
Elis  Eyton  and  his  wife,  described,  with  most  of  the  other  monu¬ 
ments,  by  Pennant.  The  most  interesting  object  in  the  church  is 
a  fresco  painting  of  the  acts  of  mercy,  lately  brought  to  light 
and  rescued  from  destruction  by  the  liberality  of  the  Chevalier 
Lloyd,  K.S.G.  It  has  been  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Powysland  Club.  The  age  assigned  to  it  by  local  authorities  is 
that  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  Mr.  Bloxam  pointed  out  cer¬ 
tain  unmistakable  details  which  proved  that  it  must  have  been 
two  centuries  later.  The  Rev.  E.  Edwards,  the  vicar,  exhibited 
the  parish  Register,  which  seems  to  have  been  continuously  kept 
from  1559, — an  unusual  circumstance  in  Wales.  The  vicar  entered 
also  into  some  etymological  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  which  is  spelt  by  Pennant  Rhiw-abon.  One,  Rhydd  avon,  or 
red  river’,  was  one  suggestion,  either  from  the  bloody  battles  fought 
in  the  district  between  Celt  and  Saxon,  or  the  colouring  matter  of 
iron  ore,  but  the  streamlet  near  the  town  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
river,  unless  it  was  of  unusually  small  proportions  at  the  time  of  the 
visit.  Another  derivation  was  that  the  church  was  named  after 
Mabon,  who  gave  his  name  to  Llanfabon,  a  chapel  of  Eglwys 
LI  an,  near  Llandaff ;  b.ut  in  this  case  it  was  not  explained  why 
Rhiw  has  been  substituted  for  Llan.  However,  all  doubt  was 
thought  to  be  removed  by  the  discovery,  near  the  church,  of  the 
effigy  of  the  saint  himself,  on  which  were  cut  A  B  ON,  the  M  having 
been  lost ;  and  as  this  saint  is  assigned  to  the  sixth  century,  this 
was  undeniable  proof  of  an  ancient  British  church  having  at 
that  period  stood  where  the  present  church  does.  The  visitors, 
on  leaving  the  church,  found  the  stone  exhibited  on  a  tombstone 
by  its  proprietor,  Mr.  G.  H.  Whalley,  M.P.,  and  churchwarden  ; 
but  instead  of  its  being  a  work  of  the  sixth  century,  it  turned 
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out  to  be  one  of  the  fifteenth,  and  had  at  one  time  adorned  the 
face  of  a  pinnacle,  or  some  other  part  of  a  church ;  hence  the  back 
part  of  it  had  been  left  in  a  rough  state.  As  to  the  letters  alluded 
to,  not  the  slightest  traces  of  them  could  be  made  out  ;  nor  was 
there  apparently  any  space  where  they  could  have  been  cut.  No  one, 
moreover,  had  ever  seen  them.  There  was  also  a  philological  dif¬ 
ficulty  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  John  Rhys,  so  that  Mr.  Whalley’s 
claim  for  the  great  antiquity  of  his  treasure  was  unanimously  dis¬ 
allowed. 

From  the  church  the  road  to  Wynnstay  is  through  an  avenue  of 
very  fine  trees,  and  here  the  members  were  received  with  sump¬ 
tuous  hospitality  by  the  President.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
had  been  drank,  and  Professor  Babington  returned  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  for  their  genial  reception,  some  of  the  members 
adjourned  to  examine  the  objects  of  interest  laid  out  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  Others  left  to  visit  a  small  portion  of  Offa’s  Dyke  and  the 
Pen  y  Gardden  earthwork.  The  portion  of  the  Dyke  examined, 
surmounted  by  a  hedge,  is  not  a  striking  specimen  of  that  work,  and 
did  not  throw  any  light  on  the  question  of  its  real  object.  Whether 
the  strong  post  of  Pen  y  Gardden,  lying  about  200  yards  from  its 
western  side  is  later  or  earlier  is  a  question  of  some  interest.  This 
work  has  been  defended  in  one  part  by  as  many  as  three  lines  of  en¬ 
trenchment,  while  in  other  parts  they  are  double,  and  in  some  places 
even  single,  according  to  the  character  of  the  ground.  Pennant 
speaks  of  traces  of  habitations  within  the  area  of  the  work,  but  these 
have  disappeared.  Its  close  position  to  the  Dyke  is  remarkable.  It 
is  in  all  probability  the  older  of  the  two,  but  why  it  was  not  included 
within  the  line  which  could  easily  have  been  done  is  strange.  It 
would  have  served  as  a  strong  look  out,  as  well  as  a  support  to  the 
Dyke  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  Welsh  side. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Professor  Babington,  in  the  absence  of 
the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  called  on  Mr.  John  Rhys  to 
read  a  paper  on  certain  Ogham  inscribed  stones  in  Wales  and  Corn¬ 
wall.  Mr.  Rhys  gave  several  examples,  but  differed  from  some  of 
the  readings  as  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Longueville  Jones  and  others. 
He  disagreed  also  from  Professor  Westwood  as  to  some  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  published  by  him  in  the  Archceologia  Gambrensis ,  and 
suggested  that  further  and  more  careful  examination  of  Welsh  in¬ 
scribed  stones  should  be  made  before  the  proposed  publication  of 
them  is  commenced. 

The  Rev.  James  Davies  (Moor  Park)  read  a  paper  on  some  Ro¬ 
man  inscriptions  at  Lydney  Park,  in  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Davies 
described  four  of  these  inscriptions,  giving  his  reading  of  them. 
This  paper  will  appear  in  the  Archceologia  Gambrensis.  Mr.  Bloxam 
next  gave  a  short  review  of  the  day’s  work,  pointing  out  the 
most  remarkable  objects  they  had  seen.  In  the  chapel  of  Chirk 
Castle  he  noticed  a  wooden  eagle,  the  earliest  one  he  had  ever 
seen.  Eagles  in  our  churches  were  introduced  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  If  the  chapel  is  ever  restored  to  its  proper  use  he  hoped 
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that  the  present  well  carved  fittings  would  be  carefully  preserved. 
Mr.  Bloxam  remarked  that  the  collection  of  muskets  of  the  time  of 
Charles  in  the  servants’  and  entrance  halls  was  the  largest  he  had 
ever  seen ;  these  must  have  been  fired  from  rests  such  as  might  be 
seen  in  the  Tower,  but  without  the  muskets.  Among  the  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  there  was  a  portrait  of  James  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  which  struck  his  attention  as  one  of  the  finest  in  existence  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  went.  He  had  gone  into  the  question  of  his 
legitimacy  with  considerable  care,  and  was  convinced  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Charles  and  Lucy  Walters  was  a  substantial  fact.  In  the 
Lambeth  collection  were  two  letters  from  the  Princess  of  Orange  to 
Charles  II,  in  which  she  refers  to  her  as  “  your  wife.”  When  im¬ 
prisoned  during  the  commonwealth  she  was  hailed  as  the  king’s 
wife  by  the  Royalists,  while  one  or  two  pamphlets  of  the  time,  main¬ 
taining  the  legitimacy  of  the  duke,  were  rigidly  suppressed.  He  al¬ 
luded  also  to  the  monumental  stone  in  the  grounds  of  Chirk  Castle, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  also  exhibited  a  bronze 
dagger  found  in  some  part  of  Wales,  and  which  was  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  types  of  that  section  of  bronze  implements.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour  preventing  the  reading  of  other  papers  the  meeting  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  chairman. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  26. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the  city  and  cathedral 
of  Chester.  The  members  were  received  by  the  Dean  in  the  Chap¬ 
ter  House,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  restoration  going  on, 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

On  leaving  the  cathedral  Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  formerly  one  of 
the  general  secretaries  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
sheriff  of  the  city,  took  charge  of  the  excursionists,  and  pointed  out 
the.  most  interesting  objects  in  the  city.  These,  having  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  Mr.  Hughes’  excellent  Guide,  need  not  be  here  noticed. 
Allusion  may,  however,  be  made  to  the  fine  massive  Roman  masonry, 
almost  Cyclopean,  lacing  the  Roodee,  and  which  seems  to  have 
served  as  a  kind  of  breakwater  to  protect  the  walls  against  the 
sea,  which  at  that  time  reached  their  base.  Several  Roman  altars 
and  inscribed  stones,  now  placed  in  a  museum  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  geology,  were  also  examined  and  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Ifoulkes.  The  greater  part  of  the  company  returned  direct  by  rail¬ 
way  from  Chester,  the  remainder  going  by  carriages  through  Eaton 
Park  and  Holt,  where  they  were  most  kindly  and  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morris.  A  view  of  the  once  existing  castle 
is  given  in  Pennant,  showing  its  pentagonal  form.  There  was  no 
evening  meeting. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  27. 

The  excursion  of  this  day  commenced  by  following  along  the 
remains  of  Watt’s  Dyke  by  Gwersy lit,  where  the  high-road  intersects 
a  large  earthwork,  into  the  exact  nature  of  which  time  did  not  per¬ 
mit  a  careful  examination.  The  portion  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
road  from  Wrexham  seems  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  It 
is  not  noticed  in  the  Ordnance  Map. 

The  second  halt  was  made  at  Caergwrle  Castle,  remarkable  for  its 
striking  and  commanding  position.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  consi¬ 
dered  of  equal  importance  to  the  British,  who  first  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  its  advantages,  and  subsequently  to  the  Roman,  Norman, 
and  English.  Roman  roads  ran  from  it :  one  by  Mold  and  Varis, 
another  towards  Hawarden  and  the  mines  of  that  part  of  the 
county,  one  by  Nant  y  Ffridd  and  Bwlch  Gwyn  to  the  south-west, 
towards  Bala.  The  most  important  portion  of  the  present  ruins  is 
Roman  work  of  excellent  character.  The  exterior  face  of  the  wall 
is  lined  with  well  cut  ashlar.  In  the  inside  of  the  work,  where  there 
is  no  ashlar,  the  bonding-courses,  of  thin  stone  in  the  place  of  bricks, 
are  very  conspicuous.  Part  of  an  arch  of  the  same  date  still  re¬ 
mains.  The  other  portions  of  the  ruin  are  probably  of  the  Edwardian 
period,  but  are  too  fragmentary  to  enable  any  satisfactory  plan  of 
the  original  arrangements  being  made  out.  In  Camden’s  time  the 
liypocaust,  built  with  stamped  bricks,  of  the  twentieth  legion,  was 
found  here.  Pennant  had  heard  of  Roman  bricks  having  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  house  of  Hope,  and  of  large  beds  of  iron 
cinders  discovered  near  Caer  Estyn, — a  small  encampment  close  to 
Caergwrle  Castle,  and  separated  from  it  by  Watt’s  Dyke.  Close  to  the 
Castle  was  found,  in  a  turbary,  the  curious  wooden  vessel  exhibited 
by  Canon  Cunliffe  at  the  Wrexham  Museum. 

Hope  Church  contains  little  of  interest  except  the  Trevor  monu¬ 
ments. 

From  thence  the  carriages  proceeded  to  Hawarden  Castle,  which, 
like  Caergwrle,  had  probably  been  a  British  work,  although  subse¬ 
quently  held  by  Saxons  and  Normans,  and  by  their  successors.  None 
of  the  masonry  is  earlier  than  the  time  of  Henry  III,  in  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark’s  opinion,  who  has  contributed  his  account  of  it  to  the  Archgeo- 
logical  Institute.  (See  Arch.  Journ.,vo\.  xxvii,  p.  240,  etc.)  The  circu¬ 
lar  keep  had  two  floors,  the  lower  having  only  three  small  openings. 
The  upper  chamber  is  octagonal.  In  the  wall  is  the  chapel,  measur¬ 
ing  14  by  7  feet.  Against  the  west  wall  is  a  stone  bench,  and  above 
it  a  rude  squint.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  that  the  chapel  doorway,  the 
piscina,  and  the  side-doors  of  the  window -recesses,  appear  to  be  later 
Decorated  work.  There  are  remains  of  several  chambers  in  the 
main  ward,  and  at  the  opposite  end  are  the  remains  of  the  hall,  still 
retaining  two  lofty  windows.  The  curtain-walls  start  from  the 
eastern  face  of  the  keep,  the  remaining  portion  of  it  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  protected  by  the  steepness  of  the  slope.  Mr.  Bloxam 
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pointed  out  the  principal  features  of  the  ruins,  after  which  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  company  repaired  to  the  Vicarage,  the  rest  to  the 
modern  Castle,  whei’e  they  were  all  most  hospitably  entertained. 

The  church  has  undergone  many  alterations  at  different  times  ; 
but  has  been  well  restored,  as  would  have  been  expected  when  the 
late  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  directed  the  work. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  it  rained  heavily,  which  detained  the 
visitors  some  time  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Trevalyn.  The  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  house,  which  was  apparently  built  about  1630,  is  very 
picturesque,  while  inside  are  a  large  collection  of  family  portraits  and 
various  curiosities.  The  small  earthwork  in  the  grounds  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  site  of  an  earlier  house  or  small  castle. 

An  inspection  of  Gresford  Church  completed  the  day’s  excursion. 
This  well-known  church  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  district,  and  dates 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  small  part  of  it, 
however,  in  the  south-west  angle,  belongs  to  an  older  church  of 
the  preceding  century.  The  screens  at  the  east  end  are  singularly 
rich  and  perfect.  The  east  window,  much  mutilated,  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Basingwerk  Abbey,  which  seems  to  have  sup¬ 
plied  so  many  churches  in  this  part  of  North  Wales.  It  is  needless 
to  say  tradition  is  in  error  in  this  as  in  the  other  cases.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  painted  glass  about  the  church,  some  of  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  offered  to  the  parish,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  by  a  once  poor  parish  boy  of  the  name  of  Tudor ;  but  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  original  gift,  as  intended,  ever  reached  the 
church,  and  is  now  in  the  upper  compartments  of  the  windows  on 
the  north  side.  The  donor  is  supposed  to  have  bought  it  in  Italy. 
There  are  two  monuments  of  interest,  which  must  have  been  in  the 
former  church.  The  one  in  the  north  aisle  is  an  incised  coffin-lid 
with  the  inscription,  hic  iacet  gronow  AP  iorwerth  AP  dafydd.  The 
arms  on  the  shield  are  three  mullets  on  a  bend,  the  coat  borne  by 
the  descendants  of  Ithel  ap  Ednyfed,  to  whom  Gresford  and  Tre¬ 
valyn  belonged.  On  the  south  side  is  an  effigy  of  a  knight  in  studded 
armour,  with  the  inscription,  hic  jacet  madoc  ap  llewelyn  ap  gruff. 
Pennant  says  he  was  buried  on  St.  Matthias’  Day,  1331.  A  row 
of  shields  lines  the  back  of  the  tomb.  Among  the  yew-trees  in  the 
churchyard,  planted  in  1727,  is  an  enormous  one  which  in  1843 
measured  30  feet  round  at  4  feet  from  the  gi’ound.  The  base  and 
stump  of  the  cross  which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish  was  passed 
on  the  way  down. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  the  President  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Bloxam 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  excursion  of  the  day,  stating  his  belief 
that  both  Caergwrle  and  Hawarden  Castles  were  originally  British 
strongholds.  He  noticed  the  remains  of  the  earthworks  of  a  medi¬ 
aeval  castle  at  Trevalyn.  He  then  read  some  notes  on  certain  effigies 
in  Wales,  especially  one  in  Towyn  Church,  an  account  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  Journal.  He  had  lately  seen  Eliseg’s  Pillar  near 
Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  and  from  the  entasis  he  believed  it  came  from 
some  Roman  work. 
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Mr.  Trevor  Parkins  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  dykes  of  Wan 
and  Offa.  After  entering  into  the  several  theories  connected  with 
them,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  simply  boundaiy- 
lines.  This  paper  will  appear  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Banks  of  Knighton  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
kins  from  his  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  Offa’s  Dyke  which  ran 
through  his  own  neighbourhood. 

The  President  remarked  on  the  circumstance  that  it  still  divided 
the  Welsh  and  English  population  so  completely  that  the  clergyman 
knew  in  which  of  the  two  languages  he  was  to  read  the  burial- 
service,  on  hearing  from  which  side  of  the  Dyke  the  body  came. 

Mr.  Barnwell  thought  that  allowance  had  not  been  made  for  the 
effects  of  time  and  weather  on  Offa’s  Dyke,  and  that  its  original 
height  and  steepness  must  have  made  it  a  more  military  work  "than 
was  generally  admitted.  Portions  of  Wan’s  Dyke,  a  work  some 
centuries  older  than  that  of  Offa,  still  retained  parts  so  steep  and 
high  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  climb,  even  without  opposition  from 
the  summit. 

Professor  Babington  took  a  different  view.  He  thought  that  the 
main  object  of  the  Dyke  was  to  prevent  the  abstraction  of  cattle 
from  either  side,  and  for  which  purpose  it  would  be  an  efficient  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  hasty  removal  of  herds,  as  in  such  movements  time 
was  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Kyrke  stated  that  however  doubtful  the  object  of  the 
Dyke  was,  there  was  none  as  to  its  post-Roman  character,  as  he  has 
found  it  built  over  Roman  remains. 

Mr.  Whalley  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  arclueologists 
arrived  at  their  conclusions  when  talking  of  Britons,  Romans,  and 
Saxons,  without  instructing  the  general  people  as  to  what  the  his¬ 
tory  of  those  times  might  suggest.  He  challenged  them  to  deny 
that  the  accepted  fables  of  Britons,  Romans,  and  Saxons,  were  not 
the  result  of  party  and  polemical  feeling,  intended  to  promote  the 
interest  of  one  side,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
at  the  expense  of  the  true  history  of  both  nationalities  ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  Romans  had  never  conquered  this  country  at  all,  and  that  it 
was  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  this  country  was  ever  subject  to 
Roman  authority  as  other  countries  were. 

The  President  reminded  Mr.  Whalley  that  the  subject  before  them 
was  Offa’s  Dyke ;  and  Mr.  Barnwell  informed  him  that  time  did 
not  permit  him  to  continue  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Whalley,  in  reply,  thought  that  Mr.  Bloxam’s  attack  on  the 
pillar  of  Eliseg,  and  calling  it  a  Roman  column,  was  sufficient 
ground  for  his  address.  He  contended  that  in  such  matters  they 
ought  to  have  better  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  country  in 
those  days,  and  that  the  histories  used  in  our  schools  were  the  most 
false  and  fabricated  histories  ever  accepted. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  Local  Committee, 
with  especial  mention  of  the  names  of  Dr.  Williams,  the  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Trevor  Parkins  and  Mr.  Buckton,  the  Secretaries. 
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In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  contributors  to  the  Museum, 
Mr.  Bloxam  very  much  regretted  that  at  Rhuabon  he  could  not 
make  out  the  stone  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whalley  older  than  it  really 
was. 

The  Rev.  James  Davies,  in  seconding  it,  expressed  a  hope  that 
Wrexham  might  one  day  establish  a  museum  of  its  own. 

Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  President  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  had  so  hospitably  received  the  members. 

Mr.  Trevor  Parkins,  before  the  Meeting  closed,  observed  that  the 
thanks  of  all  were  especially  due  to  Mr.  Edisbury  for  his  exertions 
in  making  the  Museum  so  successful. 


ERIDAY,  AUGUST  28. 

The  clergy  and  churchwardens  received  the  members  and  con¬ 
ducted  them  through  the  church.  This  church  has  lately  been 
restored,  and  the  hideous  galleries  which  had  choked  up  the  interior 
have  been  swept  away.  The  restoration  in  this  instance  has  been  a 
real  one,  and  reflects  great  honour  on  the  taste  and  liberality  of 
those  who  carried  it  on.  The  building  was  finished  in  1472,  the 
former  one  being  said  to  have  been  burnt  in  1457.  There  is  the 
date  of  1506  on  the  tower,  which  is  thought  to  denote  when  the 
steeple  was  finished.  There  are  several  monuments  of  interest. 
The  oldest  is  a  coffin-lid  probably  of  the  same  time  as  those  in  Gres- 

ford  Church.  All  that  can  be  made  out  is  hic  jacet  . AP  how- 

ell.  The  shield  bears  a  lion  rampant.  This  was  found  in  the 
churchyard.  There  is  an  interesting  one  of  Hugh  Bellot,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  afterwards  of  Chester.  But  an  account  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  other  details  will  be  found  in  a  sensible  and  well  written 
account  of  Wrexham  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  be  had  of  Mr. 
Potter,  the  printer,  at  Wrexham,  for  a  very  small  sum. 

Mr.  Bloxam  made  some  observations  on  the  church.  He  pointed 
out  the  resemblance  of  the  tower  to  those  found  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  especially  in  Somersetshire.  The  font,  a  decorated  one,  had 
been  worked  up  by  a  mason.  It  was  one  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  painting  of  David  was  a  good  one,  but  certainly  not  the 
work  of  Rubens.  As  to  the  details  of  the  church,  he  could  not, 
without  longer  examination,  satisfy  himself.  The  arches  and  pillars 
in  the  middle  of  the  church  may  have  been  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  while  the  aisles  and  clerestory  were  a  century  later. 

On  leaving  the  church  a  move  was  made  to  Overton  Church,  and 
thence  to  Penley,  where  the  late  Rev.  J.  Dymock  had  prepared  very 
efficient  refreshments.  The  front  of  the  house  is  so  covered  with 
ivy  as  to  be  entirely  concealed.  Part  of  it  is  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  next  halt  was  made  at  Gredington,  the  seat  of  the  Kenyons, 
when  a  second  hospitable  reception  awaited  the  members.  The  pre¬ 
sent  modern  house  stands  nearly  on  the  site  of  an  older  one,  and 
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contains  some  valuable  portraits,  as  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kenyon, 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  others. 

A  pleasant  drive  by  the  side  of  the  mere  brought  the  excursionists 
to  Hanmer  Church,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Vicar.  The 
tower  is  the  older  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
a  bad  imitation  of  a  much  earlier  style.  The  carved  oaken  roof, 
however,  is  fine,  and  there  is  also  some  good  carved  work  on  the 
Hanmer  and  Fenn  Chapels.  A  cross  of  the  fourteenth  century 
stands  in  the  churchyard.  On  the  west  face  is  the  crucifixion  ;  on 
the  east  face  the  Virgin  crowned  and  sceptered,  bearing  Our  Loi’d 
on  her  right  arm.  Into  her  right  side  the  Devil  is  thrusting  a 
sword,  and  women  at  her  feet  are  praying  or  offering  incense.  On 
the  two  other  faces  are  figures  of  bishops.  It  appears  from  a  MS. 
ot  Griffith  Hiraetbog  (time  of  Henry  VIII)  that  it  was  given  to  the 
church  by  Upton,  rector  in  1313. 

Close  to  the  village  is  a  curious  platform  raised  above  the  level 
ground,  and  nearly  circular.  There  is  evidence  that  on  it  once  stood 
the  rectory.  Lord  Hanmer,  in  his  family  history,  mentions  that 
several  vicars  lived  there  until  the  house  was  pulled  down  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  two  fields  around  are  still  called  the  upper 
and  lower  vicarage  meadows.  This  plateau  has  probably  been 
higher  than  it  is  at  present,  and  may  have  at  one  time  been  fortified 
with  palisades ;  but  as  the  ground  out  of  which  it  rises  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  a  kind  of  morass,  the  plateau  was  formed  as  a  dry 
situation  for  a  dwelling.  Mr.  Lee,  the  vicar,  thinks  that  it  might 
have  been  used  as  a  kind  of  central  market  on  certain  days. 

At  some  distance  from  this  is  a  mound,  evidently  British  origin- 
allv,  although  it  may  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  as  an  out-loolc, 
as  it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  course  of  the  Roman  road 
running  north  and  south.  At  the  base  of  it  four  roads  met,  and 
the  spot  is  still  called  Eglivys  y  Groes.  Hear  it  were  found  eight 
Roman  coins,  none  later  than  the  time  of  Constantine.  A  notice  of 
the  camp  occurs  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1 763. 

It  had  been  intended  to  visit  Emral,  but  time  not  permitting,  the 
carriages  proceeded  straight  to  Bangor  (the  Banchorium  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester  and  the  Bovium  of  Antonine).  Leland  says  that 
Roman  money  has  been  found  there  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  proof 
of  a  Roman  station,  although  there  have  been  found  traces  of  the 
Roman  road  that  ran  through  the  village.  The  church  is  princi¬ 
pally  a  modern  structure,  but  has  portions  of  an  earlier  edifice. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  monastery  is  unknown  ;  but  was  probably 
not  far  from  that  of  the  present  church,  unless  the  course  of  the 
river  has  materially  changed  since  that  time.  Many  exertions  to 
discover  traces  of  this  ancient  establishment  have  been  made,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  vain,  for  the  original  buildings,  as 
the  church  and  habitations  of  the  clergy  and  their  pupils,  were  built 
of  very  perishable  materials,  and  of  humble  dimensions.  A  monas¬ 
tery,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at  this  eaily 
period.  William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  in  his  time  no  places 
4th  ser.,  vol.  v.  24 
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could  show  greater  remains  of  half-demolished  churches,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  ruins.  “Mention”,  says  Pennant,  “is  made  of 
two  gates  of  the  precincts  that  were  a  mile  distant,  the  Dee  running 
between  them, — one  was  called  Forth  Glais,  the  other  Port  Wgan”, 
names  still  existing.  But  William  of  Malmesbury’s  account  is  not 
to  be  relied  on,  and  contradicts  what  may  be  assumed  as  true,  that 
after  the  slaughter  of  the  monks  the  establishment  was  given  up, 
and  could  not  have  been  rebuilt  of  stone,  on  so  much  larger  a  scale, 
without  some  notice  of  it  in  the  early  annals.  Moreover  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  he  has  recorded  many  instances  only  from  hearsay, 
and  this  is  evidently  one  of  those  instances.  Pennant  had  heard 
of  squai’ed  stones  having  been  dug  up  in  a  particular  spot ;  but  he 
could  find  none,  or  obtain  any  evidence  that  they  had  been  found, 
though  he  discovered  several  early  tombstones  of  which  he  has  given 
the  engravings.  The  stone  cross  found  in  the  meadow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  may  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  parish  church  of  that  time,  but  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  monastery. 

The  Vicar  of  Hanmer  and  Rector  of  Bangor  had  kindly  provided 
a  substantial  repast  in  the  Schoolroom  at  Bangor  for  the  visitors, 
on  the  conclusion  of  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  its  hospitable 
entertainers  having  been  returned  by  Professor  Babington,  the  car¬ 
riages  proceeded  homewards,  with  one  short  halt  at  Marchwiel, 
where  the  Bangor  Cross  alluded  to  above  now  lies  in  the  Rector’s 
garden,  and  ought  without  delay  to  be  restored  to  Bangor  Church. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Professor  Babington  in  the  chair,  at 
which  only  members  attended,  the  recommendations  suggested  in 
the  Report  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  election  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  members  was  confirmed  : 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Taylor 

J.  Allington  Hughes,  Esq. 

W.  Overton,  Esq. 

Erederick  Page,  Esq. 

Alexander  Wilson  Edwards,  Esq. 

Thomas  Morris  of  Holt 

William  James  Sisson,  Esq. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  G.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Cardiff,  be  elected 
General  Secretary  for  South  W ales  and  Monmouthshire ;  that  Car¬ 
marthen  be  the  place  of  meeting  for  1875 ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s  be  requested  to  act  as  President. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  T.  T.  Griffith  received  the 
members  and  a  numerous  company  in  the  Museum,  where  refresh¬ 
ments  of  various  kinds  were  actively  circulated  through  the  crowded 
rooms.  Mr.  Bloxam  made  some  observations  on  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  objects  exhibited.  Such  was  the  agreeable  termination  of  the 
very  pleasant  Meeting  at  Wrexham. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  90,  line  1 ,  for  Gwel  Arthur  read  Gwely  Arthur. 

„  91,  line  4,/or  Henliarth  read  Heuliartk;  line  17,  for  Note  39  read  Note  29. 
„  96,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  promoters  of  Welsh  read  promoters  of  the 
Welsh. 

„  123,  line  5,  for  Mr.  Stokes  read  Mr.  Skene. 

In  the  volume  for  1873,  p.  382,  line  3,  dele  “ of ”  before  “Sir  Edmund  Buck- 
ley” 
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